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When I was a jonng man a plant of that grand old 
Eose^ the Chromatella, came into my possession. Desir- 
ing to piopagate it, I visited a Scotch gardener in the 
neighborhood and asked him to show me how Roses were 
budded, and was informed that propagating Eoses was a 
*^ trade secret." This somewhat sui-prised me, as ** trade 
secrets " in gardening was a new idea to me, not having 
at that time been introduced to the mystic shrine of the 
craft. My reply to this statement was, " Well, sir, if I 
live to be as old as you are, I will not only know your 
trade secrets, but make them known to all who may de* 
sire such information." The present work is in part a 
fulfillment of the promise made so many years ago, and it 
has never been lost sight of. 

While admitting that a more intimate acquaintance 
with horticulturists and horticultural literature has 
somewhat modified my earlier impressions as to the 
general secretiveness of the profession, especially as to 
the more intelligent members, yet there are many who 
are still very chary of giving information about the best 
modes of propagating the plants they cultivate, and in 
visiting their establishments we may see '"No Admit- 
tance " over the door of the propagating house, probably 
placed there to more fully impress upon the minds of 
visitors the idea that the proprietor or his gardener is an 
important personage, and that behind this sign are trade 
secrets of vast importance and value. But it will be 

(VII) 
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found not only with horticulturists, but among all learned 
men, that he who knows most is the ifiost willing and 
ready to give information to whomsoever may ask ifc. 

The fountains of true knowledge are inexhaustible, . 
and in practical matters it is folly to suppose that to- 
know' just how an .operation should be performed will 
enable all to do the work equally well. One man may 
know how an implement should be made, and yet not 
possess the skill requisite to make it. It is said that 
poets are bom, not made, but this oft-repeated aphorism 
is no more true of poets than of the mechanic or gar- 
dener. Long experience may enable a man to become a 
moderately good mechanic or propagator of plants, but 
never a first-class workman in either calling unless he pos- 
sesses an inborn latent talent for such work that becomes 
developed through practical experience. For this reason 
there is not the slightest danger of the upper rooms in 
the temple of Hortulanus ever becoming overcrowded as 
the result of making known all that is possible to discover 
in regard to the cultivation and propagation of plants. 

The present volume is a summing up of a life of 
observation, study and experiment among plants, in the 
field, forest and garden, and while in a few instances I 
may not agree with some of our botanical authorities, 
still, to be true to myself and my convictions, I could not 
do otherwise than state what appeared to me to be facts. 
It has been my aim in this, as in my other works, not 
to mislead, but to prompt the inexperienced to think as 
well as act — to investigate, experiment and seek the truth 
wherever it is to be found, without regard to what I or 
other authors have^said. It is a common failing among 
cultivators of plants to consider words equivalent to 
action, and theories as facts derived from actual experi- 
ence. We are all far too ready to accept theories in regard 
to the habits and structure of plants, instead of appealing 
to the plants themselves for the truth. It is so much 
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more convenient to believe than to inyestigate and know 
whether a declaration is true or false, that we have com- 
paratively few thorough and careful investigators of the 
phenomena of plant life. 

Horticulture as a science is as yet in its infancy, and 
while we know something of the botanical relationships 
of plants as exhibited in the floral organs and various 
other appendages and parts, there is yet much to be 
learned of their chemical and mechanical affiuities. In 
the hybridizing and crossing of species and varieties, 
and, perhaps, the intermingling of genera, fhero is a wide 
field open for investigation and experiment, from which 
very valuable and important results may confidently be 
expected ; and while I have devoted only a limited space 
to this subject, enough has probably been said to show 
the way in which operations should be performed. 
. The usual incentive to investigation is a desire to know, 
and a doubt often becomes a germ of knowledge and an 
aid to progress. In this way have emanated most of the 
greatest discoveries of all ages. When one has become 
sufficiently interested in a subject to inquire and inves- 
tigate, he enters upon the true and only road to actual 
knowledge. 

In endeavoring to explain some of the physiological 
laws and principles which govern the growth of plants, I 
have not placed implicit confidence in the statements of 
those who are usually considered eminent vegetable 
physiologists, for it appears to be a common failing with 
the authors of snch works to state definitely that a thing 
is thus and so, with seldom or never an if, but, or other 
modifying word that would indicate it was possible for 
the author to be mistaken, hence the gravest errors — if 
we call theni by no worse name — have been widely dis- 
seminated and credited as absolute facts. I have stated 
only what my own experience among plants has led mo 
to believe to be facts, without presuming upon the 
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boands of infallibility. The modes of propagation may 
not in every instance be the best known to others^ but 
they are the best known to the writer. 

The author asks no fellow laborer to place implicit 
confidence in the explanations given of the principles 
involved in the growth or modes of propagation of plants, 
but merely requests that their value or worthlessness be 
determined by actual personal experience, leaving all 
preconceived theories out of the question. 

There was a time in the author's life when such a work 
as this would have been of great assistance, and have 
saved him the loss of many valuable plants; and believing 
that there are at this day young men just entering the 
horticultural field who may be benefited and derive some 
little assistance from this volume, it is sent forth with 
the hope that it will not only be kindly received, but may 
serve to promote the propagation and cultivation of 
plants. 

Andrew S. Fuller. 
Ridgewoody N. J.y January^ 1887. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. 

For all practical purposes, the single individaal plant- 
cell may be considered as the unit of vegetable organism. 
These minute individual cells contain a vital principle 
called life, which may be defined as a force, possessing 
an aptitude to respond to a stimulus. 

It is the same in animals as in plants so long as they 
remain in their embryonic stages, but soon in the former 
energy, a condition of consciousness is delevoped. The egg 
of an insect, bird or other oviparous animal is a complex 
living organism, but it cannot in truth be said to possess 
consciousness, or be aware of its own existence; still, it 
responds to the stimulus (heat), energy is developed, and 
consciousness follows in succeeding stages. Seeds of 
plants respond to the same stimulus, the young plantlet 
absorbing nutriment from surrounding elements; and 
while it may not be conscious of the act, it possesses an 
inherent vital principle which enables it to reject certaiv 
substances and select others for its own use. 

But as man has not as yet been able to analyze this 
vital principle which we term life, or trace it — this 
mystenous force manifested in matter — ^to its source, hor- 

(11) 
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ticulturists are compelled to confine themselves to seek- 
ing a knowledge of the best means of promoting the 
development and multiplication of the cells, which, in 
their aggregate form, compose the plants that contribute 
so much to the welfare and pleasure of all members of 
the animal kingdom, man included. 

The plant-cell, however minute, is not a solid body, nor 
composed of a single element, but in structure is made 
up of several parts, and these are the result of a combina- 
tion of several substances. Within the young cell we 
find a viscid liquid, which has received the name ot proto- 
plasm (meaning formative matter), and usually floating in 
this there are numerous granules, the nature of which has 
not been fully determined, but they are supposed to be a 
kind of cell-kemels or nuclei, that probably play an im- 
portant part in the production of new cells. As the cell 
acquires age and enlarges, the protoplasm forms a gela- 
tinous coating on the inside of the true cell membrane, 
or .what may be considered the proper wall of the cell. 
This membraneous inner surface of the cell-wall is called 
the internal utricle by Mulder, and primordial utricle 
by Mohl. It is only visible in new and very young cells, 
and soon disappears; but, when present, maybe detected 
under the action of a tincture of iodine, which turns ifc 
yellow. As the cells thicken the internal utricle, also 
the cell-kernels or granules, become incorporated with the 
cell-walls. The chemical composition of the complete 
or mature cell is made up of three elements, carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen; but in this young and immature 
state the protoplasm contains nitrogen, and the nitrogen- 
ous substances are known under various names, such as 
gluten, albumen, and other well-known products of veg- 
etables. 

Commencing with the individual cell, we find them in 
a vast number of plants so minute that they are invisible 
to the unaided eye] and their forms can only be deter- 
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mioed by the aid of the most powerful microacopcfl. But 
down here, at or near the imit of vegetable life, we find 
perfect plants that conBiet of only a single cell, and 
among the most familiar of them is the yeast plant 
{Torula cereviaia) A cluster of 
■ these one-celled plants, highly 

magnifier], is ebown in fignre 1. 
There are different species of yeast 
plants, each of a different form, 
and all may be propagated, under 
proper conditions, us readily aa 
„ , planteof higher orders. The Bac- 

tena are among the most minnto 
and obscure race of one-celled organisms, and the in- 
terest in these ia increased on account of tlieir frequent 
association with many of the diseases of the higher 
order of plants and of ani- 
mals. There are handreds 
and thousands of species of 
these minute one-celled plants, 
and they asenme a great va- 
riety of forms; some are sim- 
ple round dots floating in 
liquid, others in chains of 
cells, while some species are 
ornamented in the most intri- 
cate geometric patterns, while 
others are oval, long, or Epread 
out in a fan-shape, as shown 
in the one-celled alga (Lie- „, „ 
moptiora splendxda), figure 2. 

While these minute one-celled plants play an impor- 
tant part in the development and continnation of plant- 
life, still their small size has, in a measure, prevented a, 
very general acquaintance with their stnictui-e and 
properties, as well as making it eomewhat diOiciilt to 
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trace the relations of snch low organisms throngh a 
multiplicity of diannels up to the higher forms of plants. 
Size and Foem of Cells, — The size and form of cells 
are infinitely varied, and, as only a comparatively small 
number of the known species of plants have been sub- 
jected to a careful microscopic examination, we can only * 
gather an idea of the many forms from what we know of 
the few. Wood cells of different forms and sizes are 
shown in figui-e 3. The size of cells may be said to vary 
from '/,, of an inch up to '/,,(. of an inch in diameter, and 
there are probably some 
that are even of less aizo. 
Not only do the cells in 
di£Ferent kinds of plants 
vary greatly in size, but 
such variation is also 
found in different parts 
of the same plant. It is 
also known that the cells 
of a rapidly - growing, 
healthy plant are larger 
than those of one that is 
feeble and sickly. In 
form, cells vary from the 
■ Fig. 3.-WCK.D CELLS. simple globule of the yeast 

- plant in every conceiv- 
able direction, frequently assuming intricate geometrical 
figures, the ellipsoidal apparently springing from the 
spherical; following upward we find the cube, prismatic, 
hexagonal, stellate, fusiform, and branching cells. The 
spherical, oval and eliiptical are most common in fungi 
and herbaceous plants, the more complicated appearing 
in ehruba, trees and other plants belonging to what are 
termed the higher orders. 

Gbowth oj? Cells. — Each individual cell is a direct 
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product of other cells, or some form of organizable matter 
coutaining the elements of which the cell is composed. 
At first the cell consists of a separate membrane, but as 
growth commences there is a re-arrangement of the 
formative matter, varying according to the characteristics 
of the plant in the coarse of development. In some of 
the lower forms, as has already been stated, the fully 
developed plant consists of a single cell, others of only 
an aggregation of the same or closely allied forms; but as 
we pass upward, the structure becomes more complicated, 
and there is a greater variety in the shai)e of the cells, as 
well as in the elements of which they are composed. 
The cells have the power of multiplication, new cells 
springing from the mother cell ; these in turn producing 
others, and in plants like the common puff ball, many 
millions are produced in a few hours. Dr. Lindley cal- 
culated that in one gigantic species, the Bovisia Oiganteay 
that the cells were produced at the rate of sixty-six mil- 
lions in a minute. But in such simple kinds of plants 
as the mushrooms and sea-weeds, the entire structure is 
composed of what is called cellular tissues, a pulpy mass 
very similar to that which makes up the bulk of our 
cultivated fruits and vegetables. Some cells elongate to 
a great length and become a continuous hollow tube, as 
in the filaments of Cotton, or solid fibers, as in the inner 
bark of the Basswood and Papaw tree, or in such herba- 
ceous plants as the Ramie, Hemp, Jute and other fiber- 
yielding species. There is a wide difference in the way 
cells are united. In some of the lower orders of plants 
the cell walls separate as they form, but in the higher 
and more complex, the walls of the young cells are solid 
and only divide or split apart as they advance in age. 
In many of the simple plants, the cells are widely sepa- 
rated and the intervals between them is filled with a semi- 
liquid mass, in which nothing that resembles a cell can be 
discovered. But as we advance to the higher orders of 
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plants, a more compact and systematic organization is 
observable and the cell-walls touch each other at one or 
more points, permitting of the transmission of fluids 
from one to another. While young the cell- walls are so 
thin that they allow of a rapid transmission of fluids and 
gases, but when they reach a more mature condition the 
walls become thick and rigid, but never entirely impervi- 
ous to liquids, for even dead plants will absorb moisture, 
and often assume the forms and colors which they posr 
sessed when alive. The restoration to apparent life of 
various species of Lycopodiums, Mosses, and the well- 
known "Eose of Jericho^' {Anastatica hierochuntinc), 
are familiar examples of this kind. But it is only while 
the cells are young and contain protoplasm that they are 
available for the propagation of plants under artificial 
conditions. The propagator should keep this in mind, as 
it will often be of assistance to him in selecting cuttings 
and cions of plants for propagation. 

The Transudation of Fluids. — The inlxerent 
power that cells possess of absorbing fluids and transmit- 
ting them from cell to cell, is the process by which 
nature enables plants to obtain nutriment from the 
medium by which they are surrounded, whether it be 
air, earth, water, or all of these combined. This trans- 
ference of fluids from one cell to another, by a process of 
transudation, is universal among plants, and while it may 
be said that the energy displayed in the movement is 
controlled by a physical law applicable to both animal 
and vegetable membranes, still there is a vital force pres- 
ent in the living tissues, of the origin or properties of 
which we know but little. The operations of this force 
or principle may be, as is generally clainiied by vegetable 
physiologists, purely mechanical, but that it does possess 
an inherent power of selection, using certain material or 
elements and rejecting others, can scarcely be doubted, or, 
as Dr. Thayer has said, m a paper on Plant Life, that. 
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** While some of the little cells are at work on delicious 
honey and rare pei*fumes, others are engaged iu com- 
pounding healing medicines and even deleterious poisons." 
It is quite within the range of possibilities that plants 
possess the power of discrimination or choice, irrespec- 
tive of their mechanical structure, and this may, in part 
at least, account for their responsive action to certain 
stimulants and not to others. Of course we are not to 
suppose that plants possess any functions corresponding 
with mind in animals^ but they do possess a sensitiveness, 
which often nearly approaches, if it does not quite reach, 
the realms of intelligence. The physical process in 
obedience to which fluids pass from cell to cell, or through 
any permeable membrane, has been named endosmosis 
and exosmosis. The first is given to the inward flow and 
the other to the outward. These namcDs were applied by 
H. J. Dutrochet, an eminent French physiologist, who 
wrote several valuable treatises on animal and vegetable 
physiology, published in Paris between 1824 and 1837, 
and since his time the above terms have been in common 
use. The explanation of this process of transudation is, 
that liquids of different density, placed on opposite sides 
of a permeable membrane, are naturally attracted or flow 
towards each other, and sooner or later become inter- 
mingled. The thinnest liquid will flow towards and into 
the thicker, and this movement is called endo^smosc, 
while at the same time a much smaller amount of the 
thicker will flow out into the thinner {exosmose), until 
both become of equal density. A linen or silk bag, filled 
with honey or thick syrup, and suspended in a pail of water 
will furnish a good illustration of the movements of fluids 
by transudation, for while the water will flow in, some of 
the honey will be dissolved, thinned, and then flow out, 
this process continuing until the entire liquid becomes 
merely honey-flavored or sweetened water, and of the 
same density throughout. The same kind of interchange. 
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as it may be termecl, takes place when the living tissues 
of any two closely allied plants are placed in contact, as 
in the common operations of budding and grafting, for 
it will seldom occur that the density of the fluids in both 
stock and cion, or even a bud, will be exactly the same; 
consequently, a movement, however feeble at first, mu3t 
follow close contact of the living plant-cells. In some 
instances, as I shall have occasion to show in a succeeding 
chapter, the greater the difference in density of the 
fluids, the more likely are the two parts to unite quickly 
and permanently. But it is not to be supposed that the 
transmission of fluids from cell to cell is ail that is neces- 
sary to make those of one plant support another, or to 
insure a union between the severed parts of two species 
or varieties, as in the operations of budding and grafting, 
for there is an individuality of plants not always easily 
recognized; still, it exists, and while the transudation of 
fluids may take place, there must also exist an affinity be- 
tween stock and cion to insure the coalescing of cells. 
The principle involved cannot, with our present knowl- 
edge of life in plants, be fully explained, and vegetable 
physiologists usually refer to the movement of fluids in 
plants as a mechanical process, probably because this is 
the easiest way of bridging a chasm that they cannot 
fathom. The sap of the Oak may flow into a cion from 
a Hickory by the process of transudation, but the cells of 
the latter refuse to use it, or even respond to a stimulus 
from such a source. This individuality in the functions 
of cells enables one part of a plant to be engaged in ac- 
cumulating very different elements from those of other 
parts. The leaves, flowers, roots and bark may all be 
manufacturing, as it were, quite different substances. 
The petals of the Rose emit a different scent from that of 
the leaf or other part of the plant, and that this fra- 
grance is a distinct product of their cells is shown in 
the attar of Boses distilled therefrom. Then again 
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almost every different variety of the Bose has an indi- 
vidual fragrance of its own^ which is only emitted while 
the cells remain in their natural and original form. 
The bark-cells of many species of plants yield valuable 
products not to be found in any considerable amount in 
other parts of the same plants as in the bark of the Cin- 
namon tree^ Benzoin, Peruvian bark, and in the root-bark 
of the Sassafras. In other plants the roots may yield a 
large amount of coloring matter, as in* those of the 
Madder, while only a trace of it appears in the stems and 
leaves. Seeds of some kinds of plants yield oil in the 
greatest profusion, with little or none in other parts; Flax, 
Bape and Cotton seed are familiar instances of this kind. 
Some seeds contain most powerful poisons, like those of 
the Strychnos, while the pulp surrounding them is in- 
noxious. The Peach tree yields the most luscious of 
fruits, while from the seed maybe extracted Prussic acid, 
the most virulent of all known vegetable poisons. 
Special deposits of special elements in the same plant 
may be considered the rule in nearly all of those most 
useful to man, and yet all these various substances are 
derived from the same sources, and are composed of 
simple elements, known by less than a half dozen differ- 
ent names. A plant, therefore, is in itself a chemical 
laboratory, and within its minute cells systematical evolu- 
tions are in progress, which we can neither see or fully 
understand, but the results are quite apparent to some 
one or all of our senses. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

« 

MOVEMENT AND REORGANIZATION OF CELLS. 

There is always a struggle in nature to right herself 
after any disturbing cause has interrupted her ordinary 
currents and conditions, and the propagator of plants is 
constantly doing this, especially when multiplying plants 
by division of cellular and woody tissues. Young and 
active cells contain matter that not only serves for the 
completion of the cell itself, but for the formation of new 
cells, and it is to the latter principle that we must attri- 
bute the ready response of vegetable structures to vari- 
ous stimulants and irritants. When a mass of cells is 
artificially divided or separated, as in the operation of 
making cuttings of the stems and roots of ligneous plants, 
or of cellular matter, as found in many bulbs and tubers, 
the exposed cells immediately make an effort to heal or 
cover the wound with new cells and restore the missing 
parts. 

A severed root may, under favorable conditions, throw 
out new rootlets to take the place of the part removed, 
and from the exposed cells, made in removing a branch of 
a tree or shrub, new shoots often appear. Cuttings made 
of young twigs strive to furnish themselves with new 
roots wherewith to gather nutriment, and in all these 
various operations, there is a movement of cell-matter 
resulting in the production of new cells, no matter what 
form they may subsequently assume ; whether it be that 
of roots, leaves, or any other of the many parts and ap- 
pendages of plants. 

The movement of cell-matter under multifarious con- 
ditions appears to be always in response to either a 
stimulant or irritant, and whatever other stimulant there 
may be present, that of heat is of paramount import- 
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ance. It may be that only one or two degrees above the 
freezing point is all that is necessary to promote action 
in the vegetable cells of certain plants indigenous to 
cold latitudes, still, this is just as indispensable as sixty 
or seventy degrees higher temperature is for producing a 
similar movement in the cells of those inhabiting tropical 
climates. 

It is to this movement of cell-matter, in response to a 
stimulant, that we are indebted for all the benefits and 
advantages derived from the artificial methods of propa- 
gating plants. The gardener's art consists principally 
in taking advantage of what he has here learned in regard 
to the natural functions and properties of plants. 

The uniformity of the movement of cell-matter has 
enabled the propagator to formulate certain operations 
in order that they may be conducted under uniform 
conditions, and for the express purpose of producing 
uniform results. Under certain conditions, he is enabled 
to make the cells of one plant throw out new cells which 
unite firmly with those of another, thereby admitting of 
the passage of fluids, as in the operations known as bud- 
ding and grafting. But under other and different con* 
ditions, this exuded cell-matter may become roots, cap- 
able of absorbing nutriment directly from surrounding 
elements in the soil, or, as in the case of the true epi- 
phytes, from the atmosphere. 

In the formation of knots on ligneous plants there is 
certainly a deviation from natural channels in the de- 
positing of cell-matter. A few cells at first, through 
some obstruction or disturbing cause, are forced out of a 
direct course, and the next layer of woody tissues de- 
posited must pass over or around the obstruction, this 
being repeated year after year, until the entire abnormal 
structure is complete and built up, in many instances, to 
an enormous size ; for Ash-knots two to three feet in 
diameter, and weighing a hundred pounds, are not un- 
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common in many of the forests of oar Northern States. 
The grain of these knots appears to be formed by cells 
propelled by some cyclonic force that gave to them a 
rotating motion^ and yet there is a uniformity in this 
distorted re-arrangement. Another peculiarity of these 
knots is, that the bark covering them always partakes of 
the characteristics of the wood underneath and is fully as 
variable in structure. 

But what may be termed the formative principle in 
plants, is always a potent power, and while frequently ap- 
pearing to^ promote abnormal growths, is equally power- 
ful in assisting the re-arrangement of cell-matter for 
continuing and perpetuating natural forms. The move- 
ment and re-arrangement of cell-matter under artificial 
conditions must have often been observed by all farmers 
and gardeners, although probably few of those engaged 
in these pursuits ever think these phenomena worthy of 
any special attention or study. An excellent illustration 
of this movement or action of cells is often found among 
the tubers of the common Potato, that have been stored 
in cellars or pits where the temperature was a little too 
high to insure perfect inactivity. An increase of tem- 
perature a few degrees above the passive point tends to 
incite action in the cells, and the most natural result 
would be a growth from the eyes or buds, which very 
frequently, if not generally, follows. But it is in the 
abnormal growths that we obtain the best illustration of 
the potency of the formative principle, as, for instance, in 
the not unfamiliar production of new tubers on the out- 
side or within large hollow Potatoes. No leaves, stems, 
or roots are produced to assist the growth of these new 
tubers, but the starchy cell-matter of the old Potato 
moves inward or outward, as the case may be, and in re- 
forming, builds up an entirely new stiaicture out of the 
materials obtained from the old. These new tubers, 
produced in the absence of light, have well-formed buds 
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or eyes on their surface, and, in fact, are in every rcBpect 
typical representatives of their parents, and yet the con- 
ditions under which they have grown are certainly ab- 
normal or unnaturul. 

Similar movements of cell-matter, as Bccn in the Po- 
tato, occur in other 
species of tnbers and 
bulbs, and they may be 
looked for among all 
families of plants when 
placed under artificial 
conditions, or subjected 
to injnry or serious dis- 
turbance of any kind. 
Propagators of plants 
can, and often do, utilize 
these abnormal growths, 
produced by the reor- 
ganization of eel] -mat- 
ter, in the multiplica- 
tion of Tarious species 
and varieties under cul- 
tivation. For instance, with the scaly bulbs of Lilies, 
like those of L. speciomm, shown in figure 4, we have 
a complete and perfect structure which, if planted en- 
tire, wilt produce its one, or, at most, two 
fiower atems, with leaves scattered along their 
entire length, the roots gathering nutriment 
from the soil for the support of the plant. But 
if we separate the individual scales and place 
them in a congenial material, such as moist 
earth, sand or moss, keeping them only moder- 
ately warm, and allow sufficieut time for the 
■ change, each scale will produce a small bulb, 
an exact counterpart of the parent bulb. A email 
scale is shown in figure 5, as it appears when nn- 
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dergoing a cliange of atructnre. A cell neat the base 

of the detached scab draws to itself the cell-matter of 
an aJjoiniug one, the two add otlier cells, all deriving 
their snpport from the contents of the old cells, and 
from tiieae reservoirs of nutriment a new scaly bulb of 
the exact type of the old or parent bulb is built up, just 
as occurred in the formation of a new tuber out of the 
materials of the old one in the Potato. Sometimes sev- 
ei-al bulbs will be produced from a 
single scale, as the formative principle 
may become active in one or more cells 
at the same time. These scales, in 
their aggregate form, make a complete 
or perfect bulb, are really sessile sub- 
terranean leaves, which, as shown, 
possess an inherent power of repro- 
ducing their kind in the absence of 
any additional organic material from 
otlier sources. 

That the cell-matter of these sub- 
terranean scales or leaves is not specifi- 
cally different from that of which the 
upper or stem leaves is composed, is 
readily shown when the old or main 
bulbs are planted so deep that a few 
inches of the base of the flower stem 
will be covered with soil. The flower 
stems of this species of Lily, as stated, 
produce leaves along their en tire length. 
Fig. 6. but those below the surface of the 

LILT BiiLBs OM THB grouud are prevented from developing 

FLOWER STEM. ■ , . ■ l l il 

into true aerial leaves ; consequently 
the cell-matter provided by other parts of the plant is re- 
organized and becomes small bulbs (figure 6), which emit 
roots for their individual use and support later in the 
season, when they will be cast off by the mature and 
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ripened parent stem. That these etem bulbs aro the pro- 
duct of i-eorganiaed cell-matter, -which, under other con- 
ditions, would have spread out into long, thin, aerial and 
true leaves, is quite evident from the fact tliat they uro 
only produced at the point where an embryo leaf-bud 
had formed a junction with the stem. It is not only 
in the propagation of plants under artificial conditiona 
that we find great uniform- 
ity in the movement of cell- 
matter proceeding from 
uniform causes, but it is 
also observable in the re- 
sults of attacks and iujuriea 
inflicted by insects. In the 
growth of what are called i 
galls on plants, produced, 
BO far as known, by the irn- 
tation caused in depositing 
eggs, or the presence of the 
larvae hatched therefrom, 
the results are so uniform 
that the entomologist is 
enabled, at a glance, to Fig, 7.-oi« aiu. 

identify the inhabitants of galls by the structure and 
outward appearance of their dwotlinga. 

Why the irritation caused by the depositing of a few 
minute eggs by a small four-winged black fly (Cyntps 
spongijicd), on the leaf-stalk of the Black Oak should 
cause cell-matter to rush to tliat part, and form a largo 
puffy gall an inch or more in diameter, and of a speci- 
fic structure, differing widely from those produced by n 
closely-related insect upon other species of the Onk, we 
do not know ; but the fact that every distinct species of 
Cynipa produces a different gall is well known to every 
entomologist. (Figure 7 — a, larva in center; b, hole 
where the fly escaped.) 
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In the trne Oak Apple (figure 7), the cell-matter im- 
mediately Burrounding the larvaa ia the center of the 
gall becomes very hard and woody, while the space be- 
tween this center kernel aud the rind of the gall is filled 
with a grayish, light, spongy matter. la wliat is called 
the "Bastard Oak-Apple," produced by the Cynips 
inanis on the Red Oak, the centra! kernel or cell is not 
hard and woody, and the rind is connected with the 
center by slender radiating filaments, as shown in figure 
8. Another species of Cynips produces a very distinct 
gall on the acorn of both the Black and Red Oak indis- 
criminately. Different species of insects not only pro- 
duce different kinds of galls on the Oak, but upon vari- 
ous other kinds of trees 
and shrubs, and even upon 
many herbaceous plants. 
The Pine-cone Gall of the 
Willow is a familiar object 
in every swamp where the 
Heart-leaved Willow {Salix 
cordata), is found, and is 
the result of the depositing 
of eggs of a minute species 
of gall-gnat. As soon as the 
eggs are deposited in the 
young twig of the Willow, 
the cell-matter proceeds to 
form a cone-like structure. 
Fig. 8.-BASTABI, OAK APPLB. something entirely differ- 
ent and entirely foreign to 
the natural functions of the plant, and this movement 
continues until the gall is complete, the outer part being 
covered with regularly formed scales, the whole resem- 
bling a small pine cone. There may be thousands of these 
galls in the same field or swamp, but all will be found 
nearly of one size, and built up on the same general plan. 
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Where different species of insects, bo far ob onr knowl- 
edge enables tis to determine, produce galls out of ident- 
ically the same materials, thej are invariablj of a differ- 
ent structure and form, showing that however slight the 
variation in the chemical or mechanical nature of the 
cause, the reaalta may bo widely variable. For instance, 
there are several species of gail-gnatH that breed in the 
Grape-vine, but each produced a distinct form of gall. 
One species that attacks the young succulent caties 
makes a gall somewhat resembling a small apple, and it 
is known as the " Apple Gall " of the vine, while the 
habitation of another species resembles a cluster of fll- 
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berte. The same rule holds good with galls produced on 
the leaves of the Grape-vine. The galle produced by the 
minute parasite formerly known as Pemphigus vitifoUa, 
Fitch, but now as Phylloxera vastatrix, Planchon, appear 
oa the underside of the leaf, and are merely small greeu 
fleshy swellings, more or less wrinkled, and with a slight 
depression on the upper side, forming a cup with a kind 
of hairy or pubescent margin. But in another leaf-gall, 
known as the "Trumpet Grape-gall," produced by a 
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small species of Gall-gnat (Cecidomyia), the eggs are 
deposited on or in the upper surface of the leaf, and the 
cell-matter, moying to the point of irritation, builds up 
a trumpet-like gall (figure 9), a quarter to one-third of 
an inch in length. These galls, when produced on the 
leaves of wild vines having reddish petioles or leaf 
stalks, assume the same color, and on others they are 
greenish white, showing that the cell-matter, when re- 
sponding to an irritant, may not change its natural 
chemical properties any more than it would in respond- 
ing to a stimulant, and guided by the formative prin- 
ciple while perfecting the growth of the plant. 

We are not to suppose that these galls are necessarily 
injurious to plants, for while the normal conditions and 
channels of circulation' may be temporarily changed, 
followed by a re-forming of cell-matter under new con^- 
ditions, and for the express purpose of giving food and 
protection to an insect, still the tissues of which these 
galls are composed are generally healthy, and are, without 
doubt, capable of performing the regular functions of 
assimilation. 



CHAPTER III. 

ORIGIN AND KINDS OF BUDS. 

The origin of buds is a subject that has received much 
attention from vegetable physiologists, but in pursuing 
their investigations it is to be feared that many of them 
have been more anxious to confirm some previously con- 
ceived theory than to discover the truth from actual per- 
sonal research. 

Beginning at the unit of vegetable structures, we find 
plants composed of a single cell. In the multiplication 
or growth of these single cells a new cell is produced — 
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in other words^ it puts forth a hud, this in turn another ; 
these, however, are only single cell buds, but as we 
adyanee upward in the scale we find plants composed of 
an aggregation of cells, therefore compound in their 
structure, and their buds, assuming the parent form, are 
also made up of a number of cells, arranged in regular 
order, through the controlling influence of what is called 
the formative or living principle. Kee])ing the fact 
in mind that new cells are always the product ofr other, 
or parent cells, and that in the re-arrangement of cell- 
matter, or growth, the new cells preserve their typical 
form, we can readily understand how buds, even of the 
most complicated structure, may, under favorable con- 
ditions, be produced from living organizable vegetable 
matter, on or within any part or appendage of a plant. 
It is true that, when plants are under normal conditons 
and with room for full development, they produce buds 
uniformly at certain points and not elsewhere ; but it is 
seldom that a plant is so favorably situated as not to bo 
disturbed at some period in its life; consequently, abnor- 
mal growths may become hereditary through the oft- 
recurring mfluence of abnormal conditions. In a state of 
nature, there is usually more or less crowding among 
plants, and parts are disturbed, broken, or destroyed. 
The larger animals trample upon the small and young 
plants, or later in life browse upon the stems and 
branches, while insect enemies sting, cut and wound 
plants in various ways, consequently there is always a 
struggle for existence, which begets a necessity for a de- 
parture from what, under otlier conditions, would be 
the natural order of growth. 

There are as many different forms of buds as there 
are different species of plants, but for the sake of con- 
venience, they may all be aiTanged under five groups, 
viz.: The (1) terminal, {2) axillary, (3) accessory, (4) 
fruit bud, (5) adventitious. Buds, although of vai'ious 
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forms, are generally, in the higher order of plants, com- 
posed of imbricated scales, enclosing the rudiments of 
stems, leaves, or organs of reproduction. The ter- 
minal bud is situated on the end of a stem or branch (as 
in fig. 10), and the axillary bud on the side just below, 
and usually in the axils of the leaves, and this bud may 
either grow and become a branch or remain dormant, or 
be entirely overgrown and obliterated. The terminal 
and the axillary buds are really the same in 
structure and importance, for if the terminal 
bud be destroyed, the one next below it be- 
comes the terminal, and the elongation of 
the stem or branch proceeds with but a slight 
check. It is seldom that all of the axillary 
buds become branches, as only the strongest 
and most favorably situated grow, for nature, 
in her prodigality, provides more than are 
required in the regular order of growth. 
The accessory bud is merely one of a cluster 
of buds sometimes surrounding the base of 
Fiff. 10. a terminal, but more frequently accompany- 
""SJillIrt'''' ing the axillary buds. If by accident or 
BUDS. otherwise the regular terminal or axillary 
bud is destroyed, the accessory buds take their place, 
one or more of their number growing. These ac- 
cessory buds are not only found on the stems of 
annual and perennial plants, both herbaceous and 
ligneous, but also scattered over the surface of such 
tubers as the common Potato and Jerusalem Artichoke. 
In other tubers and bulbs they are found clustered at 
the crown or apex, as in the tubers of the Dahlia, Herba- 
ceous Paeony and bulbs like the Turnip, Beet, Crocus and 
Gladiolus. Then, again, we find the axillary and acces- 
sory buds distributed along subterranean stems of various 
kinds of plants, and naturally they are only produced at 
the nodes or joints, as seen on the cane of the Grape-vine 
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D aoBRKL {Oxalif AeetaixBtt). 
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or the underground branches of the Canada Thistle and 
common Wood Sorrel {Oxalis Acetosella), shown at a and 
b, figure 11. 

The propagators make extensive use of all these forms 
of buds, in multiplying the various kinds of plants under 
cultivation. 

Fruit-buds appear on plants in the same position as 
other buds of the regular form — that is, they are either 
terminal or lateral, but principally the latter ; on trees 
they are often found on short spurs, which remain pro- 
ductive for many years. These buds contain the embryo 
organs of the flower, and in many kinds of plants they 
are formed the season previous to their full development. 
But the production of visible fruit-buds is by no means 
a universal characteristic of plants, for in many orders, 
and especially among cryptogamous plants (Ferns, Sela- 
ginellas. Mosses, etc.), true flowers or flower-buds are 
unknown, for the spores, which answer the purpose of 
seeds in the higher orders, are developed on th^ stems, 
leaves or other appendages of the plants, without the 
appearance of any previously formed organ in the least 
resembling flower or fruifc-buds. Still, some of these 
plants produce both aerial and subterranean buds as 
freely and with as great uniformity as the most common 
of our cultivated fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs. 
The spores of these cryptogams are also produced with as 
' great regularity and distinctness of form and position on 
the plant, and are usually as available for the purpose of 
propagation, as the most perfect and highly developed 
seeds. 

Adventitious buds have long been a source of discord 
among vegetable physiologists, and some of the old and 
erroneous theories are not as yet quite obsolete. It 
is less than a century ago that several learned European 
botanists claimed that every bud on the stem of a tree 
Wfis an embryo plant fixed in position, but sending its 
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roots downward and its leaves upward, haying a kind of 
indiyidual existence in the performance of its nataral 
functions. All buds that might appear on the stem, and 
of the regular order, were supposed to be developed dor- 
mant or latent buds that had remained inactive from 
the time they were originally produced on the young 
stem when it was first clothed with leaves. The idea 
that buds could be developed or formed out of the young 
cell-matter at any time or at any point, on certain kinda 
of plants, seems never to have occurred to many of these 
earlier investigators, and, I may add, even to some still 
living. That buds do lie dormant for a time— years in 
some instances— must be admitted, but this will not ac- 
count for their frequent appearance on parts of plants 
where no bud could have previously existed, as on the 
intemodes of the stems and 
branches, as well as on leaves 
and true roots. In seeking 
for the origin of these ad- 
ventitious or chance buds, we 
have no occasion to confine 
our investigations to a single 
order of plants, because they 
constantly appear in a vast ^ ,, 

, •'. . ,. ^ ., -, Fig. 12.— BOSK-LEAF AS OUTTIHO. 

number of species distributed 

among widely separated genera and families, and it 
is not at all difficult to trace their source to the 
reorganization of cell-matter. The leaf of a Rose cannot 
be said to contain buds of any kind, still it will, when 
stripped from the stem, with no wood or bark attached, 
and placed under favorable conditions, produce roots and 
a bud near the base of the stalk or petiole, as shown in 
figure 12. The same is true of the Bryophyllum, some 
Begonias, and hundreds of other familiar and well-known 
plants that florists are constantly propagating by leaves, 
and even minute portions of a leaf. Even the bark 
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taken from the intemodes of some kind of plants, where 
there are no indications of the existence of dormant 
buds, will produce both roots and buds. Were it not for 
our modern facilities — notably, the microscope — we might 
be inclined to account for the origin of these chance buds 
by supposing, as claimed by some of the earlier botanists, 
that the germ? or embryo buds were floating about in 
the sap of the plants, ever ready to develop when an op- 
portunity offered. 

H. F. Link, a celebrated German botanist of a half 
century ago, says: *^ The adventitious buds are distin- 
guished from the axillary buds by their structure ; in 
the latter, the greater part of the pith goes with the 
wood into the supporting leaf, and in the former the 
entire amount of pith passes into the bud." But Prof. 
Link's distinction between axillary and adventitious 
buds were more imaginary than real, and that the pith 
of even ligneous plants supporting the leaf was long 
since shown to be erroneous. Dr. J. M. Schleiden, in 
his ** Principles of Botany," published about forty years 
ago, in speaking of adventitious buds of perennial plants 
with vegetation periodically dormant, says : " that the 
axillary and adventitious buds are only to be distin- 
guished by the mode of development," and further that, 
''each stem, whether a common one or a root stem, can 
develop a bud. These buds are caused, not only by ac- 
cidental and intentional wounding of the stem, but also 
by the inclination of plants to develop buds at certain 
places." However much later botanists may disagree 
witli Prof. Schleiden in regard to his pet theories and 
caustic denunciation of some of those advanced by his 
contemporaries, practical horticulturists of the present 
day will certainly agree with him as to the appearance 
and origin of adventitious buds, although, in the chapter 
previous to the one from which the above remarks are 
copied, he states distinctly that, in Dicotyledons, ''no 
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Toot is capable of producing buds/' p. 220. Bat, as I 
have said, adventitious buds appear as freely on roots as 
on leaves, and under similar conditions, but vegetable 
physiologists seem to be inclined to ignore the fact, or 
get around it by saying that when a root produces a bud 
it should be considered as a subterranean stem. The late 
Dr. Lindley in his " Theory of Horticulture " says: *'In 
general, roots have no buds, and are therefore incapable 
of multiplying the plant to which they belong,'' but he 
adds, *^ that it constantly happens in some species that 
they have the power of formmg what are called adven- 
titious buds; and, in such cases, they may be employed 
for the purposes of propagation." 

Prof. Asa Gray, in his *' Structural Botany," Chap, 
iii., p. 82, says that, although roots are not naturally 
fumisbed with buds, yet, under certain circumstances, 
those of many trees and shrubs and some herbs, have the 
power of producing them. Again, in Chap, iv., p. 98, 
he says of adventitious buds: **It has been already re- 
marked that roots, although naturally destitute of buds, 
do yet produce them in certain plants, especially when 
wounded." This is very true, but there are many species 
of plants, and notably among these the Wild Raspberry of 
both Europe and America, that multiply naturally and 
rapidly from adventitious buds on their true roots, as 
well as from those developed on what are usually con- 
sidered as subterranean stems. 

« 

With the present state of our knowledge in regard to 
the structure of plants, it would not be wise, to say the 
; least, to attempt to fix a limit to the range of adventi- 
tious buds, for, as I have already said, their origin de- 
pends largely upon the vital energies of the parent cell, 
and, as Prof. Schleiden remarks, ** the self-subsistence and 
power of reproduction of the cell is the foundation of 
the reproduction of plants." From this power, under 
favorable conditions, can each individual cell or group 
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form new cells and bnds, which may or may not, accord- 
ing to circumstances, become a Dew plant. Botanists 
have been inclined to pass over the adventitious bud as 
a thing rarely occurring, and then merely a chance pro- 
duction, consequently not of sufficient moment to call 
for any special attention, but to the propagator of plants 
it has become of great importance wherever and when- 
ever it can be made available in the multiplication of 
valuable species and varieties. 



CHAPTER IV. 
ROOTS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 

• ^ 

In many of the simple plants no organs corresponding 
to the true roots of the higher orders are produced, the 
nutrient elements being absorbed directly through all 
parts of tl)e plant alike. At what point in the ascending 
scale the true roots first appear has not been fully deter- 
mined, but these organs most probably follow, or are co- 
existent with, the inception of a division of cells into 
groups, each possessing special functions, as found in all 
compound plants. 

As soon as a plant has advanced upward in the scale, 
and reached a plane where different organs are evolved 
with distinct and special functions, roots become neces- 
sary to its existence, and are consequently among the 
first of a multiplicity of organs to appear. It is true, if 
we consult the writings of our most eminent vegetable 
physiologists, we find that they do not agree as to what 
part or how much of certain plants should be designated 
as roots. In the funguses, such as mold and mildew, as 
well as in the larger mushrooms, the filmy threads called 
mycelium answer the purpose of true roots, producing 
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a form of bud from which spring up, in some instances, 
stout stems, bearing a cap coutaining fruit-like organs ; 
while in others there is only a very minute ascending 
axis. 

While authors differ very widely in their opinions as 
to what part of certain plants should be considered as 
roots, and what should not, nearly all agree that what- 
ever is developed below the cotyledons, figure 13, or first 
pair of seed-leaves, in dicotyledonous plants, should at 
first be considered as the root or descend- 
ing axis ; but this part soon undergoes a 
change, or outgrows its n(»rmal functions, 
and becomes merely an extension of the 
true stem or ascending axis. The embryo 
root, no doubt, when it fii*st pushes out 
from the seed, absorbs nutriment from the 
elements with which it is surrounded, just 
as the smaller rootlets do later in the life 
of the plant ; but when this main or cen- 
tral root ceases to absorb nutrients it would 
be difficult to determine. The stem or 
ascending axis, and the two cotyledons 
(seed-leaves), with a central terminal bud 
or leaf (plumule) is that part of the plant skedung, show- 
which seeks the light and air ; while the ^n« cotylbdous. 
part growing in the opposite direction, or downward, is 
the root or descending axis or radix. In many of the 
monocotyledonous plants (one cotyledon or seed-leaf), like 
the Grasses, Asparagus, Yuccas, Palms, etc., there are a 
number of roots, or a multiplication or division of the 
i*adix from the first, and, in some instances this emission 
of what may be properly called adventitious roots appears 
to be the normal habit. 

But these rather anomalous characters need not sur- 
prise the propagator of plants if he will keep in mind 
that variation is a rule of nature ; and while there is suf- 
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ficient uniformity in the laws governing the growth of 
vegetation to enable us to discover what we may term 
general principles, yet it is impossible for us to determine 
with certainty the exact limits of variation. 

In a general way, it may be said that roots growing in 
the ground have a tendency to go downward, or toward 
the center of the earth. Prof. Gray says that the plant- 
let possesses a kind of polarity, and is composed of coun- 
terpart systems — namely, a descending axis, or root, and 
an ascending axis, or stem. Prof. Balfour, in referring 
to this subject, says : " Physiologists have not been able 
to detect any law to which they can refer the phenomena, 
although certain agencies are obviously concerned in the 
effect. Some have said that the root is especially influ- 
enced by the attraction of the earth, while the stem is 
influenced by light." But experiments have shown that 
the downward course of the root is not always due to the 
attraction of gravitation, or to moisture in the soil ; nei- 
ther is the ascent of the stem due to the action of light, 
although all these, no doubt, have an influence upon the 
plantlet in its early stages of growth. Thomas Andrew 
Knight placed mustard seeds and French beans on the 
circumference of two wheels which were put in rapid 
motion, the one horizontal and the other in a vertical 
manner, and he found that in the former the roots took 
a direction intermediate between that impressed by gravi- 
tation and by the centrifugal force — namely, downward 
and outward, while the stems were inclined upward and 
inward. In the latter the force of gravitation was neutral- 
ized by the constant change of position ; the centrifugal 
force acted alone, by which the roots were directed out- 
ward at the same time that the stems grew inward. But 
these variations may have all been due to the liquid con- 
dition of the parts of the young plants. Some plants 
grow indifferently in all directions from the very incep- 
tion of germination, and it is well known that the roots 
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of parasites point toward the center of their host. While 
the first root of the plantlet growing in the earth, and in 
a position free to act, generally goes downward, the sec- 
ondarj or adventitious roots have a tendency to wander 
in search of food, not only pushing out at right angles 
from the central descending axis, hut often climb up 
banks at a very acute angle. There is no doubt about 
the uniformity of action in first roots of plants, but those 
produced later are controlled by varying conditions and 
circumstances. 

The sensitiveness of the root is mainly in its point, 
and it is through the younger parts that the nutrient 
properties are mostly absorbed from the medium io which 
they live. Old or large roots cannot take up moisture or 
the elements of nutrition necessary for the growth of the 
stem and its appendages ; hence the necessity of preserv- 
ing the small fibers from injury in transplanting, as well 
as placing the principal roots in a position where new 
rootlets will be produced in time to respond to a call 
upon them for nutriment by the leaves. 

The most natural position for roots is at the base of 
the stem, whatever form the latter may assume, whether 
it be that of a tree, shrub, vine, herb, bulb, tuber, epi- 
phyte, or even a parasite, which pierces with its x*oots the 
tissues of its host for nutriment. But as all roots aro 
produced by the multiplication of cells within restricted 
limits, they may, like the adventitious bud, appear, under 
favorable conditions, upon all parts of the same plants 
on the stem, leaves, buds, or other appendages. Roots 
have no more fixedness of character than branches, for 
they may in many instances bo changed into stems or 
branches, and there are some kinds of trees, like the Wil? 
lows and Poplars, that may be completely inverted, the 
roots becoming branches and the branches roots, The 
same is true of many other kinds of plants to which I 
shall have occasion to refer hereafter. 
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Roots, like stems and branches, lengthen at their points 
only, and while the absorption of moisture and nutriment 
is principally through the newly-formed cells near the 
ends of the rootlets, still they continue to take in liquids 
through all parts until they have become hardened and 
enclosed in a cortical layer of cells. It is no doubt true, 
as Mr. Darwin claims, that sensitiveness to moisture 
resides specially in the tip of the root, but it can readily 
be shown that the absorbing property is not wholly con- 
fined to this point, by removing the tip of the rootlet. 
The absorbing powers of the young fibers must be far 
greater than could possibly exist in the extreme point, in 
order to supply the loss of moisture through rapid evapo- 
ration from the leaves and young twigs of many kinds of 
herbs and trees during dry and hot weather. But at 
what age or period of growth the rootlet loses its 
power of absorbing nutrients has not been determined, 
but it is probably variable in different kinds of plants. 
The epiphytes, and especially the larger species of Or- 
chids, with coarse, fieshy, aerial roots, retain the power 
of absorbing liquids through their side cells for a much 
longer period than those of plants growing in the earth, 
having roots so minute that they can readily pass between 
small particles of soil while seeking sustenance. They 
not only add new cells to their points, but the cells in 
the rear are continually throwing off new branches, there- 
by enabling the plant to occupy and gather food from 
new sources. 

The cause of this rapid formation and multiplication 
of absorbing points on many of the most vigorous peren- 
nial plants is unknown, for they are evidently wholly 
adventitious, not originating from buds like the natural 
branches on the stems of plants ; and, furthermoro, the 
larger proportion of these minute roots are deciduous, 
and only serve a temporary purpose, living but for a 
year or two ; a few of the stronger remaining perma- 
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nently, the others dropping off when no longer of service 
to the plant. The number and ramificatiors of roots are 
naturally quite variable in different kinds of plants, as 
well as in the same species growing under different con- 
ditions^ and the cultivator frequently takes advantage of 
these variations in many of the operations which he is 
called ni>on to perform. 

The principal office of roots is to collect nutrients from 
the medium by which they are surrounded, furnishing a 
vehicle for conveying the materials collected to other 
parts of the plant. But in many instances the roots also 
act as a support and for securing the plant in a perma- 
nent place or position. This function of localization, 
however, is not general throughout the vegetable king- 
dom^ but belongs to certain groups or families, and even 
with these it is only operative during the life of the indi- 
vidual plant. Collectively, all plants may be said to 
travel or change places with each successive generation, 
and there is a vast number which are not confined to one 
spot for any considerable period during their lives, but 
they are continually moving from place to place, as seen 
in many aquatic plants floating in ponds, rivers and 
bays in all parts of the world. There are also many 
parasitic plants, like the common Dodders (Cuscuia), 
which at first spring up from seed buried in the earth ; 
but the plant soon breaks loose from the parent root, 
then moving onward over its host, from which it obtains 
nutriment, the older parts of the stem dying and drop- 
ping off as the younger parts advance. Such plants may 
* be said to travel in search of victims, leaving only their 
seeds scattered along the way, while other plants, like 
the common Black-cap Raspberry and Trailing Black- 
berry, leave one of their kind at each place occupied. 
The old plant sends out a long slender shoot, several feet 
or yards in length, and from the very tip of this, new 
roots are emitted, and in this way a new plant is estab- 
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lished far away from the parent stock. While such plants 
do not migrate^ or move about in the same manner as the 
floating aquatic herbs^ still each successive generation 
seeks a new abiding place^ at a greater or less distance 
from the homes of their immediate progenitors. 

Wherever a plant becomes established, the roots gather 
nutriment from the medium in which they are placed, 
and of such nature as is required to build up the struc- 
ture. These nutrients are absorbed or taken in through 
the surface of the roots, and as all must pass through 
the minute cells, it is quite evident that they can only be 
utilized when in a liquid or gaseous condition ; nothing 
of a solid nature can be appropriated for use by the plant. 
Everything found in a mature plant must have originally 
entered the root or other parts as a liquid or gas, and 
then changed, by some chemical or other agency, into 
whatever form it afterward assumes. 

Whether roots possess an inherent power of selecting 
their food, or not, is shill a mooted question among veg- 
etable physiologists. Some are quite positive that they 
do possess this power in a greater or less degree, while 
others are just as certain that they do not, and that all 
matter presented to them in a liquid or gaseous form is 
alike absorbed ; hence the frequent cause of death among 
plants through the absorption of poisons. Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, in hiff ** Vegetable Physiology and Botany," 
in referring to this subject, says : "that they appear to 
have a certain power of selection ; some of the substances 
dissolved in the fluids w^hich surround the roots being 
absorbed and others rejected. Thus, if a grain of wheat 
and a pea be grown in the same soil, the former will ob- 
tain for itself all the silex or flinty matter which the 
water of the soil can dissolve ; and it is the deposition of 
this in the stem which gives to all the grasses so much 
firmness. On the other hand, the pea will reject this. 
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and will take up whateyer calcareous subsiances (lime 
and its compounds) the water of the soil contains." 

Prof. J. H. Balfour, in his "Manual of Botany," says : 
*^ Gaseous matters are taken up by the roots of plants 
and circulated along with the sap, as well as in the spiral 
vessels. These usually consist of common air, carbonic 
acid, and oxygen/' And further, ho thinks that the dif- * 
ferences in the absorption of solutions depend on the 
" relative densities alone, and not on any peculiar extract- 
ing power of the roobs, for it is well known that poison- 
ous matters are absorbed as well as those that are whole* 
some." On the contrary, another English authority, Dr. 
Maxwell T. Mastera, in his recent work, "Plant Life," 
says : " It is a moot point whether any carbon is taken 
up by the roots, but if any, it is only a small proportion." 
But Dr. J. M. Schleiden ("Principles of Scientific Bot- 
any"), in referring to this same mooted point, says; 
"The most universally distributed medium of solution 
in nature — water — is also the fluid which is absorbed by 
the plant cell, and conveys all other matters into its in- 
terior. The most essential of these matters are carbonic 
acid and ammonia, both of which are contained in water 
which either falls from the air or has been a long time in 
contact with it. Water, carbonic acid and ammonia 
contain carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, all of 
which are essential to the formation of the assimilated 
substances, and to the especial nourishment of the cell. 
But water occasionally conveys to the cell, in small quan- 
tities, all substances which are capable of solution in 
water." 

Of the many other works of equally celebrated author- » 
ities examined on this point, no two fully agree in their 
'/opinions," for we can scarcely bestow upon the infor- 
mation derived from such sources so dignified a name 
as "knowledge." But we may safely credit roots with 
the faculty of modifying and changing certain elements 
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in their passage through the cells, and the chemical, 
mechanical and vital forces are all engaged in this wotk^ 
There is a thorough filtering of the solutions as ahsorbed, 
else the crude sap or liquid would often remain colored 
as it passes upward ; but this seldom occurs, even when 
the roots are submerged in highly colored, and what are 
generally considered, very nutritious fluids, as, for in- 
stance, the drainings of a manure heap, and from other 
similar vegetable matter. Still, roots do sometimes ab- 
sorb vegetable dyes, as has been shown in various experi- 
ments with extract of Madder and the juices of the Poke- 
berry, but in no instance on record has the coloring 
matter produced any permanent effect on the plant or 
become hereditary, and it is seldom that the added color 
can be traced upward in the cells to any considerable 
distance ; showing that the liquid as filtered through 
the cell-walls, as it passes from one to another, soon 
parts with any uncongenial foreign materials which may 
be present ; at least the attempt is made to do this, and 
in case of failure, as with poisonous gases, the plant is 
killed. While the living cells may reject coloring matter 
and fail to retain it, the dead tissues of plants are readfly 
colored by absorption — a purely mechanical operation — as 
constantly practised by the manufacturer of microscopic 
slides, the stainers of wood, and dyers of vegetable fab- 
rics in general. 

It is quite evident that whatever is absorbed by the 
roots is subjected to unceasing changes and transforma- 
tions, the result of the action of chemical and vital forces 
about which there is yet much to be learned. 

Roots that grow in the dark possess somewhat different 
functions from those growing in the light ; at least the 
chemical changes which take place in them are different. 
We know that roots differ very widely, not only in their 
form3 and structure, but in their habits as well. Some 
appear to require resistance, like those of trees which 
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thrive best in heavy^ compact clay or loamy soils ; others 
flourish in loose sands and peat-bogs ; while still other 
kinds grow only in water, or wholly exposed to the air, 
as seen in some of the epiphytes. 

The food of plants consists principally of a few simple 
elements, viz., oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. 
These are indispensable nutrients, out of which all com- 
bustible parts of the plant are formed by the chemical 
and vital processes of nutrition. It is true that other 
substances are usually found in plants, such as potassium, 
calcium, magnesia, iron, phosphorus, silicon, sodium, and 
various other elements, but just what position they hold 
in vegetable economy has not been fully determined. 
There are also elements which may be essential to some 
kinds (like iodine in marine plants) that are of no value 
to others. 

Oxygen is a very important element of plants, for every 
nine pounds of water contains eight of oxygen, and it is 
always present in organic compounds. Plants take up 
oxygen, chiefly in its combination with hydrogen, in the 
form of water, and we all know how important moisture 
is to vegetation in general, as it is the vehicle which con- 
veys to plants the great bulk of their food. Oxygen com- 
bines with various other elements to form the solid rocks 
of the globe, as well as the bodies of animals. 

Hydrogen is an invisible element of plants and the 
lightest of all known substances. It is not found free in 
nature, but combined with oxygen in water, and.it is in 
this state of combination that it is taken up and utilized 
bf plants. As water is composed of eight parts (by 
weight) of oxygen and one of hydrogen, the latter may 
be considered as always present where there is moisture, 
and without this compound all plants soon perish. Hy- 
drogen is always present in all organic compounds, but 
it is not supposed to enter into the composition of the 
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mineral masses of the globe^ but it is present in the air 
in combination with nitrogen. 

Carbon is a constituent of every organic compound, 
and even the lowest order of plants, that consist only of a 
single cell, is supposed to have the power of decomposing 
and utilizing carbonic acid. On an average, forty to 
fifty per cent, of the weight of plants, when perfectly 
dry, is carbon, and in some trees and shrubs the percent- 
age is still greater, as shown when burned for charcoal. 
From whence all this carbon is derived is as far from 
being a settled question among vegetable physiologists as 
is that of how it finds an entrance to the cells of plants, 
referred to on a preceding page. Some authors assert 
that it is all derived from the atmosphere through the 
leaves, while others are just as positive that it is taken 
up by the roots and then decomposed, combined, or re- 
organized in the cells. Prof. 0. H. Goessmann, in " Man- 
ual of Agriculture," 1885, says : "that both carbonic acid 
and ammonia are always found in the atmosphere, and 
are taken in by the leaves or dissolved by the rain falling 
through the air and carried into the earth, where they are 
absorbed by the roots." Prof. Moll, an eminent German 
authority, so late as 1878, claims that "roots take no 
part in supplying the plant with carbon dioxide," while 
Prof. Julius Sachs, in his voluminous work "Text-book 
of Botany," says "that it is only the cells which contain 
chlorophyll — ^and these under the influence of sunlight — 
that have the power of decomposing the carbon dioxide 
taken up by them, and at the same time setting free an 
equal volume of oxygen in order to produce organic com- 
pounds out of the elements of carbon dioxide and water, 
or, in other words, to assimilate." The theories advanced 
by Prof. Moll and Sachs are also held by many other 
equally eminent botanists of the present day, while many 
of our most learned and celebrated chemists, like Prof. 
Goessmann, dissent, offering equally as good reasons, with 
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fiome well-supported facts, for rejecting them. It is cer* 
tainly consistent with the almost universal obsenration of 
practical as well as scientific cnltiyators of plants, that 
soil containing organic or vegetable matter is far more 
productive than that from which it is wholly absent. It 
is true that some kinds of plants will grow in a soil coo- 
taining no perceptible amount of vegetable matter, jet 
we all know how much more luxuriantly plants will grow 
in the presence of an abundance of decomposed or decom- 
posing carbonaceous materials. The fact, however, 
should not be overlooked, that in the decomposition of 
vegetable matter, other elements are set free in addition 
to carbonic acid, and it is not readily determined as to 
which one among the number contributes most to the 
increased fertility of the soil. 

Every intelligent cultivator of plants knows that as 
each crop is taken from the land, its fertility ii lessened, 
owing, in part at least, to the loss of organic matter ; but 
if each successive crop derived its entire carbon from the 
air, and through the leaves of the plants, then it would 
never be necessary to add anything to the soil likely to 
yield carbon ; consequently the theory of plants deriving 
all their carbon from the dioxide absorbed by the leaves 
is scarcely reconcilable with what appears to be the ordi- 
nary operations usually practised, if not positively neces- 
sary, in the cultivation of plants. We can readily under- 
stand, or at least believe, that it is possible, as claimed, 
that all the carbonaceous matter now present on this 
earth had its origin in the atmosphere ; but it does not 
necessarily follow that each individual plant, or crop, 
derives all, or any considerable part, of its carbon from 
the air. 

Nitrogen is another element of plants, about the origin 
and way in which it is utilized by plants, neither vege- 
table physiologists nor chemists have been able to agree. 
While some contend that plants cannot assimilate atmos^ 
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pheric nitrogen, others have proved, to their own satis* 
faction at least, that they do, under certain conditions, 
obtain considerable quantities from this scarce, and 
Adolf Mayer, in some experiments made a few years ago 
on air-plants, found that nitrogen, in the form of ammo- 
nia, was absorbed in appreciable amount by both leaves 
and roots, but most freely by the latter. 

Nitrogen forms nearly four-fifths in bulk of the atmos- 
phere, and is also abundant in all animal tissues, which, 
during decay, give off nitrogen, combined with hydrogen, 
in the form of ammonia. The latter is readily absorbed 
by moist carbon (charcoal), and by carbonaceous matter 
generally. In this form, plants take up nitrogen quite 
freely through their roots ; consequently, ammonia is 
valued highly as one of the most powerful and stimulat- 
ing of fertilizers. Nitrogen and the oxygen of the air, 
under certain conditions combine, forming nitric acid, 
and this, in combination with alkalies, forms nitrate of 
soda, of potash, and of lime, all of which are useful fer- 
tilizers for plants. The guano deposits on the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, the nitre beds of South America and 
other countries, are all drawn upon by civilized nations 
for providing nitrogen and other important elements re- 
quired by cultivated plants. Not only is nitrogen sup- 
plied to plants by the application of nitrates to the soil, 
but in various other forms of animal and vegetable ma- 
nures, as produced on the farm and in the garden, and, 
in addition, it is being constantly deposited in the soil 
wherever animal or vegetable matter is undergoing de- 
composition. 

These four elements — oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen — are generally recognized as the four elementary 
constituents of plants, supplied principally in the form 
of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. In such forms 
or combinations they all exist in the air as well as in the 
earth, hence the means of subsistence of plants that live 
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suspended in the air^ as well as those the roots of which 
are buried in the soil. 

But there are many other important elements and 
combinations, about which so little is known in regard 
to their origin or action in the building of vegetable 
structures that the most I need say about them is, that 
they are important materials and should be supplied 
whenever and wherever required. Among these are SuU 
phur, which is found most abundant in plants yielding- 
what are termed albuminoids. It is especially abundant 
in plants of the Mustard Family^ from the seeds of some 
plants of which is expressed a valuable oih It is also 
abundant in Peas, Beans, Clover, and other seeds of leg- 
umes. Sulphur is found in the form of sulphuric acid 
combined as calcium sulphate or sulphate of lime, also 
known as gypsum and plaster. Plants take up sulphur 
in the form of soluble salts of sulphuric acid, but exactly 
how these are utilized by them is not definitely known, 
and it is perhaps for this reason that the use of gypsum 
as a fertilizer for plants has so long remained a bone of 
contention among agriculturists. Sometimes the results 
obtained from an application of this material are seen in 
a marked improvement in the growth of the plants, but 
in other instances it has no apparent effect, and this, too, 
on the same kinds of plants, and, so far as can be deter- 
mined, on the same kind of soil. 

Iron is an indispensable element of all plants contain- 
ing chlorophyll — i. e., with green colored parts or organs. 
It is, however, required in such small quantities that it 
is readily obtained from the soil in all parts of the world. 
Too much iron in the soil is injurious to plants, espec- 
ially when in solutions that are readily absorbed and 
distributed through the cells. 

lAme is an essential constituent of the ashes of plants, 
and it is taken up as a sulphate of lime in such plants as 
the Clovers, while in others> like Wheat, Bye, Oats, and 
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eimilai' cereals, as phosphate of lime (a compound of phos- 
phoric acid and lime), and it is from such seed or giuin 
that the phosphorus fonnd in the bones of animals is 
produced, and without which this could not be formed. 
Sulphates and phosphates are necessary to supply a part 
of the material forming the protein compounds found in 
grain. 

Silica is a component part of a large number of plants^ 
and it is a combination of oxygen with a metal-like ele« 
ment called Silicon. Common flint and the quartz rocks 
are composed mainly of silica, and the transparent crys- 
tals of quartz, used for making what are called "pebble** 
glasses in spectacles and similar purposes, are merely a 
purer form of the same material. Silica, or silicic acid, 
is absorbed by the roots of plants largely dissolved in 
water as silicates, and from this solution it is deposited 
in the plant-cells, and in widely variable quantities. It 
is found in great abundance in trees, shrubs, and other 
woody plants, also in the bark or epidermis of the larger 
grasses — Wheat, Eye, Oats, Sorghum, Indian Com, Bam- 
boo, and the Tubular Palms ; in fact, it may be termed 
the great stiffening material of plants. In the Bamboo 
it is deposited in such large quantities in the cavities of 
the stems that it is extensively extracted and used under 
the name of tabasheer by the Hindoos, among whom it is 
in high repute as a tonic. As found in the Bamboo and 
some of the other large grasses, it consists chiefly of 
silica and potash, in the proportion of about seventy 
parts of silica and thirty of potash. In some kinds of 
plants, like the common Scouring Eush {Equisetum)^ 
the epidermis is almost pure silex, and the ashes of the 
entire plant are nearly or quite one»half composed of it. 
Grain raised on land deficient in silica will be weak in 
the stem and easily blown down when the grain forms in 
the head or ear. As silica is found in the ashes of plants, 
we can readily understand how that released by decom* 
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posing vegetable matter will yield to growing orops this 
material in a readily soluble form. 

Soda and Potash are found abundantly in all of tbe 
plants belonging to the higher orders. Those growing 
near the seashore usually contain a larger proportion of 
soda than those growing inland^ while the latter contain 
more potash. Common potash (carbonate of potassa) is 
a compound of carbonic acid and potassium^ while soda is a 
carbonate of sodium ; the base of both being metals hay- 
ing a strong affinity for oxygen. All the alkalies — soda, 
potash and ammonia^ and especially in their combinations 
with acids — ^form neutral compounds from which plants 
obtain a large portion of their mineral parts. 

Oxide of Magnesium, better known under the name of 
Magnesia^ also chlorine, iodine, bromine, alumina, man* 
ganese, and even copper in minute quantities, exist in 
plants, but the more important of these are found natur- 
ally in all fertile soils, and they are seldom lacking in 
the infertile or barren ones. 
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STEMS AND TIESIB APPENDAGES. 

There are a vast number of simple plants that have 
no true stems, but are composed of only single or a 
multiplication of cells, and the growth of which con- 
sists merely in a division or expansion of cellular tissues. 
These plants do not possess a true vascular system, al- 
though, in many instances, they assume an elongated 
form, the cell uniting or expanding into a single fila- 
ment or several parallel rows, while in others they branch 
out in various directions, or expand into membranes, as 
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seen in the common lichens growing on rocks and on the 
old bark of trees. 

In the most familiar acceptance of the term as applied 
to plants^ a stem is that part bearing leayes and flowers. 
The ordinary herbs or herbaceous plants do not prodace 
perennial woody stems^ but annual flower stalks (caulis), 
which may or may not bear true leaves in addition to ' 
those organs generally accompanying the flowers. 
' The stems of grasses are mostly hollow, jointed tubes, 
living only a sufficient time to perfect their seed, 
whether the period required is but a few weeks, as with 
the common meadow grasses, or several years, as with 
the great Bamboo of Oriental countries. It may be 
mentioned, however, that while under purely natural 
eonditions the stems of such plants invariably perish 
with the ripening of their seeds, it is not at all difficult 
to prevent either, if the stems are required for other 
purposes, which is often the case, as, for instance, the 
stalks of the tropical Sugar Cane (Saccharumofficinarum)^ 
This plant has been so long and continuously propagated 
by cuttings or " rattoons," that it no longer produces seed 
under the artificial conditions to which it is subjected. 
The Bamboos, Beeds, and many other kinds of grasses, 
may be readily propagated in the same way, and by pre- 
venting the production of seeds they can be perpetuated 
and multiplied almost without limit, even when no seeds 
are produced. In the true Palms (PalmcB), the stems 
are perennial, and often attain to a very large size, liv- 
ing to a great age and fruiting almost constantly. 
. Among the Ferns (FiKces), we find some with distinct 
fruiting stalks, the seed-like organs being produced on 
leafless, sporiferous stems, springing direct from the 
crowns of the roots, while in others the sporangia are 
found on the fronds only. Plants producing distinct 
stems are termed caulescent, while those in which the 
stem is inconspicuous are acaulescent — i. e., without a 
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fitem. Botanists separate flowering plants into two great 
divisions — the Endogens and the Exogens, or *' inside 
growers" and ** outside growers." As these terms have 
a special reference to the growth and structure of the 
stems of plants, it is proper that they should be ex- 
plained here ; although the differences between the 
plants of the two divisions are usually distinguishable in 
the seed as well. Endogenous s£ems are not made up of 
concentric rings or annual layers of deposited matter, as 
seen in the woody stems of nearly all exogens or outside 
growers. In the formation of the woody tissues of en« 
dogens the new material deposited appears to be inter- 
mingled with the old, and the increase in the size of the 
stems is principally through distention or pressing out- 
ward, and not by the deposition of matter in the form of 
layers, such stems consisting of bundles of fibers inter- 
mingled with or imbedded in cellular tissues. Neither 
do such stems show the marked distinction between the 
pith, wood and bark, as seen in those of exogens. The 
Palms, Ferns, Yuccas, Bamboo, Sorghum and all of our 
cereal grasses belong to this division of true inside grow- 
ers. Their seeds are also distinguished by having only 
one cotyledon or seed-leaf, hence are called monocoty' 
ledonous plants, the plumule pushing upward from the 
seed in a columnar form, as seen in the Aspara^s, In- 
dian Corn, or the giant Palms of the tropics. In the 
leaves of these plants we also find that the veins run 
mostly parallel with the length — that is, extend from 
base to point and not branched. 

The exogenous stem has at first three distinct parts, 
viz., the pith, wood and bark, all readily separable. As 
the stem increases in size through the deposition of new 
matter in concentric layers of bundles of wood-cells, 
the pith is often compressed or entirely obliterated with- 
out in any manner interfering with the growth of the 
plant, for the principal office of the pith is to facilitate 
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the rapid transmission of fluids through the succulent 
stems of herbaceous plants and the young plantlets, and 
twigs of shrubs and trees. The solidity of the stems of 
the trees diminishes from the center to circumference as 
they increase in size, or just the opposite of what takes 
place in endogenous stems, the inner portions, in time, 
ceasing to take any actijire part in the movement of tho 
outer layers, and the heart-wood may decay, as seen in 
thousands of instances in almost eveiy old forest, or be 
forcibly removed without severely checking the growth 
of the younger parts of the tree. But so long cs the 
center of the stem remains entire, there is a slight com- 
munication between the outer and adjacent parts through 
what are called the medullary rays, which are composed 
of cells spread out into a thin membranous structure. 
These rays are quite abundant and conspicuous in the 
wood of the Beech, Maple, Oak and many other kinds of 
trees. Through these rays the inner parts of the stem 
are supposed to be supplied with sufficient moisture to 
prevent complete exsiccation of the wood. 

Following in the same direction, from the pith outward 
throuo^h the mature wood, we next reach a later forma- 
tion composed of a few or many concentric layers which, 
as a whole, are called alburnous wood, or alburnum, from 
the Latin albus, white, because in most trees and shrubs 
this recently formed wood is of a whitish color, or at 
least lighter in color than the duramen or heart wood, 
and the cells of which this alburnum is composed are 
capable of transmitting living, organizable matter. . The 
cells of the inner layers of alburnum are, however, less 
active than those of the outer, and the propagator of 
plants by division, finds the latest formed wood responds 
most readily to his wishes m the various operations to 
which it is subjected. Encircling the alburnum we 
find a layer of soft organizable matter which has received 
the name of cambium, which is quite abundant in some 
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plants jnet before and at the time they commence their 
growth in spring. It is of a mncilaginous natare, and 
filled with cells that are actively asanming their more 
regular and solidified form, as 
fonnd in the completed or ma- 
ture wood. 

Oatside and resting upon the 
cambinm layer, or partly im- 
mersed, as it were, in it, we find 
the liber, or inner bark, which 
in some kinds of trees, like the 
Beech, is of a gmoular gtmctare 
and very brittle, while in others, 
like the Papaw, Persimmon, and 
Lindens, it is cloth-like and filled 
"with strong, tongh fibres. Sur- 
rounding the liber wo find the I 
older layers of bark partaking 
somewhat of the character of 
the liber, but generally quite 
porous, coarser, and of a more 
brittle texture. The old hark of 
trees often breaks up into deep 
furrows, as on the stems of the 
Chestnut and Elm, or cleaving 
oS iu thin irregular plates, as 
from the Plane or Buttonwood 
tree, while in some it peels off in 
in the lorm of aunular paper- 
like rings, as in the Birch and 
Cherry. This outer bark ia 
merely effete or dead matter, an fir. 14.— 
excrescence of no further use to the tree than to cover 
and protect the inner bark from the elements. 

The ezogene are also called dicotyledonons plants, be- 
cause their seeds have two cotyledons, or eeed-leavea, aa 
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has been explained elsewhere, bat may be referred to 
again for the purpose of noting the exceptions to the 
rule, aa well as to explain more fully some peculiarities 
of stems in their embryonic stages. 
_ In the young seedling Oak, shown in figure 14, the 
two cotyledons or seed-leaves 
are attached to one side of 
the stem and remain partly 
enclosed n'ithin the shell, 
this being the usna! position 
in which they are found on 
thestartingplantlets, for they 
seldom expand sufBcieutly to 
free them selves from their 
horn-like covering ; neither 
is it necessary, for the secon- 
dary leaves are early de- 
veloped, and before the nu- 
triment stored up in the nut 
is entirely exhausted in pro- 
dncing the plumule and 
simple root. A similar re- 
stricted development of seed- 
leaves occurs in nearly all of 
the nut-like seeds, and even 
in the seeds of many herbs. 
The common garden Pea 
_. ,. is a familiar example of a di- 

vie. 15.— BBEDLIKQ KIPLK j. i j 3,1. -, 

* cotyledonous seed, the seed- 

leaves of which do not "come up," or appear above- 
ground oa the ascending stem ; but on the closely allied 
garden Bean the cotyledons or seed-leaves are always con- 
spicuous objects on the young plants. This is also tme 
with many kinds of trees, such as the Pear, Apple, Plum 
and Cherry among fruits, and the Ash, Elm and Maple 
among our most familiar forest trees; as soon as the 
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second and third pair of the true leaves anfold, the seed- 
leaves below commence to dry np^ as shown in the seed- 
ling Maple^ figure 15, and eventually drop oft. 

The position as well as the movements of cotyledons 
in seedlings are characters worthy of careful study by 
cultivators of plants, for it is quite important to know 
in advance of sowing seeds whether the first leaves or^ 
to ^'come up/' ad with the Bean, or remain stationary 
below the surface, as with the Pea, Wistaria, Oak and 
similar seeds, for in the former the cotyledons must 
break through the soil and come to the surface, while in 
the latter it is only a new and slender stem therefrom 
that appears. Different conditions, therefore, ai*e re- 
quired for different growths, for the large, fieshy seed- 
leases of some kinds of plants would never break through 
a compact soil or crust on its surface that might not 
seriously impede the progress of plants with cotyledons, 
which remain stationary at the depth at which they are 
deposited. 

While the two cotyledons are generally recognized as a 
characteristic of plants with woody, exogenous stems, 
still there are some exceptions ; among the most famil- 
iar of these are the conifers, or cone-bearing trees, for 
in these the cotyledons or seed-leaves are quite variable 
in number. In the seedling Arbor- vit» (Thuya), the 
usual number is two, but in the Pines they range from 
four and five up to fifteen or sixteen in Sabine's Pine 
(Finus Salimana.) The seed-leaves in the Pines are 
produced in a whorl, as shown in figure 16, and they 
always push their way up above the surface, if not pre- 
vented by a too compact soil. The true leaves of the 
Pine tree grow in clusters, or, more properly, bundles, 
the lower ends being encased in a kind of sheath. 

The number of leaves in a sheath varies in different 
species from one or rarely two, m the One-leaved Pine 
(Pinus monophylla)y up to five in the common White 
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Pine (P. Strobus), figure 17. The cotyledons, however, 
give no indications of the number or arrangement of the 
true leaves, which appear later on the plant, for in the 
One-leaved Pine there are from seven to ten cotyledons, 
while the seeds of Sabine's Pine produce fifteen to sixteen, 
and later the ti*ue leaves are arranged with only three in 
a sheath or bundle. 
Another dicotyledonous character is wanting in the 

leaves of a large 
majority of the coni- 
fers, and that is the 
branching veins, for, 
with only a few ex- 
ceptions, their leaves 
are long, slender and 
with parallel veins; 
consequently, in 
seeking characters to 
aid us in separating 
the dicotyledonous 
from the monocoty- 
ledon ous plants, we 
must not expect to 
find all equally well 
developed, or even 
always foremost in any one genus or 
family. For instance, the common garden 
Pea has two distinct and readily separated ^ig. 17.— lvaybs 
cotyledons and its leaves have branching ^' white pine. 
or netted veins, but the stalk shows no outside growth, 
this character being confined wholly to stems that live 
more than one season, and it is never developed until 
the second year. The Wistaria vine is closely related to 
the Pea, but the stem being perennial, new layers of wood 
are annually added to the outside ; consequently, it has a 
true exogenous stem. 
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The appendages of stems are exceedingly nnmerons 
and of diversified form and stmctare, and all are of 
Talue^ and of more or less importance in aiding ns to 
distingaish plants of the different classes^ orders^ genera, 
species^ and even the natural and cultivated varieties ; 
but the space at my command will only admit of a 
brief notice of the few with which the propagator must 
necessarily become the most familiar. I will say^ how- 
ever^ that he who aims to know plants must not think 
that even the minutest character is unimportant^ for 
size is only a comparative term at best, and a thing may 
be great among the small as well as among the large. 
The most prominent appendages of stems are prickles, 
as in the Nettle ; spines, as found on the canes of the 
Black Baspberry, the Blackberry and the Roses ; thorns, 
as on the Hawthorn, the Honey Locust, and many of the 
larger cactuses ; tendrils, as on the Clematis, Orape, 
and many other climbing plants. Leaves, flowers, fruits 
or seeds are other appendages. Prickles, spines and 
thorns probably take an active part in the general assim- 
ilation of nutrients of the plant, at least while they are 
young and growing, but what other purpose they serve 
in vegetable economy is not readily determined, further 
than they are distinguishing characteristics among the 
vast numbers which Nature employs m her always dif- 
ferent and ever changing productions. To say that 
plants are armed with spines or thorns as a protection, 
as is often asserted, has no foundation in fact, but it is a 
purely sentimental idea, for the supposed protecting 
organs do not protect against any natural enemy, for the 
species most fully armed with the strongest spines and 
thorns often perish from the attacks of some thin- 
skinned and wholly defenseless little insect, while the 
giant thorns of some trees often become the safe and 
rather luxurious home of certain species of the ant. 

There are other appendages of stems which may not 
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take any very active part in gathering or assimilating 
nutrients, and still be of great service in other waya 
to the plants producing them— for instance, the filiform 
aerial organs on the stems of the Poison Sumac (Rhus 
Toxicodendron) f on the Trumpet Creeper {Tecoma radi- 
cans), American and Japan Ivies (Ampelopsis), and 
many other similar and well-known plants. These ap- 
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pendages differ much m their mode of attachment to 
whatever object serves them as a cupport. Some force 
themselves into the cracks of the bark, wood, or rocks, 
or are attached by minute laterd fibres, while others, like 
the Ampelopsis, produce small flattened discs on the ends 
of their many-bAnched, root-like organs each disc be- 
coming fastened to whatever object that happens to be 
within reach. Tendrils are merely modified forms of the 
^ame organs in these and allied plants, possessing various 
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tnbrphological characters, often changing and serving 
different purposes. In many species of plants having 
woody stems, like the Orape, Passion-flower aud American 
Ivy, the tendrils are really metamorphosed flower-stalks, 
for while the larger proportion serve in assisting the 
plant to climb and retain a position where the leaves 
Will be exposed to the light, a much smaller number on 
the same plant may blossom and eventually become a 
bunch of fruit; that is, a bunch of fruit on such plants is 
merely a productive tendril. It is only a few — ^from one 
to five — of the .tendrils first formed on the young Orape- 
canes of the season that are fruitful, all that are produced 
later being unproductive or barren, possessing great 
irritability, which causes them to cling to or twine about 
any object with which they come in contact. The ends 
of the tendrils of the plants under consideration are 
divided, sometimes into several branches, as in the Ameri- 
can Ivy, or into two or more, as in those of the Grape, 
two being the most usual number in the latter, and these 
not of the same length ; consequently, when both divisions 
are fruitful, the bunch of grapes will be double, with one 
side shorter than the other, the lesser bunch having the 
technical name of ^^shoulder." If there are two short and 
fruitful branches the bunch may be double-shouldered, 
or if there is a greater number the bunch may be a cluster. 
-Such terms as single-shouldered, double-shouldered and 
clustered bunches are employed by pomologists in de- 
scribing the form of the bunch in the different culti- 
vated varieties of the Grape. 

' It very frequently occurs that only one division of the 
tendril will be fruitful, as shown in figure 18, the other 
remaining barren, winding around some convenient 
branch or twig. That the tendrils are of the same nature 
as other parts of the plant, the juices flowing through 
them as actively as in the stem, is shown by the fact that 
a fertile niay be grafted upon an unfertile tendriL As 
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it is a characteristic of the tendril to tarn away from the 
light and seek the shade^ it naturally follows that the 
fruit of these plants also ripen best when protected from 
k I the direct rays of the sun^ as is well known to 
• every practical cultivator of the Grape. 

In many herbaceous plants the tendril is 
but a prolongation of the mid-rib beyond the 
point of the leaf ^ as seen in the Pea-vine^ and, 
in a few instances, like that of the Yellow 
Vetchling {Lathyrus ApAaca), of Great 
Britain, the whole leaf is but a filiform ten- 
dril, while in such climbers as the Clematis, 
Maurandia and Lophospermum the petiole 
of the leaf may serve as a tendril. 

All twining plants may be considered in 
the nature of tendrils, being irritable and sen- 
sitive on one side, enabling them to climb 
supports and retain an upright position, but 
the biology of such plants is scarcely of 
sufficient importance to the practical hor- 
ticulturist to call for treatment in detail in a 
Fiff. 19. work of this kind. 
LBAVEs OF Buds may be placed in the list of append- 

JERSBT PINE. i! X / j.i_ i. • i 

ages of stems, for they are extensively em- 
ployed in the propagation of plants, being removed and 
transferred from one to another with a portion of the 
surrounding bark and wood attached, and, in such posi- 
tions, becoming a part of the stem to which they are 
united. They are also, in some instances, placed in a 
position where they produce roots, and thus become 
separate individual plants. Buds may therefore be briefiy 
described as organs enclosing within scales the rudiments 
of a stem, of leaves or of flowers. It naturally follows 
that the appendages of highly-developed plants, which 
are c<illed leaves, are merely the unfolding of buds and a 
combination of the tissues of the stem or other parts from 
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which thej toe developed. LeareH are generally formed 
by the elongation and expanaion of the ligneoos bundles 
of tieanes, the interepacea being filled with cellolar 
matter {Parencht/ma), of green or greenish color. 
That the woody part or frame-work of the leaf is of 
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the same natnre as that of the branch or Btem is shown 
in the readiness with which many kinds prodace both 
bads and roots; cousequently, leaves may produce stems 
as well as stems leaves. 
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The general form of the leaf depends mainly npon the' 
disposition of the principal veins and branches of the 
voody tisEues of which the skeleton of the leaf is com- 
posed. When these tia-: 
Baes rnn parallel, and 
are composed of a single 
or several thread-like 
the leaves will 
a similar form, 
as seen in the linear- 
shaped leaves of the 
Pine (figare 19, Jersey 

nR.23.-LEiF OF CT-T-L^AVa. BHUM.' P'°«' "f- ^f^^)" '^^'> 

veins in these leaves 
starting singly from the stems, are each surrounded or 
incased in cellular matter. This single form of growth 
is common in many of the conifers ; the leaves, instead 
of having branching veins, grow in a thread-like bundle 
or fascicle, as in the Larch, 
figure 30. But in the simple 
membranous leaf, like that of 
the common garden Lilac, ^ 
figure ^1, the central stem of 
the leaf, for about one-third 
of its length, forms what is 
called a petiole or leaf-stalk ; 
then throws out branches, all 
remaining united by the thin 

membrane or parenchyma, Ffg. 24-ij^f or btckfyh. 
which fill the interspaces. In some leaves, like those 
of the Beech, figure 22, the secondary veins branch off 
at an ascending angle from the mid-rib, running almost 
in a straight line to the outer edge of the leaf, forming a 
saw-tooth-like notch where each terminates. The edges 
of such leaves are said to be serrate, because beset with 
teeth projecting forward like those of a saw. But in 
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the leaves of the CDt^leaved Bircb, fl^re S3, the branch* 
ing Teins are of irregnlar or unequal lengthe, giviug to 
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the edges of the leaves a jagged or tooth-like form. 
In the leaves of the Buckeye, figure 24, the mid-rib 
branches into five parts, each division having the ap- 
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pearance of a simple leaf, but all attached to the petiole 
at one point. Leaves of this kind are called palmate or 
digitate, because they resemble or are divided like the 
fingers on the hand. 

In the leaves of such trees as the Butternut, Black 
"Walnut and common Locust (Robinia, figure 25), the 
divisions of the leaf are scattered in pairs along both 
sides of a greatly lengthened mid-rib, and such leaves are 
said to be compound or pinnate, from the Latin penna, 
a feather. A further subdivision of the leaflets in this 
kind of a leaf is seen in the Acacias, and a leaf of A. 
grandiflora, much reduced in size, is shown in figure 
26. Leaves divided in this form are said to be hipinnate, 
or twice pinnated. There are many hundreds of different 
forms of these bipinnate leaves, as well as of all other 
forms, and in the Aralias and closely allied plants the 
leaves are often of immense size. In the Fern-leaved 
Aralia {A.filicifolia), the upper part of the leaf-stalk ex- 
pands, into a broad, leafy branch, which is curiously 
divided, as shown in figure 27. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FLOWERS, FRUITS AND SEEDS. 

Flowers, like all other organs and appendages of the 
stems of plants, assume almost innumerable forms and 
sizes. Some are almost microscopic, or remain concealed 
within an envelope, as in the common Fig, while others 
are large and very showy, as in several species of the 
Magnolia ; consequently, it is difficult to give any con- 
cise and clear definition of a flower that will apply to all. 
In the ordinary acceptance of the term, a perfect flower 
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is one that contams all the organs of reproduction, aa 
seea in that of the Apple, Hose, and many other similar 
and common plants. At the base and outside we find a 
floral envelope or calyxy and this is divided into several 
leaf-like divisions called sepals. Within the calyx there 
is another set of floral organs called petals^ which in the 
flowers named, are larger and broader than the sepals of 
the calyx, and usually quite conspicuous — often of a 
brilliant color, and together form the corolla. The next 
row of organs are stamens, these being slender and 
thread-like, composed of a stem or filament tipped with 
a knob-like body, called an anther, the latter being filled 
with a fine powder, pollen, that differs widely in size 
and form in different kinds of plants. The stamens are, 
really the male organs of plants, for the pollen produced 
by them is the fructifying substance, without which no 
seed can be formed in any of the higher orders of plants. 
In the very center of the flower we find another set of 
slender organs called pistils, which rest npon or are but 
a part of what is called the ovary — the organ that con- 
tains the ovules or embryo seeds. The pistils are the 
female organs, and it is through these that the pollen 
from the anthers exerts its influence upon the embryo 
seeds in the ovary. The upper or extreme point of the 
pistil is called the stigma, and the column, or stem be- 
low, the style, that widens out at the base into an ovary. 
But these simple and perfect flowers are but one among 
the many thousands of forms to be found everywhere 
among plants, and while in nearly all of the plants with 
distinct flowers the pistils and stamens can be readily 
distinguished, their size and position are far from being 
uniform. In simple and perfect flowers, like those of the 
Apple, both sets of organs are found in the same flower ; 
consequently, they are called bi-sexual or perfect, but in 
many other kinds of plants, these organs are found in 
separate flowers on the same plant, as seen in the PineS| 
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Oaks^ Beech, Chestnut, Wahiut, and Hazel. Snch plants 
are called monoBcious, because each produces but one 
kind of sexual organs. In other plants the staminate 
and pistillate flowers are produced by separate plants, as 
in the Poplars, Buffalo-Berry, Hop and Hemp, and in 
some of the Maples. The flonvers of such plants are said 
to be dioBcious, because the two different seiual organs 
are borne by separate individual plants. There are also 
species of plants distributed among various families and 
genera, like certain species of the Grape, Ash, Maple, 
Olive, and many of the Palms, which bear flowers, some 
with pistils only, others with stamens, and some with 
both kinds of organs in the same flower. Plants with 
these variable flowers are said to he polygamous. 

In plants like the Asters, Gaillardias, Helenium^, and 
the common Sunflower, the flowers are called compound, 
being crowded together in a broad head; the position 
imd distribution of the sexual organs are variable {heter* 
ogamous), some containing both stamens and pistils, 
while others have neither, and are therefore neutral or 
abortive, as often seen in the ray florets or outside rows 
of showy petals in such flowers. 

But it is not my purpose to attempt to describe or even 
note the many forms and the variability in the structure 
of flowers, but merely to call the attention of the reader 
to the fact that such variations not only exist, but require 
close and careful investigation by persons who desire or 
intend to become successful cultivators and propagators 
of plants. It must be apparent to the most casual ob- 
server that it would be perfectly useless to set out one 
specimen of our native Buffalo Berry (SAepAerdia), ex- 
pecting it to produce fruit, for the sexual organs are in 
separate plants, and the one bearing staminate flowers 
never produces fruit under any circumstances, and the 
plants bearing pistillate flowers will not bear, except in 
the presence of the staminate ; consequently, it is im- 
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perative that at least one plant of each sex shall be grow* 
Ing near enough together to admit of the pollen from 
the anthers to reach the stigmas of the pistils with the 
aid of the wind or insects. One staminate plant may be 
sufficient to fertilize the flowers of several pistillatecf^ 
hnt the two sexes mast always be present in order to 
secure fruit and seed* The same rule holds good in all 
dioecious trees^ shrubs and herbaceous plants* For fur- 
ther information on this subject, I would refer the reader 
to the yarious standard works on ** Structural Botany/' 
Fruit, in the ordinary meaning of the word, is some- 
thing different from seed, although, in a strict botanical 
sense, they are really inseparable, for in many plants it 
requires both seed-yessels and seeds to make a perfect 
fruit, while in others the fruit includes other parts of 
the flower, such as the bracts and floral envelopes. But 
the most common idea of a fruit is something edible and 
different from the seed, although it must be said that the 
terms edible or eatable are rather vague and indeflnite, 
inasmuch as a fruit may be eatable for one kind of ani« 
mal and not another, and it may also be edible, pala- 
table and healthful for mankind in its ioiproved condi- 
tion, while the same species may be neither of these 
in its wild or primitive condition. 

In the Peach it is the juicy, agreeable pulp surround- 
ing the stone, or seed, that becomes the edible part, but 
in the Almond, which is closely allied, if not the actual 
parent of the Peach, the outer envelope is dry and not 
edible, the kernel or seed alone being considered valu- 
able as food. 

In common horticuitural phraseology, fruits are sepa- 
rated from nuts, grain and other kinds of seeds, not that 
the division is always scientifically correct, but such 
classification is made as a matter of convenience, when 
speaking of the members of each class. For instance^ 
when we speak of ^' small fruits" or berries^ it is not to 
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be supposed that they are all really Bmall, or, scientific- 
ally speaking, true berries, but by common consent the 
trailing plants, like the Strawberry, Cranberry, Black- 
berry, cr npright growing bushes, like the Raapberry, 
Gooseberiy and Currant, have receired the name of small 
fruits or berries, 

There is such an immense nnmber of fraits, and they 

are so Tariable in stmcture that I can only refer to a few, 

merely to show, in a very general way, their manner of 

growth. There are simple and compound frnita and 

various sub-divisions of each class. The common Plum 

(figure 28), Peach and Cherry are familiar examples of 

what are termed simple fmita, or 

the ripening of a one-celled pistil, 

the seed or kernel being snrroiind- 

ed by a hard, bony shell, and this 

enclosed in a fleshy, edible pulp. 

I In the CoiTiel {Cormts Mas), and 
common Dog-wood, the seed is 
composed of two bony ceils, one 
often abortive, but all surrounded 
by the fleshy, edible pulp. The 
olive is also a drupe or stone frnit. 
but with a one-celled seed vessel. 
The Raspberry and Blackberry 
are really an aggregation of small stone fruits, their hard, 
bony seed being snrrounded with an edible pulp, each 
seed being a ripened pistil, but all arranged on a conical 
or elongated receptacle. But in these fruits the entire 
cluster is the product of one ilower. In the MnlbeiTy, 
however, which bo closely resembles the Blackberry in 
form and general appearance, the fruit is really a Sorosis 
or congeries of fruits, the product of numerous female or 
pistillate flowers united ; the calyx of each becoming suo- 
culent and adhering to the ovary. The Bread fruit {Ar^ 
tocarpus) and the Pineapple {Ananassa) arc multiple 
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fmits of this kind, formed by nnmerons ovaries, floral 
envelopes and bracts combined, all anitiDg and becom- 
ing a euccnient mus. 
Tbe common Fig, al- 
tbongh a multiple fruit, 
!h quite the opposite of 
the Mnlbcrry, and is a 
Syconvs, the peduncle 
or fruit Etalk, becoming 
hollow, bearing the na- 
merous minute flovers 
-within the cavity, where 
all are united, produc- 
ing the flesb, or what is 
usually termed the frnit 
^, „ The Strawberry has 

Tl([, 29,— BTKiWBBBET TLOWKB. , ,-' „. 

the appearance of a b\g 
turned inside oct, bnt, instead of being the product of 
many flowers, it is of only one, with many pistils, aa 
shown in figure SP. The 
petals and stamens drop off, 
leaving a central fleshy re- 
ceptacle resting upon, or at- 
tached to, the apex of tho 
peduncle. As this Sesby 
receptacle enlarges, the ova- j 
riea or seeds spread apart, 
either becoming slightly 
imbedded in or resting on 
the surface of the mature 
part, as shown in figure 30. 
In the PomcEB — Apple, 
Pear, Medlar, Mountain rig. 30.-BrR*wB«MT, 

Ash, Hawthorn and Qnince — there are from two to five 
cells, with thin or thick walls, enclosing one or two seedg 
in each cell in the Pear and Apple, or several as in the 
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Quince. The seeds are mainly enclosed in a thin mem- 
branons coyering, but in the Hawthorn and Medlar it 
is hard and bony. In the formation of the true pome 
the calyx tubes enlarge or thicken, becoming a soft and 
, pulpy fruit; the sepals or leaf-like divisions of the 
calyx are carried forward as growth proceeds, and re- 
main attached, as seen in what is called the blossom end 
of such fruits. In the Gooseberry and Currant a some- 
what similar enlargement of the calyx takes place; but 
the oyary is only one-celled, the seeds being imbedded in 
the pulp, and attached to the two opposite sides of the 
cell. 

The Orange and Lemon are berry-like in structure, the 
ovary free and many-celled, each containing one or more 
seeds, with thick, fleshy cotyledons. These fruits have 
thick, spongy rinds, and pulpy separable cells, the cell- 
walls thin and membranous. The Persimmon {Diospy' 
ros) is also a fruit of a berry-like structure, with large 
bony seeds imbedded in pulp. The cells of the ovary are 
irregular, and the styles and stigma united as one, but 
with several distinct pollen tubes. 

The Papaw or Custard Apple is a large plant with 
dull-colored flowers of six petals in two rows, suc- 
ceeded by large, oblong, pulpy fruit, containing sev- 
eral large, flattish, long seeds. There are, however, 
many species belonging to this family, and the fruit 
is quite variable in form and structure. But, as I have 
already stated, the number of different kinds of fruits is 
far too great to admit of even a brief description of all, 
or any considerable number of them, in a work of this 
kind ; for even in our cool climate there are, in addition 
to those alreac^ named, the Grape ( Vitis) in many species, 
the Barberry (Berberis), BufFaloberry {Sheplierdia)^ 
Blueberry ( Vaccinium), Low Trailing Cranberry ( Fac- 
cinium Oxycoccos), High Bush Cranberry {Viburnum 
Opuliis), Elderberry {8ambucus), Huckleberry {Gaylus* 
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ttccia). Mandrake or May apple {Podophyllum)^ Partridge- 
berry {MitcheUa) and Wintergreenberry (OauUheria), 

besides Melons, Sqnashes, Pumpkins, Ca- 
cumbers, Tomatoes, etc., all of which 
come under the head of edible fruits. In 
tropical and semi-tropical countries there 
is still a greater number which I must 
omit mentioning here, but nearly all will 
be named elsewhere. 

Natube of Seeds. — Seeds are embryo 
plants, the mature, fecundated ovule, with 
certain nutritive properties stored up 
within various protective organs. A seed 
is also a living organism which separates from its parent, 
and is then capable of becoming a new individual of the 
same species. When mature they 
contain various albuminous, ligne- 
ous and oily compounds required 
to supply the young plantlet with 
nutriment during its early stages of 
growth, or until roots are produced 
through which it can obtain nutri- 
ents from surrounding elements. 
Some seeds acquire a stony hard- 
ness when npe, as seen in the Ivory 
Nut ; others remain soft and fleshy, as in the Horse- 
chestnut, or partly fleshy and partly 
liquid, as in the Gocoanut ; others, 
like those of the maples and elms, are 
soft, and the cotyledons leaf-like ; 
others are of a starchy nature, as in 
Oats, Buckwheat and the Onion. 

Seeds are usually enclosed in a peri- 
cai-p or seed-vessel, which offers protec- 
tion to the kernel and germ. Some- 
times there are several of these protective organs, as seen 
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in the Chestniit, Filbert and "Walnut, the enter hnsk 
enclosing the nut becoming detached at maturity from 
the parent plant, as -well as from the nut proper, vhile 
within the latter there is another integument in the form 
of a thin membrane surrounding the kernel. In some 
of the Oaks the outer hnsk is 
but a shallow cap, figures 31 
and 32 ; in other species the 
cup extends farther np or is 
deeper, figures 33 and 34, 
Pj^ 81— Q. ALBA while in afew the nut ia near); • 

covered with the husk. 
The stalk of the seed is called the funiculus, and 
when a seed bieaks loose from the stalk at maturity it 
leaves a scar, as seen m the garden bean, which is called 
the hilum. Sometimes this funicalus is extended or 
even rolled up within the seed-veaael, forming a thread- 
like attachment to the seed, ae seen in those of the Mag- 
nolias, allowing the seed to drop out and remain for a 
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time suspended to the seed-vessel. On the seed of the 
Common Swamp Magnolia {Magnolia glauca), this um- 
bilical cord is an inch or more in length, and quite con- 
spicuous as the seed drops out of the cone-shaped pods 
in antumn. 

In form, size and structure, as well as in chemical 
composition of seeds, variation is the rule., as well as in 
other parts and appendages of plants. Seeds of difierr 
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enfc families, genera and specieB may have snfficient 
feuersl resemblance bo enable the botanist to determine 
rery nearly where they belong, still they will nsnally vary 
considerably in many of their characters, eTen when very 
closely related, and as near alike as two peas from tbe 
same pod, and yet no two peas are exactly alike. 

DisTHiBDTiON" OF Sbeds. — Nature has prorided Tari- 
OQB methods for the distribution of seeds, thereby in a 
measure preventing overcrowding of plants, although it is 
quite evident that, in her prodigality, she producesa far 
greater number of seeds than can possibly grow, with 
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room for the plants to reach maturity; butasanimaisare 
dependent upon plants for support, seeiJa are largely con- 
sumed, and yet, when this demand has been fully provided 
for, there is still a large surplus of some kinds, and the 
war of races, as well as of kinds, takes place, ending in 
what has been aptly termed " the survival of the fittest." 
The seeds of many herbs and trees are provided with 
long hair-like appendages (pappus), as seen on the seed- 
vessels and seeds of the Thistles {Oirsium), Milkweeds 
(Aaclepias), "Willow-herbs (Epiloiium), Dandelion {Tar- 
m), Cottonwood (Popvlus), which assist in tiieir 
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distribation by the wind. Others have hooked avns on 
the outside of their eeed-Tessels, as on those ot the Bnr- 
dock {Lappa) and Beggar-ticks (Bidens), which become 
attached to any rough eurface like the hide of animals or 
wool of sheep, and by such 
means become widely dis- 
I tribnted. The seeds of many 
I kinds of trees are provided 
with wing-like appendages, 
those of the Elm having a 
thin membrane passing nearly 
or qnite around the edge of 
the seed, as shown in figures 
35 to 37. The Ash tree has 
long, slender one to two celled 
seeds with a wing on two 
sides and the npper end — 
Sgnrc 38. The seeds of the 
Maples are produced in pairs, 
each pair the product of a 
single flower, the membrane 
of tbe wing growing inward 
from its stem, as shown in 
figure 39, which represents a 
pair of the seeds of the Large- 
fig. 88.-1C.B M*<moPETix™. leaved California Maple {^cer 
macrophyllum) of natunil size. 
In the Ckmifera, or cone-bearing trees, the seeds of a 
large majority of tbe species are winged, but in only a 
limited number are these appendages of any assistance in 
their distribution. In the seeds of the Great Tree of 
California {Sequoia gigantea), the Arbor Vitaes {Thuya), 
and closely allied species, the wings are firmly attached 
to the seeds, consequently aiding in their extended dis- 
tribution as they fall from the cones, but in many species 
of conifers the wings are deciduous, readily parting 
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from the seed as soon as it is mature^ and before drop- 
ping from the cone. In the Pines especially, we find a 
wide variation in this respect, for in some species, like 
those of the Northern Pitch Pine (Pinus rigida), figure 
40, the wing of the seed is three or four times the 
length of the seed, and it adheres nntil the seed has been 
widely scattered, but in those with larger seed, such as 

the Nut Pines {P. edulis) and others, the wings 

become detached before, or at the time, the 

seeds fall from the cone. 
While wind and water, birds and mammals 

of Tarions kinds, assist in the distribution of 

Fif^. 40. seeds, there is no discrimination in these 

^Fisijs' i^atural processes, and the seeds of worthless 

KiGiDA. and pestiferous plants are just as likely to 

spread over the earth's surface and grow as the most 

valuable and useful. 

Vitality op Seeds. — Perfect and mature seeds, as 
I have said elsewhere, are living organisms, within which 
there can be no absolute cessation in the action of the 
living principles or vital forces, for when this occurs the 
seed dies, and a purely chemical change follows, however 
slow ajid protracted it may prove to be. Sometimes the 
Tital actions may appear to be almost suspended, either 
under normal or abnormal conditions, but they are never 
absolutely quiescent, and while some kinds of seeds may 
retain their vitality for many years under favorable con- 
ditions, there is a limit to individual life even among 
seeds. No known species will remain alive for **ages," 
as has been so often asserted by persons whose imagina- 
tion seems to have been far more fertile than their 
knowledge was profound. It has been frequently claimed 
that Wheat, and other kinds of grain, taken from the 
Egyptian tombs and the wrappings of mummies, where 
it was deposited many thousands of years ago, has been 
made to germinate and grow when planted, but there are 
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no well authenticated instances of any such growths. 
Whenever any of these supposed-to-be very ancient seeds 
germinate, we may conclude that there has been some 
trickery about the matter. Travelers in search of curi- 
osities are usually accommodatad by servants and guides, 
for even Indian Com or Maize, unknown in Europe be- 
fore the discovery of America, has been furnished travel- 
ers, among other seeds claimed to have been found in the 
ancient Egyptian tombs. We may also distrust all ac- 
counts of the germination of seeds that have been buried 
in the earth for hundreds and thousands of years, and 
brought to the surface in digging wells, canals and other 
similar deep excavations, for in no instance that has been 
traced to any trustworthy source have the plants raised 
from such seeds been specifically different from those 
recently introduced or indigenous to the same locality. 
No new genera or species from such seeds have ever been 
brought to light, as might be expected if they were the 
product of some very ancient plants or locally extinct 
species, as usually claimed. It is certainly true that no 
one knows how long some kinds of seeds may remain 
sound when buried deeply in the earth, or for how many 
years some kinds may retain their vitality under the most 
favorable conditions, but when we come to test seeds by 
actual and carefully conducted experiments, we find little 
to support the theories advanced in regard to long dura- 
tion of vitality. 

Many hundreds of experiments hdve been, and are still 
being made, for the purpose of determining the limits of 
life in seeds, the results differing but slightly, or no 
more than might be expected from the unavoidable vari- 
ableness of conditions, while all do show that vitality 
decreases more or less rapidly with age. 

Size has no influence on the vitality or keeping pro- 
perties of seeds, for the Cocoanut, under the most favor- 
able conditions, will not remain alive haU as long as the 
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seeds of tlie common Field Poppy, which are a million of 
times less in btilk. 

Neither has there been as yet discovered any peculiar 
property of seeds that would make those possessing it 
insensible to the inflnence of surrounding elements and 
conditions. It might readily be supposed, npon general 
principles, that seeds containing a large amoant of oil 
would be far less likely to be affected 
by moisture, dryness, or even a low 
temperature, than those of an opposite 
nature, but long experience with such 
seeds shows that oil ia not a preserva- 
tive property. For instauce, snch 
large seeds as the Butternut, Hickory- 
nut, Black Walnut and European Wal- 
nut contain a large, fleshy, oily kernel 
(figure 41), whicli, from appearances, 
we might suppose would be able to resist ordinary adverse 
conditions for a long time, but, on the contrary, they are 
qoite seositive to extremes of any kind, and it is with 
difticnlty such nute can be preserved alive and sound for 
even a twelvemonth. If kept warm, a chemical change 
takes place, and the oil in the kernel becomes rancid. In 
a moist position the kernel soon decays, and, while a freez- 
ing temperature will check decay, if it be long continued 
the germ of the seed is destroyed. But, on thecontrary, 
the minute oily seeds of the Muetard will withstand con- 
siderable drying, a high temperatura or a low one, and 
still retain their vitality for several years. Such minute 
seeds as the common garden Puraley or Purslane {Por- 
iulaca), will withstand great extremes of temperature, 
also alternate soaking and drying while buried in the 
soil, and yet survive these changes, while the gieat hard- 
ehelled nuts, as well as many of the seeds of our forest 
trees, must grow, if at all, or die within a few weeks, or 
months at farthest, after reaching maturity. There are. 
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of course, certain families of plants, the seeds of which 
possess much greater tenacity to life than others, bnt in 
all, time is a weakening element. The seeds of Melons 
and Cucumbers may be preserved in good condition for 
growth from one to fifteen years, and even at the latter 
age yield a fair proportion of plants, while the seeds 
of the Onion, Carrot and Celery soon perish if kept 
under the same conditions, few germinating after they 
are three or four years old. 

Then there are other kinds of seeds which require age 
and long exposure to heat and moisture to soften their 
horn-like covering, as in those of the CratoBgus, Mespilus, 
Cornus, Halesia, Bex, and several species of the Bose ; 
but in all of these, and others of like character, a few 
weeks' exposure to a dry atmosphere will either destroy 
yitality, or so harden the shell that the pores of the latter 
will not open again to admit moisture to the kernel. 

It might readily be supposed that the natural sur- 
roundings of vessels enclosing seeds would not only 
afford the best protection, but also insure the most favor- 
able conditions for the prolongation and preservation of 
their vitality, and while this is true in many instances, it 
ic quite the contrary in others. The pulp of the Apple, 
Pear, Quince and similar fruits, if left to decay about the 
seed, is almost certain to destroy it, from the chemical 
changes which occur in the decomposition of what is 
called the fruit, consquently to remoye the seed by arti- 
ficial means is assisting nature in its preservation. 

There are seeds which naturally begin to grow while 
still attached to the fruit-stalk, not separating from the 
parent plant until after germination and the production 
of roots. The fruit of the Mangi'ove tree {Rhizophora 
Mangle), of Southern Florida, is a well-known example of 
this kind of seed. Then, again, there are other seeds 
which will remain sound for many years if kept sealed up 
in their natural and multiple integuments, as seen in 
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many of the conifers, and especially among the Pines and 
Cedars, the cones of some of these not opening or allow* 
ing the seed to escape for several years after maturity. 
The cone of the Cedar of Lebanon (Cedrus Libani), is a 
somewhat remarkable example of this kind, and in one 
instance it is reported npon tmstworthy authority that 
seeds from a cone that had been kept in a cabinet forty 
years, germinated quite freely when planted. But it 
should be noted that seeds enclosed and sealed up in 
these cones are not only surrounded by the natural 
balsamic elements, but are also attached to the rhachis or 
axis of the cone, and it is not improbable that they draw 
some sustenance therefrom during their long imprison* 
ment. It is certain that when removed from the cone 
their vitality decreases rapidly. When seeds of this kind 
are to be kept for a year or more they should be left in 
the cones until wanted for use. Of course the seeds of 
conifers which naturally drop from the cone when mature 
cannot be preserved in this way. 

Experiments have been, and are still being, made for 
the purpose or determining the relative duration of life 
in different kinds of seeds that have been preserved 
nnder what are considered favorable conditions, but all 
show that fresh, new seeds are far preferable to old ones, 
and these the propagator always endeavors to secure. 

Many years ago Professor Alphonse De CandoUe, one of 
the most eminent botanists of Europe, tested the vitality 
of 368 species of seeds, fifteen years old, all collected in 
the same garden, and sowed at the same time and under 
the same conditions as nearly as possible. The following 
are the results : 
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It will be seen by the foregoing list that seeds of the 
MalvacecB or Mallow family retained their vitality the 
longest, as one-half of the species germinated after fifteen 
years, while of the Leguminosse only one in five germin- 
ated, while with barely one exception all of the others 
failed. Prof. Balfour, in referring to the experiments 
of Prof. De CandoUe, says : ** Large seeds were found to 
retain their germinating powers longer than small ones, 
and the presence or absence of separate albumen or peri- 
sperm did not seem to make any difference. Compositaa 
and Umbelliferae lost their germinating power very early/* 

From these experiments Prof. De Candolle concludes 
that duration of vitality is frequently in an inverse pro- 
portion to the rapidity of the germination. 

Preservation of Seeds. — While the propagator of 
plants will usually endeavor to sow seeds as soon as prac- 
ticable after they are ripe, still it is often necessary, as 
well as desirable, to preserve them in good condition for 
a few months, and sometimes for several years. The 
most favorable conditions for preserving the germinating 
power of seeds no doubt are such as maybe said to accord 
with natural laws, but not by strict natural methods. 
Cultivated plants are mostly far removed from their 
native habitats, and are also subjected to the influence 
of artificial surroundings ; therefore we could not, if we 
would, adopt nature's methods of propagation ; besides, 
we aim to improve upon nature, and make a far greater 
number of seeds grow than is possible in the absence of 
man's assistance. There can be no general rule given 
for the preservation of seeds, but by arranging plants 
into groups we may devise a set of rules which will 
assist, if they do not prove to be an infallible guide. As 
I have already stated, the seeds of conifers keep better 
in the cones, whenever this is practicable, than when re- 
moved, and the same rule holds good with many other 
kinds of seeds that are not enclosed in cones. Indian 
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<7om will keep sound on the cob much longer than if 
shelled when first gathered^ and the same is true of the 
Millets, Sorghums, and even of the smaller grasses, if 
they are stored in a dry, cool place. Seeds of some of the 
Leguminos83 will remain sound for many years if kept 
enclosed and sealed up in the pods, and it is well known 
to seed-growers that the seed of the common Onion will 
retain its vitality much longer in the heads than it 
threshed out as soon as ripe. For all kinds of seeds 
which will admit of any diying, like those of our com- 
mon vegetables and cereals, there is probably no better 
method of preservation tban to store in boxes or bins, 
and small lots in cloth or paper bags, and place them in a 
dry, cool room. 

Seeds with hard shells, like the nuts, which require 
softening or opening of the pores of the shell to admit 
moisture to the kernel, should be placed in a position 
where these essential conditions will be assured. In cold 
climates, frost and moisture will expand the shell, and in 
warm ones heat and moisture perform the same service. 
But whether the seeds are to be kept dry or moist, in a 
high or low temperature, these conditions should be as 
uniform as possible, extremes of every nature being 
more or less injurious, even if they do not entirely destroy 
vitality. 

Germination of Seeds. — Heat, moisture and air 
are the principal requisites for the gerniination of seeds. 
Light is not essential, and on some kinds of seeds it ap- 
pears to be detrimental, retarding germination, presum- 
ably from its known action in the decomposition of 
carbonic acid. The temperature required is exceedingly 
variable, for with the seeds of some tropical plants a 
hundred or more degrees Fahrenheit are necessary to 
cause germination, while there are those, natives of cool 
climates, that will sprout at a temperature of thirty-four 
or five, or two or three degrees above the freezing point. 
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As the heat and moisture come in contact with seeds thd 
materials of which they are composed swell and soften, 
chemical changes follow, rendering the stored up matter 
fit for nourishing the embryo. In albuminous seeds the 
starch is changed into dextrine, thence to sugar, through 
what may be termed the result of contact and the re- 
aiTangement of the molecules of the seed. Oxygen is 
absorbed and heat generated, as may be seen on an ex- 
tended scale in the operation of malting Barley and other 
kinds of grain. In exalbuminous seeds slightly different 
chemical changes occur, but all tend to the preparation 
of nutriment for the embryo plant. It is quite evident 
that the chemical changes that take place in sprouting 
seeds differ as widely as do their chemical properties, but 
all are set in action by the stimulus (heat) in the presence 
of moisture. 

The increase of heat accelerates germination, provided 
it is not carried so far as to prevent the natural chemical 
processes. A temperature of sixty-five to seventy-five 
degrees may be considered a safe one for most kinds 
of fruit, flower and vegetable seeds, but those with hard 
shells or coverings, and especially those of tropical 
origin, will usually require a higher temperature. In a 
lower tempera^ture, or less than fifty degrees, the necessary 
chemical changes proceed very slowly, if at all, and often 
cease altogether, even after having once commenced, and 
when this occurs the seed usually decays, and for this 
reason haste in sowing seeds ia spring, and before the 
ground is warmed by the sun and showers, often gives 
unsatisfactory results. The germination of seeds is 
governed by the same principles as that of the production 
of buds from tubers, bulbs and even the emission of roots 
from cuttings of ligneous plants, the starchy matter 
stored up in the cells undergoing very similar chemical 
changes in the reorganization and growth of the new 
cells. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CIBCULATION OF SAP. 

Plants obtain the principal part of their nourishment 
from the liquids and gases absorbed by their roots. The 
fluids and gases thus absorbed is called crude sap, and this, 
meeting preyiously assimilated matter in the cells, min- 
gles with it, and going forward or upward until it reaches 
the buds, twigs, or expanded leaves, is there exposed to 
or meets both air and light, producing chemical changes 
resulting in what is termed organizable matter. 

The movement of fluids in endogenous plants is not so 
readily determined as in the exogenous, owing to the in- 
termingling of the woody and vascular bundles. It is, 
however, quite probable that both take part in the move- 
ment, and as we find cambium near the vascular bundles, 
it may serve the same purpose as this material in the 
exogens. But experiments are wanting to show how the 
transmission of sap takes place in the various and com- 
plex structure of endogenous stems; still it is known 
that there is both an upward and downward flow, but its 
movement has not been so accurately determined as in 
the exogenous stems. 

The crude sap, or liquid taken in by the roots by the 
process of imbibition, does not pass upward through open 
tube-like vessels, but from cell to cell by an endosmose 
and exosmose action, as explained in Chapter I. ; conse- 
quently, the crude liquid does not remain separate from 
the old or previously assimilated sap in the cells, but the 
new and thinner liquid lessens the density of the older, 
and both, thus mingled, flow on upward or outward, as 
the case may be, to the ends of the branches, the result 
of some force not fully understood. Physiologists do not 
agree in regard to the cause of motion in the liquids of 
plants. Some attribute it to what they term capillary 
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attraction, and that the continuous upward flow is sus- 
tained through constant evaporation and transpiration 
which takes place in the buds, leaves and young parts 
of the plant. 

Prof. J. W. Draper attributes the movement of sap to 
capillary attraction, which he considers an electrical phe- 
nomenon. Prof. Leibig takes a somewhat similar view of 
the phenomenon, and thinks that as evaporation and trans- 
piration take place in the leaves and buds, a portion of 
the fluids are thus removed and capillary attraction is 
promoted. Prof. Balfour is inclined to attribute the 
movement to capillarity in the vessels of the higher plants, 
and through the process of endosmose the continued 
imbibition and movement of fluids is chiefly carried on. 
These movements, he says, will of course take place with 
greater vigor and rapidity, according to the activity of 
the processes going on in the leaves, which thus tends 
to keep up the circulation. Still, if a small or large root 
of a Maple is severed twenty or thirty feet from the main 
stem in spring, before the leaves expand, the sap will 
flow from the wound with as much force as it will from 
a branch or twig of the same size and the same distance 
from the base of the stem, a fact that does not appear to 
establish the theory of capillary attraction. 

It is quite evident, however, from what we do know 
about the movement of fluids in plants, that there are 
different forces that act and assist in their movements, 
and it may be due in part to vital force — variation in 
temperature, or those changes which result from the 
action of light and air — and partly from capillary attrac- 
tion following the continuous loss by evaporation, which 
must constantly affect the density of the fluids, thereby 
promoting endosmose and exosmose action. 

In many herbaceous and acquatic plants there is a 
rotary or spiral motion of the fluids within each individ- 
ual cell that can be readily seen with a magnifier of mod- 
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erate power ; and^ furthermore, this rotation i» constantly 
in one direction, and if checked and then set in motion 
again it proceeds in its original coarse, jnst as certain 
twining plants will turn only in one direction. Bnt the 
rotary motion of the fluids in the cell does not prevent 
a portion from passing through the cell walls, and the 
peculiar action is kept up in all so long as active growth 
proceeds. 

Boucherie, in his investigations upon trees in France, 
found that felled trees continued to imbibe moisture 
through their exposed cells with considerable force, and 
that a Poplar ninety-two feet high absorbed in six days 
nearly sixty-six gallons of pyrolignite of iron. We all 
know that cut stems of plants, if placed in water, will keep 
fresh a much longer time than if the lower ends are not 
immersed, or in some other manner supplied with liquids, 
and this is mainly, but not wholly, due to the absorption 
through the exposed cells. It is evident that heat and 
light have a powerful influence in the flow of sap in 
plants, by promoting transpiration and action in the 
colls, but imbibition of liquids by the roots does not 
necessarily cease with growth of the plant, or even loss 
of foliage, for as liquids of less density than those within 
them are presented to the roots, absorption must con- 
tinue, although the movement may be slow when the 
plant is less achive than during the growing season. We 
conclude that this must occur from the fact that trees, 
shrubs and other plants, while apparently at rest, even in 
cold climates, become gorged with liquids, and at a 
season when there cannot be any considerable exhalation 
from the leaves of evergreens, or the twigs and buds of 
deciduous kinds, which would promote or cause continued 
absorption of liquids by the roots ; still, it is well known 
to every investigator that exhalation from tlie parts of 
plants exposed to the air does not cease altogether, even 
m the coldest weather, and the loss of this moisture 
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must be made good from the parts below. Whenever 
there is a total cessation of the movement of fluids 
through the stems and branches death follows, and in 
ligneous plants the wood, bark and buds become dry and 
shriveled. We may, therefore, conclude that the entire 
sap of trees never becomes frozen solid, and that there is 
always a flow of gaseous matter, if not of heavier liquids, 
through the cells, even when the plants are in a semi- 
dormant state. The often repeated experiment of forcing 
into growth under glass a cane of a Grapevine or branch 
of a fruit tree while attached to the parent plant, remain- 
ing out of doors and apparently frozen, shows that there 
must be some communication between the semi-dormant 
parts and those within the house. 

The first effect of light and warmth in spring is to 
stimulate action in the plants. The fluids absorbed from 
the soil by the roots are carried upward from cell to cell, 
through the alburnum or sap-wood of exogenous stems, 
to the leaves and buds, where they are exposed to air and 
light, and there changed into organizable matter through 
a process which is termed assimilation. Some of the 
liquid part of the sap is exhaled, passing oil into the 
atmosphere, while a portion of the assimilated matter 
goes to aid in the prolongation of the twigs, enlargement 
of the leaves, buds, flowers and fruit, and other portions 
are spread over the entire surface of the plant through 
the liber or inner bark, even extending down to the ex- 
tremities of the roots, adding to their size and prolonga- 
tion. In this way the concentric layers of wood are 
formed on the outside of the stem and branches. If 
there is no cessation of growth during the summer the 
newly-formed cells coalesce, producing a homogeneous, 
uniform concentric layer which may be readily distin- 
guished from those of previous years. This is the usual 
method of growth in exogens, but the sap may be diverted 
from its natural course^ for if obstructed, the tissues will 
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change their fanetious and propel the fluids in other 
directions through the cells instead of lengthwise with the 
grain of the wood, as may be readily proved by remoying 
alternate sections of wood from the stem of a tree. Prof* 
Lindley, in referring u> the functions of the alburnum 
and liber in trees, says: '^ The two have equally important 
offices to perform; the alburnum giving strength and 
solidity to the stem and conveying sap upwards; the 
liber not only conveying sap downward, but covering over 
the alburnum, protecting it from the air and enabling it 
to form without interruption. It is therefore indispen- 
sable to the healthy condition of plants that neither the 
alburnum nor liber should be injured.'* 

The inner layers, or heart- wood, of trees are dead;, and 
they may be removed entirely without serious injury to 
the living parts, as often occurs, and as seen in hollow 
trees, which sometimes live for centuries in this condi- 
tion, new layers of alburnum being annually added to 
the outside. It is now quite generally conceded that the 
annual increase in the diameter of exogenous stems is due 
to the multiplication of the cells of the cambium layer, 
and the material from which they are formed— or at least 
the greater part of it — descends in the bark ; but there 
have been, and still are, vegetable physiologists who deny 
the existence of any distinct downward flow of organiz- 
able matter through the liber. Dr. J. M. Schleiden, in 
his ^^ Principles of Botany," emphatically denies any such 
movement in plants, and says : ^^ As water is continu- 
ally exhaled by plants in proportion to the dryness, mo- 
tion and warmth of the air, so the sap becomes concen- 
trated, and thus interrupts the endosmatic process toward 
the other cells ; this action is continued naturally down- 
ward toward the roots, by which new watery and unas- 
similated fluids are absorbed. If this stream of crude 
sap is artificially interrupted in its course from below 
upward, the sap in the upper part becomes more concen- 
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trated, and its organizing power increased. This is the 
simple fact which lies at the fonndatiou of all those phe- 
nomena which are brought forward^ to support the 
groundless hypothesis of a decending bark sap/^ In 
another place he says : "When an Apricot graft grows 
from the trunk of a Plum tree the latter is naturally and 
by degrees clothed with Apricot wood, for out of the same 
soil an Apricot tree would merely take up the same crude 
material as the Plum tree/' etc. But those who oppose 
this idea of a downward flow of orgaiiizable sap in the 
liber appear to have overlooked the individuality of the 
functions of the cells, and the fact that while one set or 
group may be secreting one kind of substance, or per- 
forming certain functions, another group may be doing 
something quite different, as I have already explained 
elsewhere. 

Practical propagators of plants know that the cells of 
the stock and those of the cion always remain distinct 
in each, preserving their individual type, and even the 
old and excretory bark enclosing them retaining its pecu- 
liar original characteristic. Pears grafted on Quince roots 
never change the latter into the former, and we may 
build up a tree of alternate sections of Pear, Quince, 
Thorn and Medlar, and each section or part of the stem 
will retain its individuality, although the roots may be 
of one species and the branches and leaves of another. 
The cells of each take from the passing crude sap, or 
descending organizable matter, the materials needed to 
build up and retain their own individual structure. 

If there were no descending organizable sap in the 
liber or inner bark, then the girdling of trees would have 
no more than a temporary effect upon growth ; but the 
pioneers in our American forests have proved to us that 
to remove a ring of bark and the mere severing of the 
outer layer of alburnum will cause the death of any kind 
of tree within a twelvemonth. By this simple process 
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the upward flow ol the crude sap is not preveoted, for it 
passes freely through the unsevered albnniuin layers, 
reaching the leaves as usoal, where it is assimilated ; but 
the descent of the organizable matter can pass no farther 
than the annalar incision in the stem ; the resnlt is 
that none reaches the roots, the latter perish in conse- 
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qnence, and the following season the tree is dead — not a 
bud ou either root or branch survives. Those species 
which are the most obstinate in producing suckers from 
tbeii roots are readily killed out by so simple an opera- 
tion as girdling in lato winter or very early spring. 

Ringing, or the removal of a ring-like piece of bark 
from a single branch of a fruit tree, or cane of a Qrape- 
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vine, has long been practised for the purpose of produc- 
ing extra large specimens of fruit, it becomiug gorged 
with organizable matter, which is prevented from passing 
downward on account of the removal of the ring of bark. 
The power of cells to appropriate certain elements and 
not others can scarcely be doubted, although we know 
but little of the process, but it is through the individu- 
ality of their functions that they are enabled to take from 
the liquids passing through them those materials neces- 
sary for their own growth, allowing others to pass unap- 
propriated ; thus certain groups of cells assume one form, 
size, color, as in the case of the double or quadruple 
grafted Pear tree, each group retaining its own individu- 
ality to the end. This preservation of individual charac- 
teristics of cells may not only be seen in the multiple 
stems of grafted trees, but frequently in various simple 
herbaceous plants, as in the stems and leaves of the 
Japan Zebra Grass {Eulalia), and in the Variegated Bush 
(Scirpus), shown in figure 42. In both of these plants 
the long, slender leaves and stems are composed of alter- 
nate sections of white and green parts, and if we take no 
account of any downward fiow of organizable matter, and 
presume that the crude sap is assimilated in its progress 
upward through the leaves, we still find it difficult to 
explain how the green colored liquids can pass through 
the white parts and leave no stain of chlorophyll, except 
upon the hypothesis that there is an individuality of 
action in the various groups of cells of the leaves which 
enables them to retain their distinct characteristics, while 
all are drawing nutrients from the same source and 
through the same set of vessels. We know that some 
such action takes place in grafted trees with stems and 
roots made up of different species. Quince roots may 
imbibe nutrients from the soil, while Pear leaves may as- 
similate them ; yet each remain true to its species or vari- 
ety. Conductibility in this case is not only a function of 
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the cells, but in the operation a kind of selection or choice 
is made of materials passing through them; bat this 
elective power appears only to extend to those elemente 
>?hich are of a congenial nature to the whole or some 
part of the plant, for when certain poisons are presented 
to the roots or leaves they are unable to resist them. 
This act of non-resistance does not prove that plants have 
no power of selection of nutrients, but merely that they 
are incapable of resisting certain elements which are 
inimical to their health and growth. The difference in 
the density of liquid poisons presented to the roots may 
also have some influence upon the elective powers ; and 
it is well known that some mineral poisons, when much 
dilated, will be absorbed by plants without any apparent 
injury, while stronger solutions will cause death, as they 
also do when given to animals in large doses. Certain 
gases are also highly injurious to plants, being readily 
absorbed by both roots and leaves. Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas, says Dr. Balfour, attacks the leaves at the tips 
first, gradually extending to the leaf-stalk, which would 
seem to show that it followed the return flow of sap. 
Sulphurous acid gas is highly injurious to plants, as 
many a gardener has learned to his cost through the 
accidental ignition of su'^phur in houses filled with plants. 
But the gas which most interests the practical cultivator 
of plants is the one known as carbonic acid gas, for it is 
from this that the carbon, the most abundant single 
element of plants, is obtained. Carbon also makes up 
some forty to fifty per cent, of the bulk of the ordinary 
plants cultivated for food, and in trees the proportion is 
still greater, all of which is supposed to be derived from 
carbonic acid gas, but just how it is obtained or fixed in 
the form of plant cells has been a mooted question among 
vegetable physiologists and chemists ever since they began 
to investigate the principles of growth and composition 
of plants. This carbon ghost will neither remain passive 
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or find an abiding place either in the atmosphere or soil ; 
for while one authority allows it free entrance to the 
roots, another is equally certain that it only finds its way 
into the plants through the leaves. In a recent work of 
Dr. M. T. Masters, in speaking of root action, he says : 
*^ No passage of acid fluid out of the cell takes place, 
root excretions having no existence," etc. But in another 
paragraph on the same page he says : "On the other 
hand, roots do not absorb carbonic acid gas nor exhale 
oxygen as the leaves do (in the sunlight), but they do 
give oflf carbonic acid gas, which, with the aid of water, 
converts the insoluble carbonates of the soil into soluble 
bicarbonates, and exercise a similar power of solution in 
the case of phosphates." If the roots *^do give off car- 
bonic acid gas," it is certainly by an "excretive" action, 
which the author utterly denies in the first paragraph 
quoted. In describing the action and function of leaves 
he says : "The paramount function of the leaf is the 
absorption and assimilation of carbon. Carbon, as such, 
does not exist in the atmosphere, unless, indeed, as an 
impurity in the air of towns, and is a very prejudicial one 
to plants. It is in the form of carbonic acid gas — a com- 
bination of carbon and oxygen — that it is found in the 
atmosphere, but only in small proportion compared with 
the other constituents. In the plant, carbon exists in 
much larger proportion than any other ingredient, with 
the sole exception of water. It forms, in fact, fifty per 
cent, of the dry matter of plants left behind after the 
water and gases have been expelled by heat. This large 
quantity of carbon has to be taken up in the form of 
carbonic acid by the leaves.^^ 

There can be no question in regard to the meaning of 
Dr. Master's words, for they are direct and to the point 
— ^namely, the carbon of plants is derived from the air 
and through the leaves only, consequently from a source 
where this important element is the least abundant, and, 
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we may say^ so largely diluted that our chemists tell as 
that it averages only about one twenty-five hundredth 
part of the bulk of the atmosphere, while it abounds in 
many soils, springs, brooks, wells, caverns in the humus 
of forests, besides occurring combined with bases, form- 
ing carbonates of lime, magnesia, soda, strontia, baryta, 
as well as in the various oxides of metals, some of which 
are always found in fertile soils. The position which 
•Dr. Masters takes in regard to the source, as well as the 
way in which carbonic acid is utilized by plants, does not 
differ essentially from that held by several other Euro* 
pean botanists, but he gives the theory in a better form 
than I have seen it elsewhere. 

Dr. Balfour, however, a very eminent English author- 
ity on vegetable physiology, says that "carbonic acid is 
readily taken up, either in its gaseous state by the leaves, 
or in combination with water by the roots." We cer- 
tainly can scarcely conceive of any inherent power of 
choice so potent in the roots as to enable them to reject 
this gas which is so necessary to their health and growth, 
and it is well known to be far more abundant in the soil 
about the roots than in the atmosphere. In a recent 
(1385) edition of the "Manual of Agriculture," by Geo. 
B. Emerson, I find the following in relation to this sub- 
ject : "Carbonic acid is the most indispensable and 
abundant article of the food of all plants. It enters the 
plant dissolved in water, and either remains in that state, 
or the vital action of the plant, in the light of the sun, 
decomposes the acid and throws back most of the oxygen 
into the atmosphere, but retains a portion which per- 
forms important ofiices, and also retains the carbon. 
This forms the solid parts of every plant." 

Among men who combine science with practice the 
foregoing is the most generally accepted theory of the 
manner in which plants obtain the great bulk of their 
carbon. It is open to some objection, but it will mislead 
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no one in the management of plants. All practical cul- 
tivators of plants recognize the great value of carbona- 
ceous matter, not only as found spread over the surface 
of the earth in forests, prairies and plains, but in the 
manures applied to soils from which it has been exhausted 
by long cultivation or otherwise. It is not denied, how- 
ever, that plants do absorb carbonic acid gas through ^ 
their twigs, buds, leaves, and other appendages ; in fact, 
as they take in moisture through these parts, other nu- 
trients must also pass in combination with it, as well as 
carbonic acid gas, but in infintesimal quantities compared 
with the amount absorbed by the roots. 

In this respect plants do not differ greatly from ani- 
mals, for it is well known that nutrients and poisons may 
be conveyed by air to the blood through the lungs, or 
they may be thrown directly into the system by hypo- 
dermic injections through the skin ; that a starving man 
would live longer in an atmosphere laden with the fumes 
of cooking meat than in one from which such fumes 
were entirely absent ; still, few of us would care to take 
all our beefsteak in this way. 

I have been prompted to refer to this subject of the 
sources of carbon in plants somewhat at length, because 
it has of late become quite a habit among writers on agri- 
cultural and horticultural topics to ignore the value of 
carbonaceous matter in the soil, and some go so far as to 
doubt the value of ammonia and other sources of nitro- 
gen ; in fact, they would lead us to believe that with air 
and water, and a few broken rocks for an anchorage, the 
husbandman will be enabled to produce the most luxu- 
riant growth in plants of all kinds. But it will be well 
for the cultivators of plants to continue the practice of 
applying liberal quantities of carbonaceous and nitro- 
genous manures to their soils, trusting to these to supply 
the greater part of the nutrients, and these through the 
roots of plants, or by placing the food where it will be 
most likely to be utilized. 
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Leaves have Various fanotions; they permit of the 
eyaporation of superfluous moisture and gases^ as well 
as the absorption of the same from the air as conditions 
arc changed. So long as the leaves are supplied with an 
abundance of moisture through the roots and stems they 
will take none from the air, but let the supply be cut off 
from below and have it presented to the leaves^ and a 
reverse action soon follows. We may test this reverse 
movement very readily with leaves and twigs cut from 
growing plants, and at the same time it may bo seen that 
the absorption of moisture varies under different circum- 
stances and conditions. The force exercised by the roots 
is by far the greatest ; next in degree is the absorption of 
liquids by the exposed cells in the severed stem, and last 
and least through the pores or stomata of the leaves. Of 
the many experiments I have made in investigating the 
movements of liquids in plants, I may refer to one which 
has a direct bearing on this question of absprption of 
moisture through the stomata of the leaves. I cut off 
small, tender branches and leaves of various plants, such 
Ba Achyranthus, Coleus, VerbenaSy AbutilonSy etc., spread 
them all out on a shelf in the sun, where they soon began 
to flag, and after all had become fully wilted, the cevered 
ends of one-half of each variety and kind were dipped in 
melted wax in order to hermetically seal up the exposed 
cells. Then all were placed in a box and lightly sprinkled 
with pure water. At the end of twelve hours they were 
taken out and carefully examined, and the difference in 
the condition of the sealed and unsealed was quite ap- 
parent ; those with exposed severed cells had fully revived, 
while many of the others were still limp, but all showed 
signs of recovery. The cuttings wore all replaced in the box 
and left there another twelve hours ; then all were found 
to have recovered and to be as fresh as when first taken 
from the parent plants. This experiment shows that 
absorption of moisture may take place through the 
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seTered cells of the stems, leaf-stalks^ and also through 
the stomata^ under varying conditions and circumstances. 

Dr. G. Hart wig, in ** Harmonies of Nature," says : 
** The stomata are destined to admit air, not water, which 
by drenching the leaf would entirely interrupt the process 
of respiration." But Hugo von Mohl, a very able inves- 
tigator in the structure of plants, has shown very clearly 
that the stomata open in the presence of moisture and 
close in a dry atmosphere, as may be readily verified by 
any one who will examine them under a glass of high 
magnifying power. 

Gardeners utilize this power of severed cells to absorb 
moisture and nutriment, especially in propagating plants 
by cuttings of the young and immature parts, or by what 
are technically termed *^green cuttings." In employing 
such cuttings it is well for the propagator to keep in 
mind the fact that the severed and exposed cells at the 
base of the cuttings cannot resist the noxious properties 
which may be presented to them in liquids with the same 
I)ower as roots, hence the greater necessity of selecting 
pure and innocuous materials in which to plant the cut- 
tings while producing roots. I have kept the roots of 
such coarse celled and rank growing plants as the Oalla 
(Richardia) submerged in a solution of Madder and other 
vegetable dyes for weeks at a time without detecting any 
indications of their absorption by the plants, although 
the outer bark, or epidermis, of the roots and smaller root- 
lets were soon colored ; but if a leaf -stalk of one of these 
plants is cut off and the severed end set in the dye, some 
of the coloring matter will soon be absorbed and easily 
traced upward to -a greater or less distance. 

That theimbibtion of liquids through the roots, as well 
as by the severed cells of a green cutting, is in part due 
to leaf action can scarcely be questioned, but it is not the 
only force that aids in the ascent of the sap of plants, 
for absorption will occur in the absence of leaves and even 
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in the dead tissnes of plants^ but with less force than in 
Uving ones. 

In plants that have no distinct leaves, like most of the 
Cactuses and Stapelias^ the epidermis of the stems per- 
forms the functions of true leaves in other kinds of plants, 
bnt jnst what these functions are has not as jet been 
fully determined, although many plausible theories of 
leaf action have been given by vegetable physiologists and 
chemists, but as they do not agree we may safely conclude 
that there is not only some mystery surrounding this 
matter, but that there is still something to be learned 
about leaf action as well as the chemical changes which 
take place dnring the process of assimilation. Plants, 
like animals, to a certain degree possess an inherent power 
of adapting themselves to varying conditions, not being 
controlled by such invariable laws that their lives are 
jeopardized by every change of temperature, hygromet- 
rical condition of the earth and air, or variations of light 
and shade. It can be i*eadily demonstrated that sun- 
light is necessary for the production of chlorophyll, or 
the green coloring matter in the leaves, but; it is no 
more so than for the depositing or production of other 
natural colors of the leaves, and there are no good reasons 
for supposing that the green matter in the leaf of the 
common Beech tree is of any more importance or 
obtained from a different source than the red pigment in 
the leaf of the Purple Beech, or the colors in the leaves of 
Coleus VentcJiaffeUii. Neither will it be produced in the 
absence of light ; still, the deepest green in the foliage of 
plants in general is not to be found in countries where 
there is the most sunlight, but in those where there is 
alternate light and shade, with a decided preponderance 
of the latter. In the deep shade of our forests the 
Kalmias, Bhododendrons and Hollies not only thrive 
best, but it is in such situations their leaves assume the 
deepest shade of green. Alternate sunlight and shadcj 
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with abundant moisture, are the requisites for coloring 
the leaves of plants a deep green, and in Ireland, long 
known as the *^ Emerald Isle," they do not have half the 
sunlight we do, while under the almost cloudless skies 
on our Western plains the foliage of plants have a sickly 
yellowish or grayish green. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
SEX AND FERTILIZATION. 

At what stage in the evolution of plants differentiation 
of sex becomes a distinctive characteristic, has not been 
fully determined. But from what we know of their 
development, it is quite evident that distinct sexual 
organs are the result of a progressive movement from 
the lower to the higher and more complex organisms. 
Nothing like sexual organs have been discovered in the 
simple one-celled plants, or even among those much higher 
in- the scale, like the Mushrooms, Mosses and Lichens, and 
even in the Ferns and other cryptogamous plants the 
sexual organs are not clearly defined, although in some 
they are sufficiently distinct to be utilized in what is 
called cross-fertilization or hybridizing of species. It is 
quite probable that in the lower forms of plants the con- 
jugation of the sexes occurs by a simple coalescence* of 
cells, somewhat as two drops of water brought in contact 
unite and become one. But as the practical propagator 
of plants will seldom have occasion to investigate the 
sexes of the lower orders, they may be passed over here 
without further attention. 

In a large majority of the plants under cultivation the 
sexual organs are sufficiently distinct and conspicuous to 
be readily examined and manipulated, whenever there is 
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an occasion to interfere with the natural processes of re- 
production. In a state of nature, the sexes are gener- 
ally placed in positions favorable to direct intercourse, 
either by contact, or through natural vehicles, for the 
transmission of pollen from the male to the female organs. 
If the sexes are widely separated on different plants, or 
on different parts of the same plant, wind and insects, 
either or both, become the media for transporting pollen, 
and eveiy person who is at all observing, and takes an 
interest in such matters, must not only have noticed the 
clouds of yellow dust blown from Pine, Chestnut, and 
similar kinds of trees, bat also the pollen-laden bees and 
other insects that pass from flower to flower, in search of 
honey or whatever may serve them for food and other 
purposes. 

While in the larger majority of plants both anthers 
and pollen-grains are of a yellow or yellowish-white 
color, still there are many exceptions, and red, brown, 
blue and other shades of color are seen in the pollen even 
among the plants of the same family or genus. 

In some plants there appears to be considerable 
mechanical force required for the proper distribution of 
the pollen; this is exhibited in a peculiar manner in the na- 
tive Ealmias. In these plants the stamens are so arranged 
that they are bent back with the expansion of the flower, 
and held in this position for several days, and when re- 
lieved by the petals they spring back to the center, strik- 
ingf the stigma with considerable force, the anther cells 
bursting at the same time and widely scattering the 
pollen. The position and form of the stamens in the 
flower of the Kalmia are shown, greatly magnifled, m 
figure 43. In some the female organs are shorter and 
placed below the male, the pollen dropping from the 
anthers upon the stigmas; or in drooping flowers, like the 
Fuchsia, the pistils may be many times longer than the 
stamens, but if extending below them they receive the 
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pollen as it falls from the anthers Hbove. There are 
almost as many different ways in which the ovnle is 
fertilized as there are different plants. The stamens and 
pistils are also of different size and form, and in some 
plants, OS in the Conifers, Palms, etc., the pistils are 
entirely wanting, the pollen coming in direct contact 
with the exposed ovale. Bat however variable the sexes 
or form of the sexual organs in the higher orders of 
plants, their fnnctions are very nearly identical, and in 
performing the operation of artificial fertilisation we pro- 
ceed in about the same manner with all, merely interfer- 
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ing with nature sufficiently to produce varying results. 
If both male and female organs are present in the same 
flower, we remove the former in order to prevent them 
from performing the operation for which they were in- 
tended by nature, and then introduce pollen from some 
other closely allied plant to fertilize the ovules. Bnt 
where the seses are in separate flowers on the same plant 
or on different plants, we have only to protect the female 
oi^ns against the visits of insects, or contact of pollen 
transported by the wind, and then introduce that wbicli 
we desire should perform the act of fertilization. For 
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iostance, if we wish to prodace a croBS or hybrid plant 
between tfae common White Lily (/t7i«m candidwm). 



figure 44, and aome otber species or variety, we watch 
for the opening of the flowers and expansion of the 
petals, A ; theti we cut off the anthers, B, to prevent 
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self-fertilization through the pollen from them falling 
upon the female organ or stigma, G. We then procure 
pollen from the flowers of the other variety or species, 
and apply it to the stigma of the first, or White Lily. The 
stigma, when in the proper condition for fertilization, is 
coated with a viscid substance to which the pollen grains 
will adhere quite firmly, consequently there is little 
danger of their removal while handling the flower. To 
prevent insects from visiting the flowers, and interfering 
with our operations, the flowers should be enclosed in bags 
made of muslin, mosquito netting, or some similar material 
soon after opening, and kept enclosed until fertilization 
is assured ; then removed to relieve them from further 
restraint. It is always advisable to repeat the application 
of pollen, because the first may not *^take," owing to the 
immaturity of the stigma. Pollen, however, is not such 
a delicate material that its potency is readily destroyed 
by rough handling, and that produced by some kinds of 
plants may be preserved in good condition for use several 
days, or even weeks, if excluded from the air. This fact 
should be kept in mind, for it often occurs that the plant 
from -which we desire to obtain pollen blooms in ad- 
vance of the one on which we desire to use it. 

In the application of pollen a small camel's hair pencil 
is the most convenient implement, but where the anthers 
are large, as in the Lily, a pair of forceps, or even the 
fingers, may be used for transferring it from one plant to 
the stigma of another. 

The pollen grains placed on the stigma burst open and 
discharge their contents upon it, where they may be said 
to germinate, sending down long flexible filaments or 
'* pollen tubes" through the loose tissues of the stigma 
and style to the ovary or true seed-vessels, where the 
completion of the act of fertilization takes place. The 
exact nature of this act is not fully known, but the 
mechanical part of the operation is as stated, as may be 
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determined by dissecting the stigma and style at vari- 
ous stages of the growth of the pollen tabes. 

Prof. Sachs, in referring to the fertilization of seeds, 
gays: *^ Since every ovule requires one pollen tube for its 
fertilization, the number of tubes which enter the ovary 
depends, speaking generally, on the number of the 
ovules contained in it ; the number of pollen tubes is, 
however, usually larger than that of the ovules ; where 
these latter are very numerous, the number of pollen 
tubes is therefore also very large, as in the Orchideae, 
where they may be detected in the ovary, even by the 
naked eye, as a shining, white, silky bundle." 

While it is no doubt true that each ovule must — except 
in rare instances — come in contact with a pollen tube in 
order to be fertilized, it is not at all necessary or prob- 
able that a distinct and separate tube or filament starts 
from the pollen on the ctigma, thence passing through 
the style to each ovule to be fertilized, especially in those 
plants where there are many seeds produced in a seed- 
vessel, as in the Lilies, Mallows, etc. But instead of the 
multiplicity of pollen tubes that would be required if 
one was formed for each ovule, several ovules become 
attached to the side of one pollen tube as it passes length- 
wise through the carpels. As the seed grows or enlarges 
the little branch of the tube can be readily seen. Whore 
the pistils correspond in number with the cells in the 
seed-pod, as in the Abutilons, one pollen tube suffices for 
the fertilization of the two to six or more ovules in each of 
the eight to twelve loculicidal cells of our common culti- 
vated varieties. In some of the Malvaceae, there are a 
greater number of pistils, or at least branches of the 
style and stigma, than there are cells of the ovary or 
even ovules ; consequently, if each stigma produced a 
pollen tube, they must either coalesce in their growth or 
some of them become abortive. 

In such plants as the Strawberry, Eose and Indian 
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Corn, and olosel j allied plants, there is one pistil for each 
OTnle or seed-vessel, and more than one pollen tube voald 
be an entirely euperfluone 
production, hence we find 
only one in each. If a 
pistil is destroyed the 
OTnle at its hase remains 
unfertilized, and no grain 
or seed is produced, and 
where a few of the pistils 
are fertilized and the 
others not, the result on 
an ear of Com will resem- 
ble the one shown in fig- 
ure 45, the grains on it 
varying in number with 
the number of pistils fer- 
tilized. It is only about 
sixty years (1833) since 
Prof. Amici, an Italian 
botanist, discorered the 
pollen tubes, and this 
opened a new field for 
investigation, which was 
soon occupied by some of 
the most eminent botan- 
ists of Europe. Previous 
to the discovery of Amici, 
the process by which the 
ovules were fertilized was 
unknown. Some vegeta- 
ble physiologists supposed 
Fig.46.-i«PE«FMTLYniBm..zBi> that the pollen grains 
BA» OP CORN. passed hodily through the 

pistils to the ovary — an erroneous idea which still pro- 
rails among certain horticultnrists of the present day. 
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When the ovule of one plant is fertilized by the pollen 
of another^ the seed resulting therefrom should, as a 
natural result, produce a plant intermediate between the 
male and female parent, but it is seldom that both 
parents possess equal potency in transmitting their own 
individual characteristics to their offspring. For instance, 
we might be successful in fertilizing the ovules of the 
White Lily with pollen taken from one of the many yel- 
low or r^ varieties in cultivation, and yet the plants 
raised from the cross-bred seed may all resemble the 
female parent more than the male. This alone would 
not prove that the artificial fertilization had failed, but 
merely shows that the influence of the male parent was lees 
potent in transmitting its characteristics to the offspring 
than the female. A second generation of seedlings 
from the cross-bred or hybrid plants may show more of 
the characteristics of the staminate than the pistillate, 
or the reverse of those of the first generation. It may 
also be well to bear in mind that in experimenting with 
wild plants, or those recently introduced into cultivation, 
we have to contend with inherited characteristics acquired 
by close interbreeding through an unknown number of 
generations, and these have become so fixed in vegetable 
structure that; introduced disturbing causes have, at first, 
but a slight influence in producing any very pronounced 
change in form or structure of offspring. Still, as a rule 
we expect the offspring of cross-fertilixed seed will show 
the effect by varying more or less from the parent type, 
and when once a species commences to vary, as a result 
of artificial causes, it becomes quite difScult to determine 
the limits. 

In all of our operations in transferring the pollen of 
one plant to the stigma of another, we proceed in very 
much the same way as in the cross-fertilization of the 
Lily, only varying the operation to correspond with the 
variation in the structure of the flowers of different kinds. 
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In some instances it may be necessary to remove a part, 
or force open the petals or other organs that envelop 
those to be operated upon. It is also advisable, in many 
instances, to anticipate nature in such operations by a 
few hours, or even days, and place the pollen in a posi- 
tion where it will be utilized by the stigma when re- 
quired. 

In crossing and hybridizing the Grape, it is a common 
practice to anticipate natnre by several hours, because 
its flowers do not expand like those of the Lily, Bose and 
similar plants, but instead, the petals cohere to one 
another at the top, breaking loose at the base, and are 
then forced upward by the elongation of the stamens and 
pistils, as shown in figure 46, A, the petals being thrown 
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off in the form of a cap. The five stamens then expand, 
as shown in figure 46, B, these surrounding the pistil, 
C, The anthers should be immediately removed with 
a pair of small and sharp-pointed scissors, leaving them 
as seen in the figure at B. In the illustration, figure 
46, the Grape flowers are shown somewhat enlarged. 
Before commencing to opemte upon an immature cluster, 
it is well to thin out the undeveloped flowers, not only to 
facilitate manipulation, but also to prevent the crowding 
of the fruit when fully grown. An immature cluster of 
flowers thus prepared must be closely examined from day 
to day, and so soon as the petals break loose from their 
base they should be carefully thrown off with the point 
of a knife or other sharp-pointed implement, and the 
anthers removed as directed. Pollen may be immediately 
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placed on the stigma or the operation deferred for a few 
honre, but it is better to apply it as Eoon as the cap is ro- 
moved, as the minnte grains will DBnally adhere and be in 
position for absorption, or, more properly, germination, 
when required. As the flowers do not all open at the 
same time the cluster may have to be operated upon for 
several days in succession, and when applying pollen to 
those recently opened it is well to touch the stigma of 
those operated upon the prcTJouB day with fresh pollen, 
in order to increase the 
chances of success. Re- 
peat these operations until 
all the flowers, or as many 
as may be required, are 
fertilized, and then re- 
move all that remain 
unopened. The cluster 
should be protected by 
enclosing it in a bag made 
of some kind of thin 
fabric like Swiss maslin 
or mosquito netting, for 
if some such covering is 
not used, insects may visit 
the flowers, and interfere 
with our work. When 
OH OF oBiPBs. the Grapes are ripe they 
should be gathered, the seeds removed and planted in tho 
usual manner. In operating on the Grape as described, it 
is presumed that the flowers are perfect, containing both 
stamens and pistils as are usually found in the common 
wild and cultivated varieties. But among the specips of 
the Grape indigenous to North America, an occasional 
plant is found bearing both perfect and imperfect flowers, 
while others produce only staminate flowers, the pistils 
being undeveloped or deformed. When perfect and im- 
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perfect flowers exist in the same cluster^ the bunches of 
fruit will be equally irregular, as shown in figure 47, from 
the ** Grape Culturisfc," page 14. But on vines bearing only 
staminate flowers, or those with fully deyeloped stamens 
and deformed pistils, no fruit is possible or is ever pro- 
duced. There are many vines of this kind to be found 
in different parts of the country, and some very old ones 
have been preserved more as a curiosity than for intrinsic 
value. In the Spring of 1860 I saw one of these stam- 
inate vines in the grounds of T. S. Kennedy, Esq., Louis- 
ville, Ky., which was then supposed to be over seventy- 
flve years old, and although it bloomed freely almost 
every spring, it had never been known to produce a fruit, 
its flowers, like others of this sex, exhaling a fragrance 
somewhat like that of the Mignonette. 

But while occasional abnormal forms are to be found 
among wild plants of all classes, orders and genera, they 
may be considered as exceptions to a general rule, while 
among cultivated plants it is almost the reverse, for sup- 
pressed, deformed or enormously developed sexual organs 
and malformations of the various parts and appendages 
are to be met with almost everywhere. In a strict botan- 
ical sense, all such variations from normal types are 
monstrosities, and yet double flowers, seedless fruits, 
misshaped and discolored foliage are greatly prized and 
usuaHy considered in the light of valuable acquisitions. 
Owing to this wide departure from normal types, as seen 
in all classes of cultivated plants, it would require far too 
much of the space at my command to give full and defi- 
nite directions for crossing and hybridizing the vast 
number of different species of plants belonging to the 
various classes, or even the members of some of the larger 
families. But I may remark, in a general way, that when 
a person possesses the inclination to perform such opera- 
tions, he will naturally begin to observe the form, struc- 
ture and habits of plants, and soon^ with the aid of some 
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elementary or advanced botanical treatise^ be able to 
distinguish the sexual and other organs and parts of 
flowers^ and when a person has acquired this knowledge 
through actual observation and study, that which may 
have been previously obscure will, in a great measure, 
become plain and easily understood. Partly or wholly 
smothered organs will be relieved by removing, entire 
or in part, others that have overgrown and shaded them, 
as is frequently practised in removing the abnormal and 
highly-developed petals of double flowers, as in the double 
Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Asters, and other plants of 
the Composite Family. 

In the doubling of such flowers as Fuchsias, Carna- 
tions, Camellias, Boses, and all members of the great 
Eose Family; Apple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Almond 
and Quince, as well as those of the Mallow Family; 
Abutilon, Hollyhock, etc.^ the additional number of 
petals are mainly transformed stamens, and the metamor- 
phosis of these organs can be readily traced in their 
gradual advance from the single to the double form. 
There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and the 
multiplication of petals is a distinct process from that in 
which they proceed from transformed stamens and pistils. 
Sometimes we And a duplication of the petals in the 
Hollyhock, Bose of Sharon and Chinese Hibiscus, while 
the sexual organs retain their normal number and form. 
In the only double Abutilon at present known {Abutilon 
Thompsonii pleno)j the stamens ai*e all transformed into 
irregularly shaped petals, with no duplication of the 
divisions of the original corolla ; but a plant of Abutilon, 
** Mary Miller , ^' in my greenhouse, recently produced a 
flower with a perfectly duplicated corolla, or a semi-double 
flower, showing that what we call ^^ doubling" may pro- 
ceed in this genus from both multiplication of the corolla 
and the transformation of the stamens. 

In some plants, like the Bose, Fuchsias and Abutilon^ 
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the pistils in the center of the flower are the last to be 
effecied by cultivation, and often remain in a condition 
to perform their natural functions long after the stamens 
have changed to petals, and with a little assistance, to 
prevent smothering the stigma, may be readily fertilized 
artifically, and fertile seeds produced from quite double 
flowers. There is, however, a limit to all operations of 
this kind, as well as to our knowledge of vegetable struc- 
tures, as, for instance, we occasionally find plants which 
appear to have perfect sexual organs, and yet they resist 
all effortg to make them fruitful, but why this is so we 
are unable to determine. 

Limits of Cross-Fertilization. — The limits of 
artificial fertilization of plants have never been deter- 
mined, and they only can be through the aid of innumer- 
able and oft-repeated experiments, and if we could decide 
what is possible with plants, as they exist at this time, 
new forms must necessarily appear as the result of artifi- 
cial intermingling of species, thereby opening new and 
at present unknown fields for experiments and investiga- 
tions. In the ever-changing phages of plant life, who 
can say that the impossible of to-day will not be possible 
to-morrow or a few years hence ? 

Under ordinary circumstances, varieties of a species 
may be cross-fertilized far more readily than species can 
be hybridized. The distinction between the offspring of 
species and varieties is not so generally recognized as it 
should be among cultivators of plants. Correctly speak- 
ing, a hybrid is the offspring of two species. For 
instance, if we should take the native Apple of Europe 
{Pirus Malus), which is the parent of nearly all of our 
cultivated varieties, and the American Crab Apple (P, 
coronaria), and by fertilizing the flo'.vers of one species 
with pollen from the other, produce a plant with the 
characteristics of both combined, we would then have a 
proper or true hybrid. But if we fertilize the flowers of 
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the Baldwin Apple with pollen from the Porter, or any 
other Tariety of the same species, the offspring will only 
be a cross- bred variety, and in this kind of crossing we 
only intermingle elements that may have been inter- 
mingled many times before. 

True hybrids may be considered as forced productions 
rarely found in nature, and the few that have been pro- 
duced without the assistance of man, are but exceptions 
to the rule. At one time, and that not many years ago, 
hybrids among cultivated plants were so rare that it was 
thought they must necessarily be barren, or nearly so, as 
was supposed to be the case among hybrid animals — the 
common mule or offspring of the ass and mare, being the 
accepted type of such animals ; but not only has the 
mule been known to breed, but many of the hybrid 
plants are as productive as either of their parents. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the student of natural history, 
it is frequently very difficult to determine species from 
varieties among both plants and animals. Every collector 
in any branch of natural history, ',vho has attempted to 
arrange his specimens in the order laid down in ** check 
lists," or the works of the highest authorities, knows, to 
his cost, how frequently he is compelled to re-arrange 
his cabinet to meet the ever-changing opinions and dis- 
coveries of those to whom he has looked as competent 
guides in such matters. If he seeks specific information 
that will enable him to determine what is or is not a 
true species, he will find but little that is clear and defi- 
nite on this point. Prof. Asa Gray says that the "idea" 
of species is ** based upon a succession of individuals, each 
deriving its existence, with all its peculiarities, from a 
similar antecedent one, and transmitting its form and 
other peculiarities essentially unchanged from generation 
to generation. By species we mean absolutely the type 
or original of each sort of plant, or animal, thus repro- 
duced by a perennial succession of like individuals, or. 
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concretely, the species is the sum of such individuals/* 
But as we know little or nothing of the "type or 
originaP* of what we now call a species, it is very diffi- 
cult and often impossible to distinguish them from 
varieties ; or, in other words, where there are various 
closely allied normal or wild varieties, each extending 
over extensive areas of country, or even when they are 
more or less intermingled, it is scarcely possible to deter- 
mine which is the original type or species. Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, in referring to this subject and the tendency 
of some species to run into spontaneous variations, for 
which no external cause will account, very truly says : 
"Hence, in discriminating what are real species from 
what are simple varieties, the botanist is treading on very 
insecure ground, until he has ascertained, for every 
species, its tendency to run into varieties of form, 
whether spontaneous or induced by change of external 
conditions. His greatest difficulty arises from those 
cases in which have arisen what are termed permanent 
varieties, which reproduce themselves with the same 
regularity as do real species." It may be said on this 
subject that the most thorough and experienced investi- 
gators are the least positive in determining what should 
or should not be called a species, while the superficial 
writers and observers are usually quite ready at all times 
to decide such questions to their own satisfaction, if not 
to that of any one else. 

If a plant in its wild or cultivated state reproduces 
itself from seed with slight or no variation, this fact 
would not prove it to be a distinct species, but merely 
show that the natural forces of the plant were very nearly 
or perfectly balanced. It may be said, in a general way, 
that species differ from varieties by possessing characters 
that through a longer period of interbreeding have be- 
came more firmly established under uniform cofiditions. 

Plants in a state of nature perpetuate their species and 
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yarieties with gi^at iiniformity^ but when remoTed from 
their natural habitats, a change in their offspring is nsu&Ily 
obseryable, and these- yariations may be intensified by 
eultiyation and other external causes. The first yariation 
may be considered the entermg wedge, which will, if fol- 
lowed up, diyide and disintegrate the most stubborn of 
species. 

The noyice in horticultural matters will necessarily 
need some other source of information in regard to 
species and natural yarieties than that acquired through 
his own personal obseryation, and this is found in our 
standard botanical works, but it may be well to bear in 
mind that their authors are as other men, not wholly 
infallible, but probably as near right as the present state 
of botanical science permits ; also that the acquirement of 
true knowledge often tends to change the opinions of the 
most learned. 

Taking our standard botanical works as a guide in the 
classification of plants, we may say that most species 
may be hybridized and yarieties cross-fertilized. We 
cannot say all may be, because we would have nothing 
better than a mere theory on which to base such an as- 
sertion, and it is well known that there are many closely 
allied species that have successfully resisted all efforts to 
hybridize them. For instance, no one has eyer been able 
to hybridize or produce a hybrid plant between the 
Alpine StrawbeiTy of both Europe and America and any 
other of the various species found in different parts of 
the world. We might also naturally suppose that it 
would not be difficult to hybridize the different species 
of the true Cherries ( Cerasus), but all the species and 
yarieties that produce their flowers in racemes haye thus 
far resisted all efforts to hybridize or cross them with 
those which bear flowers in umbels. While I would not 
yenture to assert that the yarious species cannot be 
hybridized, it is not at all probable that they eyer will 
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be. It may be said, howevier, that while certain species 
of a genus may have sufficient affinity to admit of hybrid- 
izing, others do not. Among some kinds of fruits 
hybrids have been . produced between widely separated 
and very distinct species, as, for instance, between the 
Black Cap Kaspberry {Bubus occidentdlis)y and the 
European Easpberry {R. Idceus). The late Charles 
Arnold, of Canada, produced several such hybrids, 
although they were of ho value for cultivation. In view 
of what has already been accomplished in the way of 
hybridizing and crossing, and the small number of per- 
sons who have experimented in this field, it would be 
mere presumption on the part of any one to attempt to 
determine the limits of such operations. It is generally 
supposed, however, that the hybridizer is restricted in his 
operations to the members of a genus — that is, he can 
only produce hybrids between the species of the sam^e 
genus, and a genus is simiply a group of species all pos- 
sessing similar generic characteristics. But, as I have 
already shown, the species of a single genus some- 
Vtimes resist all attempts to force them to intermingle or 
•hybridize, and it is quite probable that they are as far 
removed from each other in relationship as the members 
^of some distinct genera. It is also probable that in some 
instances botanists have made mistakes in the grouping 
of species, as well as in their separation or designation. 
It is certainly quite possible that two species supposed 
to belong to a different genera may be forced to inter- 
breed ; in fact, hybrids between two supposed-to-be distinct 
genera are already known, and a hybrid Palm, the Micro- 
phcenix sahuti, is quite a recent production of this kind. 
The experimenter need not hesitate to attempt the 
hybridizing of the species of closely allied genera, 
although it is quite probable that in a large majority of 
instances it will be but a waste of time. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

INFLUENCE OF POLLEN. 

Whether the inflaence of the pollen extends beyond 
the OYule and ovary or not^ is a question that has not 
attracted any considerable attention from either vegetable 
physiologists or practical cultivators of plants. It is 
quite evident, however, that there is a reciprocal action 
extending far beyond the ovary, else unfertilized ovules 
would not so uniformly show the non-development of the 
ovary as well as various external organs. In the Bose 
family, in which we find the Apple, Pear, Quince, etc., 
the embryo fruit is formed befoi*e the flowers expand, 
and it is the same in the Melon family, and, in fact, in a 
large majority of plants the seed-vessels and ovules are 
plainly discernible long before the flowers appear or 
the sexual organs are developed ; but if the ovules are 
not fertilized, the entire flower and flower-stalk soon 
wither and drop oflF. When fertilization occurs, an 
immediate change in the parts tsike place ; the ovary and 
its envelope, whether in the form of a pulpy fruit or 
membranous pod ot shell, respond to the demand of the 
fertilized ovule, enlarging and thickening as it becomes 
the natural receptacle of the embryo seeds. The flower- 
stalk supporting these organs also enlarges, as it becomes 
the vehicle through which nutriment passes from the 
parent stock to the flower and fruit. The calyx of the 
flower and other leaf-like organs assimilate the crude sap 
which reaches them, thereby aiding in the development 
of the embryo seeds and the seed-vessel. In the absence 
of fertilization, all the various parts^ of the flower, embryo 
fruit and fruit-stalks soon wither away. This is the 
general result of non-fertilization of the embryo, as every 
cultivator of plants must have seen. But while it is 
generally conceded that the prQsence of the fertilized 
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ovule is necessary to the enlargement of the surrounding 
and supporting organs, it appears that very few observers 
have endeavored to trace the influence of the pollen beyond 
the seed, probably because the practical utility of the 
operation, in most instances, ceases at this point, 
although every observing horticulturist must have noticed 
that the parts most valued in what we call fruits, are at 
least dependent upon pollination, even if the act does not 
extend to actual fertilization of the ovule. I use the 
term pollination to designate an act in plants the equiva- 
lent of co-habitation in animals, which does not neces- 
sarily extend to or result in fertilization. The necessity 
of the presence of pollen to produce perfect fruits and 
seeds is not doubted, but the moot point connected with 
this matter is, whether or not in cross-fertilization, the 
pollen has any influence in changing the form, color or 
properties of the parts enclosing the ovary. My atten- 
tion was first called to this matter some twenty-five years 
ago, while experimenting with various pistillate varieties 
of the Strawberry, the flowers of which, as is well known, 
must be fertilized with pollen from some perfect flow- 
ered variety, in order to secure a crop of berries. When 
employing varieties bearing large coxcomb-shaped fruit, 
like that of the Peabody and Triomphe de Gand, for 
supplying pollen to such pistillates as the Hovey and 
Burr's New Pine, I noticed that the fruit of the latter 
two often assumed the shape of the former or pollen- 
yielding plants. This led me to further experiments in 
that direction, all of which tended to establish the fact, 
that the influence of the pollen is often sufficiently 
potent, not only to change the form, but also the color 
and flavor of the fruit. I briefly referred to this subject 
m my ** Small Fruit Culturist" published in 1867, and 
since that time I have had occasion to make many other 
experiments, for determining the influence of pollen in 
cross-fertilization and hybridization of different kinds of 
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plants^ and the results^ in a majority of instances, hare 
shown thafc ifcs influence always extends beyond the ovale, 
but its effect is far from being uniform in producing 
pronounced changes in the color, form of the fruit, or 
pericarpic organs. This is not at all strange, inasmuch 
as the plants bearing the fertilized flowers also supply 
the entire nutriment necessary for their support and 
development, hence, would naturally have a much 
greater influence on the growth of the seed-vessel than 
any likely to be conveyed in a few gi*ains of pollen. 
Still, the influence of the pollen on the female organs is 
readily discernible, and through these it must necessarily 
affect, to a greater or less extent, all parts of the plant 
that respond to the demand for nutrients to the seed 
and surrounding organs. We can readily see the effect 
of fertilization, and often mere pollination, in plants by 
the rapid swelling and growth of the pericarpic organs — 
the fruit stalks and their various appendages — and even 
trace it down to the very roots of suoh plants as the 
Strawberry and other herbaceous kinds. 

Pollen is not a simple substance, but a compound, and 
while its principal office is to convey to the female cells 
fertilizing materials, it may also carry elements of health 
or disease, as well as those that are or may become heredi- 
tary characteristics of its race. In the animal kingdom 
we have an exact parallel case, for, leaving out all mental 
impressions, the male parent contributes no more 
towards the production of the offspring in proportion to 
size, and we doubt if as much, as does the male in the 
vegetable kingdom. Still, no breeder of choice stock 
would willingly permit the contamination or adultera- 
ation of the blood of the female by a scrub animal, or 
even one out of the direct line of the pure breed. It is 
an old saying that *Hhere is a black sheep in almost 
pvery flock, " but there are probably few persons who 
know the full significance of this phrase when applied to 
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sheep, and especially to the long known American 
Merinos. No breeder of these sheep in the past fifty or 
sixty years has allowed a black male in his flock, and yet 
almost every season an ewe among the pure bloods, as 
they are called, will drop a black lamb, a direct reversion 
to some early ancestor of this color. No one can tell how 
long, or through how many generations, this early con- 
tamination will continue to show itself. Similar cases 
of reversion, the result of contamination of blood, as it 
may be termed, are known to frequently occur among all 
of our domesticated and improved breed of animals, and 
ihey are as likely to originate with and become hereditary 
in the male line as in the female. As there is an affinity 
between animals to admit of breeding, so there must be 
the same among plants, and the mobile pollen promotes, 
if it does not cause, excitability in the female organs of 
the flower, and thus produce a responsive action from 
those below and beyond, as already stated. 

While it is not claimed that the influence of the pollen 
will, in all cases, show itself in marked changes in the 
form or size of the pericarpic organs, still that it often 
does this can scarcely be doubted by any one who has 
ever made careful experiments for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the truth in this matter. In cross-fertilizing 
varieties of Indian Com of different colors, the influence 
of the pollen can be readily traced, not only in produc- 
ing kernels on the same ear of different sizes, shape and 
color, but the cob underneath the black, yellow or red 
kernels will usually be tinged with a corresponding 
color. In all plants having a distinct pistil for each seed, 
as in Indian Corn, the Sorghnms and Millets, or in fruits 
like the Strawberry, Kaspberiy, etc., each and every 
ovule must be fertilized in order to produce a perfect ear 
or fruit. If none of the ovules are fertilized, the ear, 
fruit, or pericarpic organs, and even supporting fruit- 
stalk and stem, wither away. 
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Since the attention of hortienlturists has been called 
to this sabject^ several who combine science with prac- 
tice have repeated my earlier experiments with the 
Strawberry, and in a majority of instances with like 
results. Prof. W. E, Lazenby, of the Ohio Experiment 
Station, made several very carefully-conducted experi- 
ments with different varieties of the Strawberry in 1884, 
the results of which were fully reported in the Bulletin 
of the Station for that year. In referring to these experi- 
ments at the meeting of the American Pomological 
Society in 1885, Prof. Lazenby stated that he employed 
a pistillate variety of the Strawberry, known as 
the Crescent. "Boxes open above and below, and 
covered with whitewashed glass, were placed over the 
plants to prevent accidental fertilization of the flowers 
by insects or otherwise." The results in brief were : 
The Charles Downing pollen communicated its char- 
acteristic shape, texture, and other qualities, and the 
same with Sharpless and Yick, so that any one familiar 
with the berries could tell by looking at the crop from 
what source the pollen came. The following season, 
or in 1885, Prof. Lazenby repeated the experiment, 
but with far less satisfactory results, showing, as I have 
said, that the influence of the pollen is not always suffi- 
ciently powerful to change size, color, etc., or it may be 
said that the influence of the female plant is strong 
enough to overbalance and partly suppress that of the 
male. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, in his recent great work, " Text 
Book of Botany, " says, p. 495 : " The increase in size of 
the ovary, which is frequently enormous (in Curcubita,. 
Cocoa, etc., several thousand times in volume), shows, in a 
striking manner, the results of fertilization ♦ ♦ ♦ to 
the rest of the plant. Frequently similar changes result 
also in other parts. Thus, it is the receptacle that con- 
stitutes the fleshy swelling which is called the Straw* 
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berry, on the surface of which are seated the small true 
fruits." Also on page 594: **But sometimes the long 
series of deep-seated changes induced^by fertilization ex- 
tend also to parts which do not belong to the ovary and 
even to some which have never belonged to the flower, " 
Among the plants so affected he names the Fig, Straw- 
berry and Mulberry. 

In some kinds of plants even the ovary itself appears 
to be the result of pollination. Dr. Hildebrand has 
shown that in some of the Orchids, that it is only during 
the growth of the pollen tubes through the tissues of the 
stigma and style that the ovules become so far developed 
that fertilization can at length be affected. In other 
words, in the absence of pollen, no ovary or organs for 
containing ovules or seed are produced. But as the 
space at my disposal will not admit of reference to the 
various authors who have touched upon this subject,. I 
must omit them, for my principal object in referring to 
the influence of pollen upon other organs besides the 
seeds is to open the way for seeking an explanation of the 
cause of certain phenomena often occurring among culti- 
vated plants — for instance, the occasional change of 
color and general appearance of specimens of fruits, 
when growing in close proximity to other closely allied 
but distinct species or varieties. There are many in- 
stances on record, and others are being noted every sea- 
son, both in' Europe and this country, of fruits, and 
especially Apples on one tree, assuming the color of those 
of an ad joining tree. Sometimes only one or two speci- 
mens on interlacing branches are thus affected, while in 
other instances nearly all, or a certain branch, will show 
the effect of the cross-fertilization. Several such in- 
stanc3s were observed and reported by Dr. Hildebrand, 
of England, to the Gardeners' Chronicle^ some twenty 
years ago, and in each case the change in the color of 
the fruit showed very clearly that it was due to the 
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iirflaence of the pollen of flowers on branches of other 
yarieties growing in close proximity. White Apples 
have been colored when growing near red yarieties, and 
those haying smooth skins haye been covered with iiisset 
on branches that have been interlaced with those of rus- 
set trees. That this cross-fertilization does not occur 
every season, is due to the fact that self-fertilization is 
the most natural and frequent in the flowers of the Apple 
and kindred fruits, and further, when crossing does 
occur, it is not to be supposed that the effect will always 
be sufficient to change the color or other characteristics 
of the fruit. 

In the many experiments that I have made for the 
purpose of determiaing the extent to which the influence 
of the pollen could be distinctly traced, I will only refer 
to one which has recently been completed on plants, so 
common that the merest tyro in gardening must not only 
be acquainted with them, but can readily repeat my ex- 
periments if they care to do so. I refer to the Shrubby 
Abutilons, which come to us from South America, where 
some of the species grow to a height of thirty feet. 
Nearly all the species and yarieties in cultivation bloom 
freely either in the open ground or under glass, but pro- 
duce seed very sparingly, and some none at all, unless 
artificially cross-fertilized. Another point in their favor 
for testing the influence of pollen is, that the seed-pods 
of the different species and yarieties are quite various in 
size and form, and any disturbing or foreign influence 
can the more readily be traced to the pericarpic organs. 
Among the twenty or more species and varieties in culti- 
vation, I selected Santana and Boule de Neige as two 
extremes in the way of varieties likely to be the best 
for my experiments. These may be only yarieties of the 
same species, but from the form and color of these flowers 
I am inclined to think that Santana is from A, venosum, 
and Bouh de Neige from A. pulchellum. My plant of 
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the Santana is seven or eight years old, and is planted in 
the ground in one comer of my greenhouse, and has heen 
(jut back several times to keep it within bounds. It is a 
inass of flowers all the year round, but has never shown a 
a sign of producing seeds, except as the flowers are arti- 
ficially fertilized by pollen from some other variety. Its 
own pollen is impotent for fertilizing its own stigma, as I 
have proved by repeated experiments, but it is perfectly 
potent on other varieties. The form of the seed-pods 
of the Santana is broad top-shaped, the ten to twelve 
loculicidal cells are each tipped with a prominent winged 
terminal point, as shown in figure 48, while the seed- 
pods of Boule de Neige are slightly smaller, and the 
cells, instead of widening at the top, are contracted, oir 
more or less rounded inward, as shown in figure 48 at 
A, Now, to fertilize the stigmas of the Boule de Neige 
with pollen from the Santana is but a simple opera- 
tion, requiring only a few minutes for its performance. 
Twenty flowers in one experiment were thus fertilized, 
and the result was that five of the ^eed-pods assumed 
the form of those of the Santana or male parent, as 
shown in figure 48, J5, the other fifteen retaining the 
normal form. The plants, however, since raised from 
the seed show plainly the eflEect of cross-fertilization. 
But in reversing this operation, and in fertilizing moi;e 
than fifty flowers of the Santana with pollen from those 
of the Boule de JVeige, in no instance has there been any 
very marked change in the normal form of the seed-pods, 
but I have seldeni failed to effect cross-fertilization or 
obtain fertile seed. The Santana being much the 
strongest and most vigorous plant of the two operated 
upon, it is not at all strange that what I presume is the 
normal form of the seed-vessels should be retained under 
the circumstances. As a rule the female plant, if 
equally as vigorous and healthy as the male, will exert the 
greatest influence upon the offspring, because there are no 
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mental faculties to assist in impressing and perpetuating 
the. male or other sexual characteristics^ as in the animal 
kingdom. 

As I have shown in the case of the Abutilons, sexual 
affinity presents wide variations, which can only be defi- 
nitely determined by actual experiments upon the plants 
themselves. No theory will explain why the pollen of a 
plant cannot fertilize its own ovules, while it has an 
affinity for, and is potent upon, those of another closely 
allied plant. If the pollen from several different varieties 
or species is applied simultaneously to the same stigma, 
it is quite evident that only one kind will be potent, and 
that one from the plant possessing the greatest sexual 
affinity with the plant pollinated. 

It is generally supposed that in all the higher orders 
of plants the ovule must be fertilized in order to secure 
perfect and fertile seed, but there are some few in- 
stances on record where seeds are supposed to have been 
produced in the absence of fertilization, or, as it has been 
termed, by Parthenogenesis. Prof. Asa Gray thinks it 
does sometimes occur among Dioecious plants. A cen- 
tury ago (1786) Lazaro Spallanzani, published his ob- 
servations on the fecundation of plants, and claimed 
to have found pistillate blossoms of the Hemp producing 
fertile seed in the absence of pollen. A half century later 
Drs. Charles Naudin and Joseph Decaisne are said to have 
confirmed the fact by raising seedlings from Euphor- 
biaceous plants, also from the common Bryony, which 
were kept from all access of pollen. While I am not 
disposed to question the statements of such high, botan- 
ical authorities, or to attempt to offset their experiments 
with those of my own, still I think there is room for a 
doubt in this matter, and especially when we take into 
consideration the present undetermined boundaries of 

species. 
The question arises, may not the pollen of some other 
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and closely allied plant have reached the ^tifrmsL, causing 
a sufficient responsiye action to insure fertile seed ? Pol- 
lination does not necessarily extend to fertilization, and 
the presence of pollen on the stigma may result in pollen 
tubes^ whlch^ upon reaching the oyule^ fail to fertilize it, 
owing to the want of sufficient natural affinity between 
the two. In plants like the Strawberry, the pistillate 
Tarieties are merely abnormal productions, the result of 
some chance suppression of the stamens, and in such 
instances we may always expect an occasional deyelop- 
ment of the suppressed organs. It has been said that 
" necessity knows no law,*' and there are good reasons 
for expecting that nature will make the effort, and she is 
often successful in supplying an absent organ, as well as 
employing various means to accomplish the same results. 
My own experience leads me to doubt the production 
of fertile seeds* where there is a total absence of pollen, 
either in dioecious or other highly-developed plants, but 
it may not be always necessary that the pollen should 
be supplied by plants of the same or very closely allied 
species. For instance, for many years I had growing in 
my grounds a pistillate specimen of the Box Elder or 
Ash-leaved Maple {Negundo aceroides). There being 
no staminate or male tree in my own grounds or in the 
neighborhood, at least not within a radius of six or eight 
miles, consequently a fertile seed on the said tree could 
not be found. Every year for a decade this tree was 
loaded with its unfertile seed, which were scattered 
broadcast under the branches of some large pines — a 
favorable position for germination if there had been a 
perfect seed produced among the vast number. There 
were many other species and varieties of the Maple in 
my grounds, but none growing very near or that bloomed 
at the same time as the Negundo. In the spring of 1879 
I planted a large Red Maple {Acer rtibrum), about sixty 
feet from the Negundo, and the transplanting delayed its 
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blooming, the flowers appearing with those of the former, 
although the Bed Maple usually blooms several days 
earlier than the Negundo. The next season I found 
several seedling Negundo Maples coming up under a 
Pine tree near by. These were transplanted, and last 
spring, 1886, one of them bore seed, a pistillate like 
the parent. While I cannot say positively that the 
flowers of the Negundo Maple were pollinated or fertilized 
by those of the Bed Maple, still the facts in the case 
point strongly that way. The seedlings produced in 
this anomalous manner do not appear to be hybrids, but 
this point cannot be definitely determined until plants 
are raised from the present race of seedlings, and even 
then the influence of the pollen-bearing parent may re- 
main hidden through several generations and afterwards 
appear when and where least expected. It is not at all 
improbable that the presence of non-related pollen may 
excite development in the pericarpic organs, and if this 
be true we can the more readily account for the produc- 
tion of fruits with abortive seeds — the stigma having 
been pollinated, but the pollen tubes having failed to 
fertilize the ovules. 

The excitability of plants due to the presence and in- 
fluences of pollen has long been observed by the cultivators 
of the Hop plant, the quantity of lupuline deposited in 
the strobiles or female catkins being f:ir more abundant 
when there are staminate or male plants present than 
when they are absent. It is also well known that 
among our larger fruits we have seasons of scarcity and 
of abundance, and these variations cannot be attributed 
to changes in the climate or to age, maturity or non- 
maturity of the trees, for planting is going on continually, 
so all sizes, ages and varieties are represented in our 
orchards, still all seem to readily acquire the habit of 
^^^jring full crops every alternate year or at longer inter- 
^t * ^hat this unity of action among fruit trees, as 
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well as forest trees, may in part be due to exhaustion in 
bearing a full crop, and the necessity for a season or two 
of rest and recuperation, is probably true, as some hare 
claimed ; but that it is largely due to general periodic 
sexual excitement can scarcely be questioned, for similar 
phenomena are of frequent occurrence in the Animal as 
well as in the Vegetable Kingdom. 

PuBPOSES OF Cross-Fertiliziis^o. — The results sought 
in cross-fertilizing of varieties, or the hybridizing of 
species, are various, but the principal one is to produce 
something different from either parent. Sometimes we 
may aim to increase the size, or change the color, texture, 
flavor or other characteristic of a fruit, or the size, form 
and color of the flower or habit of a plant. Adaptation 
Of the various species and varieties of cultivated plants to 
specific conditions is another, and often a very important, 
object sought in producing cross-bred plants. There are 
many species, and occasionally varieties, which have been 
so closely and continuously inbred in their native habi- 
tats or elsewhere that they have acquired a fixedness of 
character that removals to other localities, and subjection 
to widely different conditions fail to effect any material 
change in their offspring ; but by crossing, and the intro- 
duction of new sexual or other elements, the foundation 
of generations, as it may be termed, is broken up, and 
wider deviations from normal types soon follow. It may 
sometimes be necessary to introduce an undesirable ele- 
ment, in order to force a plant to break away from its 
typical form, but when we have succeeded in this, it will 
not be difficult to breed out the undesirable characteristics 
or properties. Then, again, we cannot know in advance 
what will be the result of crossing any two plants of the 
same genus or species, for even the mingling of two in- 
ferior elements may result in the production of one supe- 
rior to either of the originals ; still, we would not advise 
using inferior materials in preference to superior, except 
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when it is absolutely necessary to effect a desired varia- 
tion, as may sometimes occur when a person has but a 
limited number of species or varieties of a genus with 
which to experiment. 

A wilding may possess some very desirable properties, 
such as vigor, hardiness and exemption from disease, 
while its domesticated congener lacks one or all of these 
properties ; so, by combining the best elements of the 
two, a new and superior progeny may be produced. 

As yet no very marked improvements among cultivated 
fruits have been made by hybridizing, although in a few 
instances, as with the Grape, it may have aided in causing 
the species to break away from the wild type, and through 
the wide variation resulting from artificial fertilization 
some valuable varieties may have been secured. Whether 
the hybrids between the indigenous species of the Grape 
of North America and the Vitis vinifera of Europe are 
as well adapted to our climate as the pure native varie- 
ties is at least questionable ; still, it may be that the in- 
troduction of a foreign element will yet prove to have 
been a judicious movement, and in the right direction, 
for yielding the best possible results. 

The object in all cases should be to introduce valuable 
properties, and in such a combination that they can be 
made available. We may, among fruits, secure size, 
color, texture — ^in fact, all the good qualities known to 
belong to or exist in a certain species, and still these will 
be of little value unless the plant itself is adapted to the 
soil and climate where it is to be cultivated. In fact, 
adaptation is all that is sought or can be credited to what 
is termed acclimatizing of plants and animals, for it is 
scarcely to be supposed that the constitutional characters 
of the individual plant or animal can be greatly or per- 
manently affected by a removal from one climate or con- 
dition to another. One variety of plant may be more 
hardy, and safely endure many degrees lower temperature. 
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than another of the same species, but no amount of nursing 
or moving aboat will ever change a tender plant or animal 
into a hardy one. But by introducing new elements, as 
in cross-fertilization, we multiply the causes for wide 
variation through the different hereditary characteristics 
of both parents. Then, by careful selection and propa- 
gation of such cross-bred varieties as are worth preseiva- 
tion, we are often able to secure those adapted to widely 
different conditions, as seen among all of our long-culti- 
vated and widely-disseminated plants. Why the seeds 
from a plant should yield both tender and hardy varieties 
can only be accounted for upon the hypotheosis that each 
possesses transmitted hereditary characteristics, but what 
the nature of the laws are that control this transmission 
we know little or nothing. 

. Plants that are indigenous, or have become naturalized 
in cold climates and in elevated regions, are constantly 
subjected to the loss of their leading shoots and branches 
through the action of frosts and winds, and this being 
repeated for centuries in succession, the plants at last 
become permanently dwarfed, and this character becomes 
fixed and hereditary, as seen in many of our cultivated 
plants obtained from very cold or alpine regions. The 
dwarf habit remains fixed in the individual, even when 
cultivated in more favorable regions of a country, but so 
soon as we commence to raise seedlings from these pig- 
mies, we find that there is a tendency in a certain number 
to grow taller than the parent plant, or to return to what 
we may presume was the original form of the species. 

Form and habit of plants are greatly modified by sur- 
rounding conditions, and while severe winds and low 
temperature may permanently dwarf plants in certain 
countries or regions, high temperature and poor soils 
may produce similar changes elsewhere. The Chinqua- 
pin Chestnut {Oastanea pumila), as found growing wild 
oyer quite extensive regions in some of our Southern 
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States, is a familiar instance of a tree being reduced to a 
mere shrub through the influence of a poor soil and 
other uncongenial surroundings. Under favorable con- 
ditions this species grows to a tree thirty or forty feet 
high, but where they are unfavorable, it is but a mere 
shrub from two to six feet high, even when the plants 
have reached what may be considered maturity. 

Instances of permanent changes having been effected 
through various external causes are no doubt familiar to 
every botanist and gardener, but the practical plant 
grower should be on his guard, lest the sudden appear- 
ance of some hereditary character, or direct reversion in 
seedlings to some ancient type, mislead him into think- 
ing that the variation observed is the result of his own 
skill in cross-fertilization. 

All plants have a tendency to vary in different direc- 
tions, the cultivated more than the uncultivated, while 
every new internal element introduced, intensifies this 
proclivity to depart from the normal type, and whenever 
a departure has been made, it is likely to become heredi- 
tary, consequently it is often difficult, if not wholly 
impossible, to determine to what disturbing cause we are 
indebted for certain results. 

Bud Variation. — This is a prolific source of varieties 
among plants, although by far the greater number are 
raised from seed. When a bud on a tree or other plant 
from some cause unknown, produces a shoot or branch 
differing from others on the same stock, it is attributed 
to what is called " bud variation," and the branch or 
shoot so produced is termed a "sport," to distinguish 
varieties originating in this way, from those raised from 
seed, or the direct product of sexual reproduction. These 
sports, if removed from the parent plant and propagated 
by division, will often remain permanent; but sometimes 
they quickly revert to the original or parent form. In 
propagating varieties originating from bud variations^ it 
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is usually necessary to exercise considerable care, in order 
to preserve their distinct characteristics, and this is 
especially true in those with variegated leaves, as seen in 
the variegated leaved Elder, Dogwood, Ginkgo, Maples, 
etc., for all of these possess a strong tendency to revert 
to the plain or one-colored leaf of the parent. Through 
bud variation we have obtained many of the most highly 
prized ornamental trees and shrubs, both evergreen and 
deciduous, and new ones are constantly being added to 
the list. There is certainly a cause for the variation of 
buds. In some plants it may be an attempt to revert to 
some earlier form, and in others the result of some 
element introduced through the sexual organs, either in 
the present or some previous generation ; but whatever 
the cause, it is certainly an inherent property of the plant 
which is not confined to one part or single bud, for it 
frequently occurs that several buds on the same plant, 
but on different branches on distant parts of the stem, 
produce shoots possessing the same characteristics. A 
noted instance of this kind occurred a few years ago on 
the Remilly Ash, growing near Metz in France. This 
tree is over sixty feet high, with stem about six feet in 
circumference. The branches are pendulous, and the 
variety is known as a Weeping Ash ; but three bads, one 
on the main stem near the top and two on separate 
branches lower down, produced shoots wfiich assumed an 
erect habit, and have continued in this until they have 
become large branches. Similar freaks or bud variations 
have been frequently noticed on other weeping trees both 
in this country and Europe. When a plant has shown a 
tendency to produce these bud variations or sports, a 
repetition may be looked for, even if the first one is 
promptly removed. 

About ten years ago I noticed a single branch on one of 
my specimen plants of Golden Retinispora {R, oMusa, var: 
aurea plumosa), which had assumed an entirely distinct 
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form of growth from all others on the same plant, or in 
fact on any of the various species or varieties of the 
Eetinisporas in my grounds. This branch was layered, 
and the next season cut off and planted out by itself. It 
is now more than three times the size of the parent plant, 
and so distinct from it in leaf and habit of growth that 
it might readily be taken for a distinct species instead of 
a sport. Prof. George Thurber, the emiuent botanist, de- 
scribed this sport in 1881, and named it Retinispora ohtusa 
Fulleru Three years ago another bud on tlie same plant, 
but on the opposite side of the stem, produced a branch 
identical in every respect with the first sport, showing 
that this plant has either inherited or developed a faculty 
of producing bud varieties, and of one form only. 

Sometimes these bud varieties show a marked differ- 
ence in the color of the foliage or habits of growth, while 
in others only the flowers appear to differ, as seen in 
many well-known varieties of the Eose which have orig- 
inated in this way. The first Moss Rose is supposed to 
have originated from a bud on the old Centifolia ; the 
Striped Moss is a sport of the old Eed Moss, and the 
White Baron Prevost from the old Pink Hybrid Perpet- 
ual of the same names. The American Banner, Tri- 
omphe d'Amens, Painted Orleans, and many other well- 
known varieties of the Eose, originated from what are 
termed bud variations. Among fruits bud variations 
are constantly occurring, but the larger number are prob- 
ably overlooked and consequently lost. The Red Mag- 
num Bonum Plum is said to have originated from a bud 
of the Yellow Magnum Bonum. Many instances are 
recorded of Peach trees producing Nectarines on one or 
more branches, and these sports have frequently been 
preserved and extensively propagated. The seed of Nec- 
tarines originating in this way usually produce Nectarine 
trees, not reverting to the Peach. 

The earliest instance on record of a Peach tree produc- 
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ing Nectarines is mentioned by Peter Collinson, in 1741, 
but they have been so frequent since that they have 
ceased to be considered rare or strange. Similar bnd 
variations may be looked for among all of our cultivated 
fruits, and the horticulturist should be constantly on 
the alert for such freaks and endeavor to perpetuate those 
likely to prove valuable. What is true in fruits is also 
true among ornamental trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, and those who are seeking ne\v and valuable varie- 
ties may often find them where least expected. 



CHAPTEB X. . 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 

The different modes of propagating plants may be 
classed as follows : 

1. — Propagation by means of seeds and spores. 

2. — By cuttings of the stems, twigs and leaves. 

3. — By suckers and divisions. 

4, — By root cuttings. 

5. — By budding and grafting. 

All the known species and varieties of plants may be 
multiplied by one or another of these methods, and 
some kinds can be readily propagated by each and eveiy 
one of them. But there are certain principles, which 
serve as a guide to the propagator in the different modes 
of operation, that it may be well to consider before pro- 
ceeding to the more practical part of the subject. Al- 
though, when the great diversity of characters as well as 
the vitality of plants is considered, it cannot be expected 
that any general rule can be given that will be applicable 
to every case or be altogether faultless, yet for tiie pur-r 
pose of dispelling that mystery with which the novice 
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often supposes the various modes of propagation to be 
surrounded, I shall give a brief synopsis of the general 
principles connected therewith, together with a descrip- 
tion of the more usual methods practised by our most 
skilful propagators of plants. It may also be proper to 
^suggest that, however well informed a person may be in 
regard to the structure and habits of plants, and however 
extended his experience and perfect the conveniences 
for propagation, he must still possess skill and patience, 
and exercise great care and watchfulness in every opera- 
tion, in order to become a successful cultivator and 
propagator of plants in general. A person may know 
just how an operation should be performed and still lack 
the skill required for its execution. 

Peopagatiost by Seeds.— The perpetuation of the 
greater portion of the knoT7n species of plants is directly 
by their seeds, which, in their wild state, they perfect 
with great uniformity, but when cultivated the vital 
forces are often disturbed, and a portion is directed into 
other than natural channels. The effect of this we see 
in the double flower and the increased size of many of our 
fruits. The seeds of so-called "improved plants" often 
become abortive and cannot be depended upon as a 
means of reproduction, not only because of the want of 
vitality which naturally belongs to them, but in the 
course of long cultivation there has been such an inter- 
mingling of species, as well as varieties, that scarcely 
any variety of cultivated fruit will reproduce an exact 
counterpart of itself from seed. Therefore we have to 
resort to other modes of propagation to perpetuate any 
particular variety. 

Under what particular conditions seeds germinate 
most readily it is certainly diflScult to determine, because 
of their great diversity of character and functions. 
Heat and moisture are always necessary in order that cer- 
tain changes may take place in the seed, but the degree 
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of heat afld amount of moisture required are exceedingly 
variable. As stated elsewhere, some seeds will germinate 
at a temperature slightly above that of freezing water, 
while others require nearly or quite a hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. Certain kinds of seeds will absorb more 
than their own weight of water before sprouting or 
bursting their hard, bony covering, while others appear 
to retain, while ripening, nearly all the moisture required 
in the early stages of growth. Seeds will withstand a 
higher and a lower temperature in a dry atmosphere 
than in a moist one, hence cool and dry, as well as hot 
and dry, are non-inciting and preservative conditions for 
most kinds of seeds. But seeds in general are not so 
frail as to be readily destroyed by slight variation in 
temperature, or in the hygrometric conditions of the 
atmosphere, and their germination may usually be 
hastened or retarded without serious injury, although it 
is always safe to place seeds under conditions approxi- 
mating those under which we find them in their native 
habitats, but in order to do this we must know something 
of their history. The spores of Cryptogamous plants 
indigenous to a cold climate might quickly perish if 
placed under the conditions most favorable for the growth 
of a Cryptogam from the tropics, and the same difference 
may often be noticed in the seeds of higher orders of 
plants. With a knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
climate of the habitat of plants, the propagator can usually 
make a very close guess in regard to the treatment the 
seeds require to insure germination. It is well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that latitude and longitude do not 
furnish a very trustworthy guide to climate, for there are 
snow-ciipped mountains and very cool or cold regions of 
country even in the tropics, or within the belt of country 
so designated by degrees of latitude. Ocean currents 
also have their influence, and the climate of widely sepa- 
rated regions, on the same parallel of latitude, may differ 
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greatly, as seen in the difference between that of New 
York and that of the City of Madrid in Spain, or in the 
climate of England, and of Labrador. Then, again, the 
hygrometric conditions may have a very marked influence 
on vegetation, as seen in the cool, dry, elevated regions 
of our own and other countries. Plants, native of cold, 
dry climates, often fail in moist, warm ones, while others 
are wonderfully improved by the change, and all these 
varying conditions and results must be duly considered 
in their propagation by seeds or otherwise. 

When supplied with the requisite amount of heat and 
moisture, all seeds grow more readily when near the sur- 
face of the soil than when buried deeply, therefore we 
should endeavor to so place them in or on the soil that 
the air and heat can reach them, but at the same time 
exclude the light, for darkness is favorable to germina- 
tion. But air, or rather oxygen, is necessary, conse- 
quently deep planting and exclusion of air retards or 
wholly prevents growth. Whether seeds should • be 
covered or not with soil to assist or insure germination 
depends much upon circumstances, as well as upon their 
size, structure and power of throwing up their stems 
through the material used for covering them. Some 
kinds of seeds will germinate far more readily if placed 
on the surface of the soil and then kept moist and in 
shade or total darkness. It may be said that we only 
bury seeds as a matter of convenience, and not because 
it is actually necessary to insure germination. By cover- 
ing seeds with soil or other similar material, we are 
enabled to secure more equable conditions as regards 
temperature and moisture, as well as the exclusion of 
light, than if they be left uncovered, and thus we secure 
better and more uniform results with less attention ; still, 
roots will generally penetrate to the required depth and 
position even when the seed has not been buried, pro- 
vided they fall upon some yielding material or one readily 
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penetrated by the youn^ rootlets. Seeds of our common 
forest trees, when they fall upon the thick mat of old 
leaves, usually fail to grow because the young roots can- 
not penetrate through the tough, fibrous material under- 
neath them ; but let these seeds be scattered along the 
roadsides, or in the open fields, or wherever they can come 
in direct contact with moist soil, and they soon show 
that they have found congenial conditions for growth. 

No general rule can be given in regard to the depth 
for covering seeds, not even one that would apply to all 
the members of the same family of plants, because they 
frequently differ in their habit of growth, as, for in- 
stance, in Peas and Beans, the cotyledons of the former 
remaining under ground and those of the latter being 
lifted above the surface in the elongation of the stem ; 
consequently we can safely cover a small variety of the 
Pea much deeper than the largest variety of the Bean, 
although both are closely allied dicotyledonous plants. 
Similar variations also occur among the monocotyledon- 
ous seeds, the plumule or stem usually rising in the form 
of a cylindrical column, whether they are of the size of the 
giant Cocoanut, or of Rye, Wheat, or the still smaller 
grasses. Depth, however, must be varied somewhat, 
according to the nature of the soil in which seeds are 
sown, for a stem that would readily push up through an 
inch or two of vegetable mold or of sand, might be un- 
able to pierce the same thickness of compact loam, or 
tough, hard clay. 

When seeds have once begun to grow, they cannot be 
again reduced to a dormant state without causing their 
destruction; this should always be borne in mind, for ' 
from this cause alone more seeds are annually destroyed 
than from any other. As they are usually hidden in 
the soil, we are very likely to neglect giving them an 
ample supply of moisture at their time of greatest need. 

The soil in which seeds are sown should be made fine 
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and readily permeable, not only to admit air and heat 
and to retain moisture, but so that the radicle or young 
root may penetrate the earth without hindrance, and 
also permit the stem to grow upright unimpeded. The 
soil should in most cases be deep, and of such a nature 
that the young plant will receive a constant and regular 
supply of moisture. Nature serves as a guide to us in 
many of the operations connected with the art of propa- 
gation ; yet it should be remembered that the sowing of 
peeds and transplanting are artificial operations instead of 
natural ones, and we follow nature only when it serves 
our purpose, or as we are compelled to do so by natural 
laws. Nature is so plastic that she allows us to mold her 
gifts into forms that meet our wants and tastes, confining 
us only within certain limits that are difficult to de- 
termine. 

Nature perfects as well as destroys, and thus that equi- 
librium is preserved which is observable throughout the 
vegetable kingdom. If we scatter seed in every instance 
exactly as is done by nature, we should not make more 
than one in ten thousand grow. 

While it is quite obvious that seeds require moisture 
to insure their germination, it is only the acquatic kinds 
that will bear an unlimited amount ; for, while the seeds 
of ordinary field and garden plants may sprout when 
submerged, they require air to insure a continuous 
growth. To keep a seed-bed constantly soaked or satu- 
rated with water is almost as injurious as to allow the 
seed to suffer for the lack of a sufficient amount of mois- 
ture. The propagator must always exercise his own good 
judgment in such matters, varying his treatment accord- 
ing to the size and nature of the seed as well as the kind 
and condition of the soil. 

Seeds forced in a high temperature, or sprouted in a 
low one, usually produce feeble plants. If the tempera- 
ture of the soil is between fifty and sixty degrees, Fah., 
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it will be favorable for the germination of seeds of plants 
indigenous to cool climates ; but a temperature of sixty 
to seventy degrees will be none to high for ordinary green- 
house plants ; while seeds from the tropics may need ten 
or twenty degrees higher temperature. 

While it is generally conceded that new seeds arc pref- 
erable to old ones, still the idea of newness should not 
mislead the propagator and cause him to employ imma- 
ture seed ; for, in many instances, what would be consid- 
ered a fully ripe seed has not arrived at its best condition 
for sowing or growth. Seeds containing a large amount 
of natural moisture, or sap, will often fail to grow if 
placed in the ground when new an4 fresh ; but if left to 
dry a few weeks or months and then sown, they will ger- 
minate freely. I am unable to give any scientific reason 
for these variations, but have learned from long experience 
that while freshly gathered seeds of some kinds of plants 
will fail to grow, after having been dried for some time 
they germinate very readily. It would appear that the 
loss of natural moisture and shrinking increases the power 
of absorbing external moisture, and accelerating the 
chemical changes that take place during germination. 
But if the drying is allowed to proceed too far, the vital 
energies are diminished or wholly destroyed. A period 
of rest appears to be necessary to the seeds of a large 
majority of plants, while, on the contrary, there are kinds 
which must be placed in a position for growth before 
losing much of their natural moisture, else they fail to 
germinate. For instance, the seeds of our indigenous 
White Maple {Acer dasycarpum), and those of the Bed 
Maple {A. ruhrurn), will not withstand drying, and must 
either grow wifchin a few days after falling from the tree 
or perish. But of the seeds of the Elm (Ulmus), of 
various species, ripening at the same time as the Maples 
named, and also similar in structure, some will sprout 
immediately, while others remain dormant until the fol- 
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lowing year, although all may be treated exactly alike. 
The same variations ocenr among many different kinds 
of seeds, some germinating readily when freshly gath- 
ered, others requiring a season of rest, or time to become 
fully mature. It is well known that there are periods of 
great activity and rest in the vegetation of all countries 
and climates^ and these have their influence upon the 
seeds, their vital energies becoming excited with the 
return of the season of growth, and at such times they 
will germinate far more readily than at any other, al- 
though artificial surrounding conditions may appear to 
be the same during the period of growth and when they 
are at rest. 

To hasten the germination of seeds, gardeners have 
recourse to various expedients. Steeping in different 
solutions is often practised with old seeds, in order to 
soften the outer covering and admit moisture to the in- 
terior and germ. Seeds with hard, horn-like integuments, 
like those of the Three- thorned Acacia (Gledifschia triar- 
canthos), and Kentucky Coffee tree {Oymnocladus Cmior 
densis), may usually be forced to germinate by steeping 
a few days in warm water, or hot water may be poured 
over them and allowed to cool to a temperature of about 
100 degrees, and kept at this point until the seeds show 
signs of growth. Seeds incrusted with resin, as is usual 
with the Junipers, or wax, as in the Bayberry {Myrica), 
are benefited by steeping in a solution of potash, or they 
may be mixed with moist wood-ashes, and kept in this 
condition until the incrustation is removed and the bony 
nuts are somewhat softened. Potash solutions are to be 
recommended as a steep for all similar seeds, especially 
if they have been allowed to become dry and hard, or 
when it is desired to force their germination in advance 
of their natural season of growth. Lime is also used for 
similar purposes, and a few years ago it was highly rec- 
ommended by several European horticulturists for hasten- 
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ing the germination of old Spruce seeds and of other coni- 
fers. Hnmbolt is said to have employed a dilute solution 
of chlorine with great success in sprouting seeds ; and 
another German, a Mr. Otto of Berlin, employed oxalic 
acid to make old seed germinate. Dr. Lindley, in his 
** Theory of Horticulture," describes Mr. Otto's method 
of using oxalic acid, and says that *' the seed were put in 
bottles filled with the acid and left in it until they germi* 
nated, which generally takes place in from twenty to 
forty-eight hours." The seeds are then removed and 
sown in the usual way. Very small seeds may be sown 
and diluted acid applied two or three times a day until 
they germinate. 

Mr. Otto claimed that by this means, seeds that were 
from twenty to forty years old grew, while the same sort, 
sown in the usual manner, did not grow it all. But Dr. 
Lindley, in referring to the advantages claimed for the 
acid process, says : " Theoretically it would seem that 
the effects described ought to be prodmjed, but general 
experience does not confirm them ; and it may be con- 
ceived that the rapid abstraction of carbon by the pres- 
ence of an unnaturally large quantity of oxygen may 
produce effects as injurious to the health of the seed as 
its too slow destruction in consequence of the languor of 
the vital principle." 

The oxalic acid solution for accelerating the germina- 
tion of seeds, although highly extolled at the time of its 
discovery, has, like many other similar discoveries, gone 
out of use and is almost forgotten. At the present day 
our horticulturists depend mainly upon heat and moisture 
for revivifying the dormant energies of their old as well 
as new seeds, although, as I have said, the alkaline solu- 
tions are very useful in softening and removing natural 
incrustations of some kinds, and the hard, horn-like 
covering of others. Frost, or freezing, is also useful for 
this purpose, and always available in cold climates ; but 
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heat answers the same purpose for opeuing the pores and 
admitting moisture to the seed proper ; and while in cold 
climates, nuts and other hard shelled seeds are placed 
where tliey will freeze in winter, the same kinds sprout 
just as freely in hot climates, provided they are kept 
moist and warm during the same season. 



OHAPTEB XI. 
PROPAGATION BY CUTTINGS. 

Of Matuee Growth. — There are many kinds of trees 
and shrubs that are readily propagated by cuttings of the 
mature or ripened wood. Sometimes wood two or more 
years old is used for this purpose, but with most kinds 
that of one season's growth produces roots more readily. 
The cuttings are usually taken from the parent stock in 
the fall of the year, as soon as the leaves of deciduous 
plants will part from the stem without injury to the buds 
adjacent. 

Autumn is also a proper time to make cuttings of many 
kinds of evergreen plants, particularly those of hardy 
trees and shrubs indigenous to temperate climates. A 
branch, when it ceases to grow in summer or autumn, 
contains a lairge amount of matter which has not assumed 
any special form or structure, and it is therefore in a 
proper condition either to produce roots or branches. ' 
With some kinds of plants it can be made to produce the 
former very readily ; with others it is quite difficult, 
simply because we have not discovered the proper condi- 
tion necessary for their development ; and it is just here 
that we come upon the great secret in the propagation of 
plants — i. e,y under what conditions should cuttings of 
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a particular plant be placed to insure growth ? Cat- 
tings of the Willow, Currant, and many other woody 
plants, grow very freely, even if taken from the parent 
stock at almost any time of year ; while it would be diffi- 
cult to make a branch from a Hickory tree produce roots 
under the most favorable conditions; yet it may not 
be among the impossibilities to propagate the Hick- 
ories from cattings. The horticulturist, however, does 
not usually seek the most difficult methods of multiply- 
ing plants, but the easiest, and there may be many ways 
of producing the same result. 

As it requires more or less time for a catting to pro- 
Axxce roots, it is better to allow an abundance than too 
little ; consequently, we usually make the cuttings of the 
mature and dormant wood in the autumn, because by 
doing so we secure several months in which to produce 
the change ; or, in other words, for roots to form. Boots 
are produced readily at a lower temperature than leaves — 
also in the dark — ^and these conditions are easily secured, 
even in cold climates ; for if the earth is frozen on the 
surface, it may still be warm enough below to afford suffi- 
cient warmth to insure the formation of roots on the 
cattings of woody plants native of a similar climate. We 
avail ourselves of the knowledge of this fact and make 
the cuttings of hardy plants in the fall, and either plant 
them immediately where they are to grow, giving further 
protection if necessary, or bury them in a cellar or the 
open ground ; in fact, almost anywhere that we can secure 
a temperature but slightly above the freezing point, 
but not so warm as to force the leaf-buds into growth. 

In such situations the process of forming roots will go 
on, and some kinds will usually become so well supplied 
with roots by the time the regular growing season com- 
mences in the spring, that a vigorous early growth of 
stem will be produced. These conditions are produced 
naturally in the open ground, for the temperature of the 
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soil in spring is generally warmer than the atmosphere, 
and the lower end of a cuttings from which point it is 
always desirahle to have the roots produced, receives 
more heat than that portion which is exposed to the air. 
In latitudes where the ground freezes to a considerable 
depth, every one who has ever taken the trouble to exam- 
ine the soil at the time of its thawing out in spring, must 
have noticed that it thaws from below upward, far more 
rapidly than from the surface, downward. Heat descends 
slowly, but cold rapidly, and just as soon as the weather 
becomes so warm that the surface does not freeze, the 
heat from below will rise to the surface. The hot-bed 
used by gardeners in forcing vegetables in cold climates 
is made on the same principle, the object being to secure 
warmth for the roots, while the leaves and upper portions 
of the plant are kept cool. Thus plants are forced with 
what is termed '* bottom heat." 

In warm climates it is just as important to give the 
cutting plenty of time to form roots, or the advance 
process called a callus, as in cold ones ; for if roots are 
not formed when the leaves expand, the cutting is very 
likely to die. The callus which always precedes the for- 
mation of roots on all kinds of cuttings, whether from 
ripe or green wood, leaves or roots, is composed of cellu- 
lar matter formed principally from the assimilated sap 
of the plant, and is of a similar nature to the nutrients 
stored up in seeds for nourishing the embryo and young 
plantlet ; and while the callus does not itself become a 
root, it is the immediate source from which the young 
rootlet on a cutting obtains nutriment. By a close ex- 
amination of the callus on a cutting at the time the young 
rootlets are pushing out, it can readily be seen that the 
roots are distinct formations, and not in any manner tlie 
result of an unfolding or prolongation of the irregular 
masses of exuded matter which is termed the callus. 

Cuttings that are removed from a cellar or other place^ 
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where they have been stored daring the winter months, 
to the open ground, need to be handled with great care, 
especially if well callused and young roots have commenced 
to push out ; for any considerable exposure to the light, 
to drying winds, or to rough handling, will check the 
root-foiming process, if it does not entirely prevent 
further progress toward growth. In taking out cuttings 
of this kind for planting, they should be laid carefully 
in rather, shallow boxes, kept shaded, and occasionally 
sprinkled if necessary to keep them moist while being set 
out. If kept moist or wet the soil will adhere to them 
closely, and the new roots come into immediate contact 
with nutriment. If the ground in which the cuttings are 
to be planted is rather dry and of a loose nature, it is a 
good plan to puddle the cuttings before taking them to 
the place where they are to be planted. Puddling con- 
sists merely in mixing water with almost any good soil or 
clay, forming a composition of the consistency of thin 
mortar ; the lower half or a little more of the cuttings 
are dipped in this, coating the part immersed in mud, 
which will adhere and prevent too rapid drying, as well 
as protect the cutting from injury by light and air during 
the operation of planting. Paddling cuttings, as well as 
the roots of plants, is practised extensively by gardeners 
and nurserymen as a ready means of giving temporary 
protection during transit from one part of the country to 
another, and also when transplanting in their own ground. 
Where the climate will permit it, the proper time to 
plant cuttings is as soon as they are made in autumn, 
thereby avoiding all removals during the time they are 
forming a callus or producing roots ; but in cold climates 
it is usually necessary to give protection o* some kind 
during the winter by placing the cuttings in a position 
where the root-forming process may not be wholly sus- 
pended, even during the coldest weather. The cuttings 
of some kinds of trees and shrubs will grow freely under 
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almost any treatment^ while others require all the care 
that can possibly be bestowed upon them to insure the 
emission of roots and their future growth. 

Success in growing such cuttings in the open air often 
depends as much upon the condition of the soil and the 
mode of planting as upon their proper selection and care 
during the preparatory stages. The soil in which cut- ' 
tings are planted in the open ground should be deep, of 
a porous nature, and composed of materials that will 
absorb and retain a regular supply of moisture. The 
variation of climate should be attended with a corres- 
ponding variation in soil, which in warm latitudes should 
contain powerful absorbents, so that it will not become 
too dry in summer ; while a soil for the same purpose in 
the more northern latitudes would be better without 
these absorbents. In this latitude a loamy soil of fine 
texture is perhaps the best ; one that is not so fine as to 
cake and crack on the surface after heavy showers, or 
so loose that it will not retain sufficient moisture to sup- 
ply the wants of the cuttings. The amount of moisture 
required by cuttings varies greatly in different species, 
some requiring little, while others a very large amount. 
The PoplarS; Willows, Sycamore and many other kinds 
of trees and shrubs will grow readily, even if the lower 
end of the cuttings are immersed in water containing but 
very little nutriment. But, as a general rule, cuttings 
do not require more moisture than is held in suspen- 
sion m well drained and friable soils. 

Rank substances, such as undecayed vegetable and ani- 
mal matter, should never be allowed near cuttings ; and 
where it may be necessary to use manure, it should always 
be old, well decomposed, and thoroughly intermingled 
with th^ soil, and applied some time before the cuttings 
are planted. 

Some propagators plant their cuttings and then cover 
the surface of the ground with manure, the juices of 
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which will percolate the soil at every shower and furnish 
nutriment in solution to the roots. I have found this to 
answer well in some seasons^ while in others a fungus 
(Mushroom) would spread through the manure, and when 
it came in contact with the young growth on the cutting 
it was very likely to destroy it. This, however, can be 
prevented by frequently stirring the manure, and I may 
remark that frequent stirring the surface soil is almost 
equal to mulching for keeping the cutting-bed moist. 
In some soils, and in hot and dry climates, 
coYering the surface of tiie soil with coarse 
hay, straw, spent tan-bark or spent hops from 
the breweries, and other similar materials, 
will be of great service in keeping the soil 
moist and of an equable temperature. 

Mak[KG Cuttings. — Nearly all plants emit 
roots more readily at or near their buds or 
joints than elsewliere ; therefore, 
in making cuttings, it is always 
well to sever them Just below a 
bud or buds, as shown in figure 
49, thereby exposing the wood at 
a point from which roots appear 
to be produced most freely. It is 
true that some kinds of plants, 
like the Willow, Catalpa, and the 
common Quince, emit roots very 
readily from every part of the 
Fiff. 49. stem, and with these it is not _. ^^ 

CUTTING CUT i.1, i. xi. I. 1 J U j. ^^^' ^' 

JUST BELOW necessary that they snould. be cut cutting of 

THB BUDS. ^^ I^^Iq^ ^ ^^^^ ^ff^^^ gQ^jg of HOLLOW STlQf. 

the hollow stemmed plants, or those having a large pith, 
like the Sugar Cane and Bamboos among the large grasses, 
or the Mock Orange, Syringa (Fhiladelphus), and Deutzias 
among shrubs, the orifice is usually entirely closed, or 
nearly so, at the joints, as shown in figure 50, or opposite 
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the buds on the joung stems ; and it must be apparent 
that there will be less liability of water lodging within 
the stem and causing decay if the cutting is severed just 
below the joint than at any other point. 

The roots produced on a cutting are supposed to be 
formed from the sap or assimilated juices of the plant, 
deposited mainly between the bark and wood ; bat the 
stems and branches of some kinds of woody plants, hav- 
ing a large pith or hollow stem, will throw out roots 
from the inner portion, but this does not disprove the 
general theory of circulation of the sap, or that roots 
emanate only from the assimilated sap or nascent matter ; 
because it is not impossible, nor contrary to the general 
principles of vegetable physiology, that a portion of the 
true sap of exogenous plants may not pass from the outer 
to the inner surface of the stems of young wood, at least 
when placed under artificial conditions. 

There are some authors who contend that a bud, either 
latent or- developed, is essential on a branch to enable it 
to produce roots ; in other words, roots always proceed 
directly from a bud ; and if a cutting is severed at a dis- 
tance below a bud, the roots start from the lowermost 
one and push their way down under the bark and out at 
the end, establishing a communication with the source 
from which they are to derive their future nourishment. 
It was also claimed by some of the old vegetable physiol- 
ogists, that in the same manner all the buds below the 
surface of the soil, which do not grow upright and form 
branches, produce roots by going down, overlapping and 
intermingling with those produced below them. 

The erroneous theory of roots emanating only from 
buds doubtless originated from the fact that many kinds 
grow more readily from cuttings if they are cut off close 
to the base of a bud, as before stated, thereby strength- 
ening the belief that at this point was located the mate- 
rials from which roots are formed. To ascertain whether 
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buds on ligneous plants must exist on or within a cutting 
to enable it to produce roots, it is only necessary to take 
a section of the stem between the buds (called the inter- 
node), of some kind of pfant that has no latent buds — ^for 
instance, a young shoot of a Grapevine, or closely allied 
plant, and make such a cutting produce roots, which it 
will readily do if placed undef favorable conditions. No 
buds will be produced or appear, yet roots will be pro- 
duced more or less abundantly, or in proportion to the 
natural vitality of the cutting and the amount of avail- 
able material which it contains. Of course the roots 
cannot grow to any considerable size, or for any consid- 
erable period of time, without the assistance of buds and 
leaves for assimilating the nutriments which the new 
roots absorb from surroundincr materials. 

That roots will live and continue to grow for longer or 
shorter periods, drawing sustenance from the material 
previously stored up in the plant, and upon that which 
they absorb without the assistance of leaves or buds, is 
too well known to be questioned. The tubers of herba- 
ceous PsBonias and Dahlias, the thick fleshy roots of the 
common Bhubarb and many similar plants, will, when 
deprived of buds, live and continue to emit new roots for 
an entire season, and even for a longer period, but event- 
ually perish, as they do not seem to possess the power of 
producing buds, except at the crown of the plant, where 
there is always a large number of buds. 

The proper length to make cuttings will necessarily 
vary somewhat, accordmg to the character of the plant 
from which they are made, as well as the manner of plant- 
ing them. Cuttings of some kinds of trees that produce 
roots very freely, like the Willows and some of the Pop- 
lars, may be several feet in length, especially if set m 
moist 01 wet soils ; while the other extreme in size may be 
a single bud with an inch or two of the branch attached. 
The single bud cutting is often employed with free-root- 
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ing kinds of trees, vines and shmbs of rare kinds, the 
cutting being laid down in a shallow trench, or set np- 
right, and then eoTered to the depth of a half inch or a 
little more with light soil, or 'some material that will 
retain moisture welt, and at the same time permit the 
young shoots to push readily through it. Single bud, or 
Tery short cuttings, when planted in the open ground, 
require more attention than longer ones, in order to pre- 
sent injury during dry weather ; still, with proper care, 
they will usually make excellent and Tigorous planta. 
As a rule, however, the most convenient lengths for what 
are called ripe-wood cuttings of deciduous trees and 
ehrubs, are from six to ten inches, although they are often 
made much longer, which is not only a waste of material, 
but quite frequently a disadvantage when planting them ; 
for in order to bury the cutting its entire length, as usu- 
ally practised, it must either be set at an acute angle or 
the lower end placed almost beyond the inflaeuce of solar 
heat, an element as essen- 
tial for the production and 
growth of raots on cuttings 
planted in the open air, as 
for the germination of seeds. 
Plan'^^ing cuttings too deep 
should be avoided, as the 
farther from the surface 
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they receive, and this is quite necessary to insure rapid 
growth, especially after they have become well rooted. 

Planting the Ccttings. — The surface of a cutting- 
bed should be level, smooth, free from lumps and atones. 
Draw a line across the bed and dig a trench, by placing 
the back of the spade against the line, pressing it down 
nearly perpendicularly; then throw out the soil to one 
Bide, making a trench, as shown in figure 51. Place tlie 
outtingB f^nst the perpendicular side of the trench, as 
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sbown, and two to six inches apart — ^according to the 
size and kind of cutting planted — and the upper end an 
inch or two above the surface of the soil. Draw in a 
little soil and press it down firmly with the foot, or with 
a pounder made from a piece of two-inch plank, shown 
in figure 52. After the soil has been packed firmly about 
the base of the cutting, the trench may be filled up level 
with the surrounding surface. With many kinds of 
plants the packing or firming of the soil around the lower 
end of the cuttings is a very essential point, and. often 
the whole secret of success. This is particularly so with 
those kinds that pro- 
duce roots mainly from 
the lower end, where 
the wood is exposed to 
the soil. It is true Fig. 62.-pomn>BB. 

that cuttings of some kinds of trees and shrubs will grow 
readily if merely thrust into the ground, almost any- 
where, and at any season ; but to raise such plants re- 
quires neither experience nor skill ; consequently they 
only call for a passing notice. 

The distance between the rows of cuttings will depend 
entirely upon the manner in which they are to be culti- 
vated. If a cultivator or plow is to be used, then the 
rows should be two and a half or three feet apart ; but if 
to be cultivated entirely with the hoe, one and a half to 
two feet wide will be sufficient. In some soils and cli- 
mates, the plants raised from cuttings may be left in the 
ground where grown until the following spring, and then 
transplanted ; but in cold climates it is best to take them 
up in the fall, and store them in some convenient, safe 
place during the winter. 

In making and planting cuttings of the ripe or dormant 
wood of evergreen plants, the same general plan should 
be pursued as with deciduous plants, except that the cut- 
tings are not usually made as long, and they must not be 
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entirely excluded from the light, or wholly buried in the 
soil; for in making them, the leaves are left on that 
part of the cutting which remains above ground when 
planted. K covered entirely, as we do with decidu- 
ous cuttings, they would soon decay. The leaves of 
our hardy evergreen coniferous plants are covered 
with a compact epidermis, which does not permit 
them to either absorb or exhale moisture very rapidly 
when in a dormant state, and this peculiarity in struc- 
ture admits of their being placed in such a position that 
roots will form while their leaves do not suffer. In cold 
climates they should be placed in what are termed cold 
frames, and covered with glass that has been dimmed 
with some kind of a wash that will prevent the direct 
rays of the sun reaching them, and still admit sufficient 
light to keep them in health. In the coldest weather the 
frames may be covered with straw mats to keep out the 
cold and prevent severe freezing. The Arbor-vitaes, 
Evergreen Box, Yews and Junipers, are quite readily 
propagated from cuttings made of tlie dormant wood in 
the fall, although this mode of propagating these trees is 
seldom practised, probably because there are others less 
hazardous, and perhaps more convenient. 



CHAPTER XII. 

BY CUTTINGS OF IMMATURE GROWTHS. 

When propagating by cuttings of the young, growing 
wood, or succulent parts of herbaceous plants, we are 
operating with an active vegetation instead of one that is 
dormant. In the cuttings made from ripe wood, there 
is a supply of organized material from which roots are 
produced ; but in those made from the young and grow- 
ing parts of plants, this is only in a state of transmutation. 
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and we aim to continue or accelerate the change, and not 
to check it by our operations. To accomplish this, it is 
generally necessary to surround the cutting with a warm, 
moist, and somewhat confined atmosphere, so that the 
exhalation, which is very rapid in an open situation, can 
be controlled. If the quantity of moisture given off by 
the leaves is greater than that absorbed, then they will 
surely droop, and artificial applications will be required 
to revive them. 

Various devices are employed by propagators to secure 
that peculiar state or condition of the atmosphere most 
suitable to the growth of cuttings of different kinds of 
plants. Glass is the principal material used for covering 
propagating houses, because it is the most durable, and 
through it plants receive light, which is indispensable to 
the gBowth of all those belonging to the higher orders ; 
while, at the same time, heat and moisture are under the 
control of the propagator. These houses may be made 
of almost any size or form to suit the convenience or taste 
of the owner, but those with a double pitch or span roof, 
as shown in figure 53, are the most common, and probably 
the most convenient for heating and ventilating, as well 
as exposure to the light and direct rays of the sun during 
the greater part of the day. 

The illustration on page 156 shows the interior per- 
spective view of a section of a well-arranged propagating 
house. It may be made of almost any desired length or 
width, but eighteen or twenty feet is about the usual 
width of a span-roof house of this kind. 

The side walls of the house may be of brick, stone, 
concrete, or other durable material, and in very cold cli- 
mates it is well to bank them up on the outside with 
earth, and sod over the embankment. The house should 
stand with ends north and south, although a slight devi- 
ation from this direction will not be a serious objection. 
The side walls should be low, not more than four or 
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five feet high, and a row of low frames may be placed 
under the eaves on the sides, as shown in figure 53^ or be 
omitted, according to the taste of the builder or nature 
of the plants to be propagated. 

The glass should be of the best quality^ and double 
thickness is preferable to the single. Embed the glass 
with putty, and fasten with glaziers' tins, but put no 
putty on the outside ; use nothing but thick white lead 
paint in the joints between glass and sash. The size of 
glass is immaterial, but if the best and heaviest is used, 
the panes may be of any size, from seven by nine up to 
ten by sixteen, or even larger. Large sized glass, however, 
is more expensive than small ; it breaks quite as readily ; 
consequently, repairs, where large sized panes are used, 
are likely to be the most costly. The furnace and potting 
room should be placed at the north end of the house, if 
such an arrangement can be made without inconvenience, 
and then the south end may be of glazed sash, as shown 
in figure 53. 

The best and most economical mode of heating a large 
house is by hot water. For this purpose there are several 
kinds of boilers in market, each of which has its friends 
among the florists and nurserymen, but all of those now 
in common use are economical, safe, and generally give 
satisfaction. The hot-water pipes should lie side by side, 
although they are sometimes placed one over the other, 
when it is inconvenient, for want of space, to place them 
the other way. The flow- pipe passes under one of the 
side frames, thence through the back under the middle 
one, and then under the frame on the opposite side. The i 
return-pipe passes back along by its side, both lying on 
iron rests made for the purpose. This arrangement gives 
eight pipes the whole length of the house, besides the 
elbows and the few feet that it takes to cross the end. 
The center frame has four pipes under it, while those on 
the sides have but two. In mild climates, where less 
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artificial heat is required in winter, the pipes may pass 
only under the two outside frames, and the center one 
may he used for the plants after they have become well 
rooted, or for other purposes. For convenience in reach- 
ing the plants, and economy of space, the center stage or 
frame is made double the width of the side frames, and 
the depth of all depends upon the purposes for which 
they are to be used. If for small cuttings only, then they 
may be quite shallow — not more than six to eight inches 
deep ; but if grafting is to be done, then a greater depth 
will be required, or from one to two feet in depth ; but 
if the house is to be a kind of "general utility house" in 
propagating plants, then the frames may be made of 
various sizes and depths. The center frames may be 
deep enough to hold potted stocks of good size, and the 
side frames must be shallow, for growing small cuttings. 
The pipes under the frames should be entirely shut in, 
so that the greatest heat in the house will be under the 
frames, in order to give what is termed *^ bottom heat" 
to the cuttings, exciting root-growth in preference to 
growth of the leaf and stems. There should be small 
doors placed along the entire length, opening into the 
passage-ways, that may be opened to let the heat escape 
into the house when necessary to raise its temperature, 
or to lower that under the frames. The passage-ways 
between the beds should not be less than two and a half 
feet wide, and three will be better. If the frames are 
over four feet wide it will be inconvenient to reach across 
them, and a house eighteen feet wide will allow of three 
rows of frames, and two passage-ways of three feet each ; 
or the outside frames may be three feet wide, and the 
center one — as it can be reached from both sides — may 
be six feet. 

Arrangements for ventilating the house may be made 
to suit one's convenience or fancy, but the openings 
should be mainly at the top or near the peak of the roof. 
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The slope of the roof should be at an angle of from thirty- 
five to forty-five degrees, varying somewhat according to 
latitude, although water, biiow and ice will pass off more 
readily from a steep roof than a flat one'. A single roof, 
or lean-to, propagating house is perhaps a little more 
economical than a span roof in very cold climates ; being ' 
less esposed to cold winds, it takes less fuel to heat it. 
Its construction and interior arrangement may be the 
same as the span roof, only the center frame, or table, is 
divided lengthways by the main or back wall, which 
ehonld run east and west, in order to have the roof slope 
to the south. The lean-to house may be just one half 
the width of the span roof, or a little wider if necessary, 
and the fumace-room, potting and storing sheds, should 
extend the entire length of the bact wall as a protection. 
While professional gardeners dei>end mainly on a rego- 
larly constructed propagating house for multiplying those 
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plants i-equiring artificial heat to force them to produce 
roots, they often employ other means and stnictures, 
such as the ordinary hot-bed, where a high temperature 
and bottom heat are secured by the use of stable manure, 
leaves from the woods, spent hops, and other kinds of 
fresh vegetable substances, which generate heat during 
fermentation. In summer the ordinary hot-bed frames 
may be employed without bottom heat for multiplying 
many kinds of plants from green cuttings, especially 
those known to produce roots freely and with little care, 
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when placed ia a confined, moist, and rather warm 
atmosphere. When grown in frames in the open ground, 
the cuttings will need to be shaded the same as when 
planted in the honse, and this may be given by using lath 
screens, as shown in figure 54, or the glass may be dimmed 
by applying with a brush a wash made of skim milk with 
common whiting. The cuttings in frames will need at- 
tention when- growing, for water must be regularly sup- 
plied, and air admitted occasionally to prevent the tem- 
perature from i-eacbing too high a point during warm, 
bright days. Commoa white muslin, made water-proof, 
or coated with boiled linseed oil and well dried before 
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using, may be employed for covering the frames in which 
cuttings are rooted during the summer months, bnt glass 
is preferable, and as it is so much more durable, it is in 
the end the cheapest. 

What ai-e called band glasses (figure 55), and bell 
glasses (figure 56), may often be employed with advan- 
tage, where only a few cuttings are to be raised, either in 
the open ground or in an ordinary greenhouse. These 
glasses are also useful in covering delicate seeds and the 
spores of ferns, which, owing to their minute size and 
fragile structure, cannot safely be buried in ordinary soil. 

In What Matebials to Plant CcrriNas, — Various 
kinds of materials have been recommended, and are still 
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used, in which to root cuttiDgs made of the green and 
immature parts of plants. Sand, burnt clay or pulver- 
ized brick, charcoal, peat. Sphagnum moss, and various 
combinations of these and other materials, have been 
employed by propagators ; and while any one, or all of 
them, may sometimes answer the purpose, still, the more 
delicate the cutting, and difficult the plant is to propa- 
gate in this way, the purer must be the material in which 
the cuttings are set to insure the production of roots. In 
a previous chapter I have shown that the exposed cells of 
a branch or leaf taken from certain plants will imbibe 
various poisons and colored liquids presented to them, 
which are successfully resisted by the roots of the same 
plant ; consequently, the material best and safest to use 
in growing green cuttings in general is one free from all 
salts, metallic oxides, humus or coloring matter of any 
kind. The most abundant and available material of this 
nature is pure silex (sand). That which maybe obtained 
from the banks of fresh water streams, ponds and lakes 
is generally the purest and best, but that found in the 
ordinary sand-pit may be used with safety, if well washed 
to remove the oxides of iron and other metals which are 
usually present, giving to the sand its red, yellow, or 
other shades of color. When ordinary building or pit- 
sand is to be used for propagating plants, it should be 
dug out and exposed to the weather for a few weeks or 
months previous, in order to hasten the further oxidizing 
of the metals which it may contain, and facilitate their 
removal by washing. Sea-sand is, as a rule, too fine for 
such purposes, besides it contains various salts, and fre- 
quently magnetic iron in large quantities. Many a gar- 
dener has sustained serious losses from attempting to 
propagate certain kinds of plants, through negligence in 
this matter of obtaining pure sand in which to place his 
cuttings. 
If pure sand is placed in pots, boxes or frames, with 
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sufficient openings in the 1)ottoms to allow of rapid 
drainage^ there is little danger of applying too much 
water on the surface, as the sand will only retain a cer- 
tain amount ; all in excess passing rapidly away. The 
roots being produced from the organized matter already 
in the cuttings no further nutriment than that contained 
in the water applied, is required until the cutting is well 
supplied with roots, when it should be removed from the 
sand and potted in good soil, with which more or less 
sand is intermingled, varying the amount according to 




Fig. 57.— OUTTIKG OF GBEEN WOOD. 

the nature of the plant being propagated. Plants of a 
soft, succulent nature, like the Coleuses, Begonias and 
Geraniums, should at first be placed in a rather light and 
porous soil, while a more firm one may be given to ligne- 
ous plants of firm texture ; although it is better to err, if 
at all, in placing the newly rooted cuttings in rather too 
light a soil than one that is too heavy. 

Peepabing the Cuttings. — In making cuttings of 
the young or succulent shoots of plants, a portion of the 
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leaves should be allowed to remain on the cutting, for the 
purpose of assisting in the assimilation of the sap and 
preparation of the material required to produce roots. 
In selecting cuttings of ligneous plants, it is advisable, 
when convenient, to take the small, short side shoots 
that may be cut off close to the more mature wood, leav- 
ing the hip or ring of half ripened wood attached at th^ 
base ; for, as I have stated on a previous page, in regard 
to ripe wood cuttings, there is usually an aggregation of 
buds, and more available organized matter, at this point 
than elsewhere. The lower- leaves on the cutting should 
be removed. This should be done with a sharp knife, and 
the wound made left with a smooth surface ; for severing 
with a dull knife, or crushing with shearer, and even pull- 
ing off the leaves by hand (as often practised by careless 
gardeners, who are in such haste that they seldom do 
their work well), will not answer when making cuttings of 
the soft shoots of delicate plants. The old saying that 
anything that is worth doing at all, is worth doing well, is 
certainly applicable here, for no one can be too careful in 
making and planting cuttings of the green shoots of 
woody plants and succulent stems of herbaceous plants. 
It is also well to make up such cuttings in the house, or 
where they will not be exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun while they are being made. 

It is not always practicable to make cuttings of this 
form, for some woody plants will produce few or no lat- 
eral shoots, unless the leading ones are pinched back for 
the purpose of forcing out side branches, and where the 
latter are not available the terminal, or leading shoots, 
may be used for cuttings, and with some kinds of plants 
the entire new growth of the season may be divided up 
for this purpose. In some cases the half ripened, of 
nearly mature shoots of herbaceous plants, are better for 
cuttings than a younger growth. With the half woody 
and. herbaceous plants, the tips of both upnght and lat« 
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eral shoots are ased for cattings, and in making tbem the 
lower leaTCB are cut off, as ahowa in figure 57. The cnt- 
Hngs should be cut square across, just below a bud, or 
the axil of a leaf, and of twigs firm enough to be severed 
■without breaking or crushing under the blade of a sharp 
implement. In making very Bmall and slender cut- 
tings, like those of the Heath {Ericas), a razor in good 



order is none too sharp an implement for this work, and 
the heel of the cutting may be placed ou the thnmh nail 
or a piece of horn when bemg smoothed off before 
planting. 

No general rule can be given as to the exact time for 
separating the catting from the parent plant ; with some 
it is better to take them off while the growth is very 
young and tender, while with others it should be B0111&- 
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what mattire and finn. Cuttings of the snccnleiit plants, 
like the Stapeliaa (figure 58), and the Cactuses and othei's 
of a similar structure, are benefited by a few hours or 
even days of drying before planting, or they may be set 
in dry sand or soil a few days before any water is applied. 
l}ut at no time should cuttings of these plants be watered 
Tery freely, but the sand in which they are set should be 
kept only slightly moist. Some propagators make a 
practice of wilting the cuttings of Geraniums, Acacias, 
BanksiaB, and many other kinds of plants, before placing 
theuL in the cutting boxes or frames, but others appear 
to produce just as good results without it, planting the 
cuttings as soon as made. 

CuTTiNGB OP THE LEAVES. — The leaves of many kinds 
of plants may be employed in 
making cuttings whenever it la 
necessary for their rapid mul- 
tiplication. In propagating 
woody plants hy cuttings of the 
leaves, the leaf is usually taken 
off entire, with the petiole op 
leaf-stalk attached, as shown in 
Sgare 59, the leaf-stalk in this 
case representing the stem of 
the ordinary cutting. Such cut- 
tings should be taken while the 
leaf IS fresh and in a condition 
for supplying the proper ma- 
terials required for the produc- 
tion of roots and buds, and 

placed in a warm, moist and con- ^^_ 59.-lu» or ijuo. 
fined atmosphere, or treated m 

the same way as the ordmary green cutting. Not only can 
the leaves of the common Lilacs, Roses, andvanous other 
kinds of hardy shinihs and trees be propagated by cuttings 
of the leaves, but there are hundreds of the common ^id 
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rare species and varieties of tender greeuhonse and bed- 
ding plants that may be, and some often are, multiplied 
in this manner. Certain kinds prodace roots bo freely 
from their leaves that it is not necessary to nse or pre- 
serve the leaf-stalk, but the leaf may be laid down with 
its underside in contact with the sand, and little wooden 
pegs thrust throagh it as shown in the Begonia leaf. 
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figure 60, or the leaf may be cut up into small pieces and 
then set upright in sand, when each part of tho leaf will 
soon produce roote, buds, and then new leaves, as shown 
in figure 6]. 

■ The thick, fleshy leaves of the common BryophyUvm 
calycinum, as they fall to the ground, will often throw 
out roots and buds from their edges, and, if left undis- 
tnrbed, these buda soon become vigorous individual 
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plants. Not only are the Bryophyllums, Begonias, Ges- 
nerias, and many other kinds of closely allied plants, 
propagated by cuttings of their leaves, bat among the 
enccnlent Cactuses, Stapclias, Echoverias and Cacalias, 
either their leaves, or leaf-like stems, are generally em- 
ployed in inultiplying the various species and varieties in 
cultivation. 

SBrrisa the Cuttings. — The dfepth and distance 
apart at which cuttings should be set must necessarily 
vary according to their length and thickness, but, as a 
rule, one-half their entire length should be covered vlicn 
.set in a position for growth. 

The more usaal lengths for green cuttings are from 
two to four inches ; consequently, the 
sand in the boxes need not be of 
greater depth than to give room for 
the production of roots, and insure 
the retention of eufficieut amonnt of 
moisture around the base of the cut- 
ting. If the sand in tbe boxes is 
made rather moist, a sharp or pointed 
stick, or dibber, may be employed for 
making the small holes in it for the 
reception of tho cuttings, but where 
the cuttings nre small, and a large 
number are to be set, a pane of glass 
is a better implement, for by pressing 
one edge down into the sand, a 
straight, narrow trench is quickly p, g, 

made across the box, and into this the "bce op bboohu leaf, 
cuttings may be set very rapidly, and 
at any distance apart desired. When a row has been set, 
the glass may be inserted near it, and with a slight side 
movement the sand pressed lirmly against the cuttings, 
or the sand, or other material, may be pressed down 
ground each cutting, separately, with the fingers or the 
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large end of the dibber. After filling the box, the cuttings 
may be sprinkled with water, which will aid further in 
compacting the sand aboat the base of the cuttingE, 

The professional florist, with the conveniences for 
propagating plaots in quantities, will seldom have oci;a- 
Bion to employ anything of leas size than boxes holding 
several dozen or a hundred cuttings, but the amateur may 
often have occasion to raise a less number of plants of 
certain species or varieties, and in doing so have recourse 
to ordimiry flower-pots for this purpose, placing them in 
a window, or by the side of some boiiding or board fence, 
where the requisite amount of heat may be obtained dur- 
ing the summer months. 

When green cuttings are set in pots filled with sand, 
and placed in the window of an ordinary room in sum- 
mer, or even plunged in a 
half-shady place in the open 
gronnd, they are very likely 
to be occasionally neglected, 
hence suffer for want of mois- 
ture. To prevent this, and 
insure a constant and regular 
supply, the device shown 
in figure 62 is frequently em- 
„ ,„ ployed. In this two pots 

Kb, 62,-DODBI.H POT FOB '^ •' , . .- , \, 

□UTTINQ9. I"* 1S6°» one mside of the 

other, with sufficient differ- 
ence in their sizes to leave a space between, which is 
filled with sand, c c, and into this the cuttings are in- 
sei-ted. The hole in the bottom of the inner or smaller 
pot is stopped with a cork, and the pot is then employed 
as a reservoir for holding water, d. If the smaller pot 
is of the ordinary unglazed kind, enough water will per- 
colate through the sides and bottom to keep the sand 
fairly moist, but never saturated. The small, inner pot 
should be kept fllled with water, or at least not be allowed 
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to become entirely empty. By setting the cuttings close 
to the rim of the inside pot, n bell glass may be used for 
covering the cuttings, thereby insuring a close, moiBt at- 
mosphere, and preventing too rapid evaporation of the 
juicea of the cuttings through their leaves. By employ- 
ing larger pots and filling them about half full of sand, 
the cuttings may be covered with a large pane of window 
glass, laid flat on the top of the pot. Bosea six to eight 
inches in depth may be employed in a similar manner, 
and often with excellent results, for cnttings of Gerani- 
nms, Coleuses, Fnschias, and other kinds of plants that 
are readily propagated from green cnttings. With plants 
that are not so easily propagated, 
a similar arrangement of the pote 
may be employed, and the space 
between the two filled with mosa, 
tan, or even sand, and the center 
one also filled with sand, placing 
the cnttings in this, instead of 
around it, aa in the preceding ar- 
rangement, employing two bell 
glasses, as shown in figure 63 — a, 
the larger bell glass ; b, the inner, 
orsmallerone ; c, cutting; (f, sand Fta- 63.— dooblb bbll 
m the inner pot ; e e, filled space 
between tbepots ; /, the outer, or larger pot. With this 
device, and proper attention for aecuring a temperature of 
seventy to eighty degrees Fahrenheit, cuttings of many 
kinds of plants nsnally considered quite difficult to propa- 
gate, may be forced to produce roots in a few days or 
weeks. , 

Many other devices are employed in propagating plants 
from green cnttings, bnt the principles governing the 
operation are the same in all, and while the propagator's 
ingenuity or fancy may lead him to vary the mode of 
doing a thing, he seeks only the rapid production of roots* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PROPAGATING BY LAYERS. 

The same principles given for propagating plants by 
cuttings are applicable to layers, with this difference : 
layers of the green and growing parts do not need to be 
surrounded with a confined atmosphere, in order to pre- 
vent a too rapid evaporation of their juices through the 
leaves. A layer is only a cutting that is allowed to re- 
main attached to the parent plant until it has produced 
roots through which it may collect sustenance for self- 
support. 

Various methods are employed to produce this result, 
such as ringing, girdling, twisting, tonguing, or partly 
dividing that portion of the stem or branch on which it 
is desired that roots shall be formed. All these distor- 
tions of the stem or branches of the plant layered are for 
one object, that is, to oheck the downward flow of sap. 
Roots then become necessary for supplying sustenance to 
the cutting, or layer, and are consequently formed. 
The most common method of preparing layers is that of 
making a tongue on the under side of the branch. The 
operation is performed thus : Make an incision in the 
branch or part of the plant to be layered, just below a 
bud, cutting through the bark and into the branch to 
the depth of one-quarter to one-half its diameter; then 
pass the knife upward for an inch or more, according to 
the size and nature of the plant being layered, splitting 
the branch lengthways, forming the tongue as shown in 
figure 64 at a. The branch is then bent down and 
fastened in its place by means of a hooked peg, c, 
and the end tied up to a stake, h, as shown in figure 
64. That part on which the incision is made is 
covered with soil or other material that will exclude it 
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from ligbt and air, while at the eame time keeping it 
moist, thns aiding the development -of roots. In making 
layers of certain kinds of small herbaceous plants and 
slender vines, it will not be necessary to use pegs of 
stakes to hold the layer iu place ; but with larger plants, 
they ave usually needed for keeping the layered branch 
steady and in one position, while the new roots are being 
emitted. 

Twisting, coiling, or notching the branch, so as to 
partly separate the fibres, will often answer the pnrpoce 



Fig. iM.— ;.1TEEBD BBUICB Or A TBSB. 

equally as well as tongning. Girdling the branch to be 
layered, by removing a ring of bark a half inch or more 
Id width, is another mode of exposing the albumnm to 
the soil and cheeking the flow of sap in woody plants. 
Bending the branch at a very acute angle will often 
answer the same purpose, but this can only be done with 
safety on plants with tongb wood and bark. There are 
many kinds of ligneous as well as herbaceous plants that 
will produce roots freely, and in a few days' time, from 
branches merely laid on the surface of the ground and 
covered with almost any kind of material that will keep 
ihem moi^t ; but there are others that produce roots very 
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tardily^ or not at all^ even under the most careful and 
skilful manipulation. 

In preparing layers of those plants which produce roots 
very slowly, it is best to distort that part which is buried 
as much as possible with safety ; but with many kinds no 
disturbance of the natural condition is necessary. With 
nearly all kinds of climbing and trailing plants, such as 
Wistarias, Tecomas, Honeysuckles {Lonicera), Grape, 
Passifloras, etc., it is only necessary to lay the stems in a 
shallow trench, early in spring, and when the buds push 
into growth, draw the soil back into place; thus treated. 




Fig. 65.— LATEB OF yiNB. 

each shoot will produce a plant. Hoots will usually be 
emitted in abundance the entire length of the old stem, 
as shown in figure 65. 

When roots are not produced as freely as desired, then 
the layered cane may be bent, as shown in figure 66, 
a method quite generally practised with the Wistarias, 
Passifloras, and similar vines, especially when a large 
number of plants are sought, in preference to a few 
of more vigorous growth. If only a few strong plants 
are wanted, then the cane may be layered with one single 
bend, as practised with shrubs and trees. (See figure 64.) 
In preparing shrubs and trees for the purpose of pro- 
ducing layers therefrom, it is often necessary to head 
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them back ecTerely, the year previouB, so that a large 
Dumber of shoots shall start from near the grouniL 
Plants thus prepared are technically termed stools ; 
and if all the new shoots are layered in any one sea- 
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Fig. 66.— BXMT I-ITSB O 



son, then none shonld be layered the next, but the 
new growths he allowed to grow unchecked, so that the 
parent stock may regain that strength of which it baa 
been deprived by exeesBive layering. With some kinds 
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of plants it is not necessary to bend down or layer the 
shoots, but merely to bank them up with soil, as shown 
in figure 67, and when the shoots have thrown out 
roots from their base, they are slipped off from the 
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main stalk and planted out separately. The Qniact, 
Hibiscus, Cercia, Paradise Apple, and many other kinds 
of trees and shrabs that produce roots readily, are exten- 
Bively propagated in this manner. It is certainly more 
convenient for the purpose of layering, if the branch is 
near the gi-ound ; yet it is not positively necessary, be- 
cause soil, or other material which will answer the same 
purpose, may be elevated to the branch to be layered. 
A platform may he made, upon 
■which to place the soil (figure 68), 
or boxes and pots eiled with it 
may he suspended among the 
branches of a tree and the shoots 
layered therein. But in making 
layers of this kind, it will require 
I more care to keep the soil moist 
around the layer than when they 
are placed in the earth in the usual 
manner. It will seldom be neces- 
sary to make layers of branches 
that cannot be bent down to the 
Fisc. fl8.-L*YEB :m pot. ground. Still, instancjs may occur, 
where it will be desirable to secure some freak in this way. 
Time foe Making Layers. — The proper time, or 
season, for making layers is as variable as that for mak- 
ing cuttings. But, as a rule, layers should be made while 
the parent plant is growing moat rapidly, because roots 
will be produced at sueh times more readily than at any 
other, although with several kinds it will make very little 
diffei"ence, as they produce roots freely under almost all 
conditions and from all parts of the plant. AVith the 
larger proportion of both deciduous and evergreen trees 
-and shrubs, layering should not begin until the leaves 
have fully expanded, and the new growth of the season 
is fairly under way. If layered earlier, many of tho do- 
cidaous trees and shrubs will " bleed," as it is termed. 
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from the wounds made on the layered parts^ and the sap 
flowing from these wounds will often corrode and other- 
wise injure the exposed cells and entirely prevent the 
production of roots therefrom. Wounds tnade in the 
branches of coniferous trees during the winter and early 
spring months are usually soon covered by the exuding 
resin, the severed and otherwise exposed cells thereby 
becoming fully protected, not only against the influence 
of moisture from without, but it effectually prevents 
the formation of a callus and production of roots. For 
this reason, such conifers as Pines, Spruce, and Firs 
should always be layered at a time when the sap is thin- 
nest and flowing most rapidly, as during the first growth 
of spring and early summer. With some kinds of hardy 
deciduous trees and shrubs the autumn is the better sea- 
son in which to make layers, for the reasons given for 
making cuttings at that season, but such variations will 
.be noted further on. The advantages and disadvantages 
in propagating plants by layers are : 

First, It is a yery simple process of multiplying plants 
by which an inexperienced person may propagate many 
species and varieties that require greater skill by different 
processes ; in other words, it is especially valuable to 
amateurs who possess neither skill nor facilities for propa- 
gating plants by the more advanced and superior modes. 

Second, It is a certain mode, with by far the larger 
iiumber of ligneous species, as the parent plant sustains 
the layer until it has produced roots through which it 
may, when transplanted, derive nutriment for self-sup- 
port ; but the roots produced on layers are seldom of as 
jBrm a texture, neither do they mature as early as these 
produced on cuttings : hence their inferiority. 
. Third, With many kinds of plants much larger speci- 
mens nqiay be obtained in less time than is possible by 
cuttings, and, as size is frequently more highly appre- 
ciated than quality, large layers are usually in demand. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PROPAGATION BY SUCKERS AND DIVISIONS. 

Suckers are shoots which are produced from latent or 
adventitious buds on the subterranean stems or roots. 
Shoots that spring up from the base of the main stem of 
a plant are often referred to under the name of stem- 
suckers, but "sprout" is by far the more appropriate 
name, as they are of a yery different origin, and should 
not be confounded with the* true suckers of plants. There 
are hundreds of different kinds and species of plants 
which, under certain conditions, produce sprouts quite 
freely from their crowns or the base of their stems, but 
seldom or never a true sucker from the roots. 

The common Dahlia and Paeonia are familiar tuberous 
rooted plants that produce sprouts or stems from their 
crowns, but no buds or suckers from any part of the 
tuber or root below it. Among trees, the Gatalpas, Mar 
pies. Magnolias and Chestnuts are well known kinds that 
produce sprouts freely, but seldom or neyer a sucker. 

To increase by suckera appears to be one of nature's 
methods of multiplying certain kinds of plants, and when 
these are brought under cultivation it becomes a ready 
and simple means of propagation. It is very probable, 
however, that long continued propagation by suckers will 
intensify the habit until the plant multiplies so rapidly 
in this way, that it will lose much of its original value, 
even if it does not become an intolerable nuisance to the 
cultivator. The propagation of plants by natural suckers 
is certainly a convenient process, but upon the whole it 
tends more to the degeneration of the species or variety 
thus multiplied than to improving it; consequently, it 
ishould never be resorted to except with some of the simple 
species, like the Raspberry and Blackberry, or herbaceous 
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plants, which are frequently transplanted or renewed from 
seed. 

Suckers from old Pear, Cherry, Plum, and other kinds 
of fruit trees may, under some circumstancss, be worth 
preserving, especially when other means of propagation 
are not at hand ; but trees raised from these suckers are 
seldom as vigorous, productive and healthy as those prop- 
agated by other and more scientific methods. The same 
is true of many kinds of forest trees which sucker more 
or less freely ; and while there may be no difficulty in 
transplanting the suckers and making them grow, they 
are, as a rule, inferior to seedlings. 

There are many kinds of herbaceous plants, such as 
Japan Anemones, the Pachysandras, lilies-of-the- Valley, 
and some of the herbaceous Spiraeas, that are usually 
propagated by suckers, but they are so frequently trans- 
planted and divided that no apparent deterioration has 
as yet been observed from this long continued mode of 
propagation. 

Peopagation by Division. — In propagating plants 
by divisions, we take advantage of all the various forms 
of growth wherein buds or spi:outs appear on the crowns, 
side shoots, or the base, of the stems. With many kinds 
of herbaceous plants, division of the clumps of the buds, 
stems and roots is the most common mode of propagation. 
There are also various kinds of ligneous plants which 
may be rapidly multiplied by divisions, employing for 
this purpose the sprouts which spring up from the base 
of their stems. The number of these sprouts may be 
greatly increased by severely heading-back the main stems 
early in spring, thereby forcing the stump to produce a 
large number, and permitting the entire forces of the 
roots to be expended in producing buds and sprouts. 
After these sprouts have reached a moderate size they 
may be banked up and their bases covered with soil, to 
induce the formation of roots at this point, as described 
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in the preceding chapter ; but this banking must be 
varied according to the nature of the plant operated 
upon ; for, in some instances, to place earth around 
young, succulent sprouts would destroy them, while on 
others, roots would be produced more freely than if the 
operation was delayed until they were nearly or quite 
mature. When such sprouts have become well furnished 
with roots, whether it be at the end of the first, second 
or third season, they may bo slipped off and planted out 
separately. In propagating plants by divisions, the best 
time for separating sprouts from the parent stock, or 
dividing up clumps of herbaceous plants, is when they- 
are in a dormant state ; but this does not occur in all the 
plants indigenous to any country, at one time, or during 
any one season. It is perhaps true that the larger pro- 
portion of the plants cultivated in the gardens of tem- 
perate climates are in a semi-dormant condition during 
the colder months ; still it is well known that the roots 
of certain kinds grow very rapidly, while the aerial parts 
are to all outward appearances in a state of complete rest. 

With by far the larger number of the species of plants 
cultivated in cold climates,, spring is the best season for 
dividing and transplanting, because the warm rains which 
usually fall at this season favor the production of new 
roots as well as buds and growth of stem. But in mild 
climates, where the ground does not freeze, or at least 
not to any considerable depth in winter, the autumn 
months would be preferable, in which to do such work, 
to those of spring. 

There are, however, many kinds of bulbous, tuberous, 
and fibrous rooted herbaceous plants indigenous to cool 
and cold climates that make all their stem and leaf-growths 
early in spring and then rest during the warmest weather 
in summer. No amount of rain or degree of heat will 
force them to make a second growth. With such plants, 
among the most familiar of which are the spring flower- 
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ing bulbs — the Narcissus, Hyacinth, Tulip, etc., or the 
fibrous and tuberous species of early Anemones, Spiraeas, 
Dicentras and Perennial Poppy — dividing the bulbs and 
clumps and transplanting should immediately follow the 
ripening of the foliage, for this time is the beginning of 
the dormant season with these plants. 

Root-growth and development of flower-buds will take 
place later in the season, and while no stems may appear 
above the surface, they are gathering materials for the 
ensuing season's growth. In a few instances, as in the 
common Garden Lily {Lilium candidum) and Oriental 
Poppy {Fapaver orientale) a part of the main leaves of 
the plants push to the surface early in autumn. Owing 
to the wide difference in the habits and structure of 
plants, no one season, or time of year, can be considered 
as best for dividing and transplanting all kinds. 

In the common herbaceous species of the Pseonia and 
Dahlia we have types of a class of plants that produce 
tubers with buds clustered at the apex or crown, and not 
distributed over the entire surface, as seen in the Potato 
and American (commonly called Jerusalem) Artichoke. 
In propagating the varieties of either class, we have only 
to separate the buds, leaving a tuber or a small portion of 
one attached to the bud, for the purpose of supplying it 
with sustenance, until it emits new roots and tubers^ 
Many of the fibrous-rooted plants which grow in tufts or 
stools, as seen in some species of Grass, Garden Pinks, 
and other common plants, are usually propagated by 
divisionst All plants which naturally produce buds, 
bulbs, or tubers on their roots or subterraneous stems, are 
usually more readily propagated by root divisions than 
are those which do not show such formations, but, as I 
have already shown, with many kinds the existence of 
buds is of no importance whatever, because there is an> 
inherent power in the plant sufficient to produce theia 
whenever they are required. 
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Propagation by Runners, or Stolons. — There are 
manys species of plants, such as the common Strawberry, 
some of the Potentillas, Saxifrages, and various species 
of Grasses, which throw out long, slender shoots, pro- 
ducing buds, leaves and roots at the nodes or joints. 
Plants of this kind require very little artificial aid in their 
propagation ; still we can hasten development and growth 
by keeping the surface of the ground rich and loose, 
applying water whenever necessary. In propagating the 
common Strawberry by runners, the young plants may be 
layered in small pots filled with rich soil, and then 
plunged in the bed and in the most convenient position 
to receive the undeveloped plant when ready for pro- 
ducing roots or layering. By this mode the roots are 
confined within the pot, forming a close, compact ball, 
which facilitates transplanting and prevents any serious 
clieck to the growth of the young plant. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PROPAGATION BY ROOT-CUTTINGS. 

The propagation of plants by root-cuttings has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. With some kinds, such 
as certain species of the Raspberry and Blackberry, it 
will yield plants far superior to those usually obtained in 
the form of natural suckers ; but with fruit tr^s, such 
^s the Pear, Plum, and Cherry, it should never be em- 
ployed, except when no other mode can be made available, 
or for the purpose of saving some choice variety from be- 
coming wholly extinct. Trees that naturally produce 
suckers are likely to have this habit intensified by contin- 
ued propagation by either suckers or root-cuttings ; but 
there are others upon whom it does not appear to have 
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this effect, and with such the propagation by root-cuttiugs 
is to be recommended as a very cheap and excellent mode 
of increasing the number. 

Plants that produce suckers freely can usually be grown 
from root-cuttings ; but i^e are not limited to these alone, 
for there are many kinds that seldom or never produce a 
sucker under natural conditions, that under artificial con- 
ditions may be readily propagated by root-cuttings. Why 
one plant possesses so much vitality that every portion, 
from the leaves to the most minute point of a root, can 
readily be made to produce a separate plant, while with 
another every attempt at such division is unsuccessful, 
cannot be scientifically explained. The fact is apparent — 
the cause unknown. 

Boot-cuttings of hardy plants are . usually made in 
autumn, for the same reasons given for making cuttings 
of ripe wood at that season, and in all such operations it 
is well to keep in mind that it takes time for changes and 
the reorganization of cellular matter. The size of the 
cutting will necessarily depend somewhat upon the kind 
of plant under propagation, and the manner of keeping 
through the winter must also be varied considerably, 
owing to the difference in the nature of the roots. Some 
kinds will require more warmth and moisture to develop 
buds and new roots than others ; but the propagator who 
closely watches the progress of his work can readily vary 
the conditions to meet the requirements of each and every 
kind. . He can hasten the root-forming process by giving 
more heat, or retard it by ventilation and lowering the 
temperature. 

As a packing material in which to store rootrcuttings 
of all hardy plants, none is equal to the common Peat- 
moss, or Sphagnum from the swamps. It will hold 
moisture well, is of a cool nature, and will not ferment 
and heat, even when packed closely and subjected to a 
high temperature. It is also a clean and sweet material 
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in which to pack away cions, roots or cuttings of any 
kind, whether they are to be preserred for a few days or 
for months. 

- The next best material for this purpose is clean, sharp 
sand, and it is more generally used, probably, because 
Yery abundant, and less labor is required in packing away 
as well as removing the cutting, than when moss is used. 
Ordinary soil, if of a rather light, sandy nature, will 
atiswer very well as a material in which to store cuttings, 
but either moss or sand is better. 

In making cuttings of the roots of such hardy plants 
as the Easpberry, Blackberry, Juneberry, and various 
ornamental shrubs and trees that are usually propagated 
by this mode, the roots should be taken up as soon as the 
plants have ceased growing in the fall, and cut into pieces 
of from one to three inches in length, but in some coarse-^ 
growing kinds, such as the Paulownia, they may be a little 
longer. Then prepare some boxes, by boring holes in the 
bottom to insure good drainage, and place a layer of moss 
or hay over the holes, and if sand is used for packing, 
spread on an inch or two in depth and over this a layer of 
the cuttings, then another thin layer of sand, and so on, 
until the box is full. When moss is used as a packing 
material, proceed in the same way as with sand. If a dry 
place can be secured in the open ground, the box contain- 
ing the cuttings may be buried there and then covered 
with sufficient earth to prevent severe freezing during 
the winter. A little freezing will not injure the cuttings 
of hardy plants, though it may retard the production of 
buds and new roots ; but a cool cellar is the best place in 
which to keep root-cuttings, because it will be a conven- 
ient place for examination from time to time, and their 
condition be ascertained as often as necessary. The 
greatest danger to be guarded against when cuttings are 
stored in a cellar is high temperature, which may force 
them into growth before the time arrives for planting 
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out. The temperature of the cellar should remain only 
a few degi'ees above the freezing point, until the approach 
of warm weather in spring ; then, if the callus and buds 
have not formed, increase the temperature as much as 
may be necessary to excite growth. It will be found in 
practice, that root-cuttings of certain kinds of plants pro- 
duce a callus, buds, and even young shoots in a much lower 
temperature than others, hence the necessity of frequent 
examination. There is also a very marked difference in 
the readiness with which root-cuttings of the same genus 
produce buds, and very often, when two varieties of the 
same spedies are treated exactly alike, and placed side by 
side, one will produce buds and even shoots several inches 
in length, before the other has emitted a callus. I have 
often found this to be the case with root-cuttings of roses, 
and a little forcing with bottom heat was needed to make 
certain varieties produce buds. The intelligent propa^ 
gator will readily see where a change in treatment is re- 
quired, and bear in mind that it is only by close attention 
in such matters that success is to be attained. 

In warm or hot climates root-cuttings may be planted 
out as soon as they are made, provided there is a certainty 
of sufficient rain falling to ensure a supply of moisture ; 
but keeping them under artificial conditions will usually 
yield the most satisfactory results. In all cases the root- 
cuttings should be made when the plant has matured its 
growth of the season, whether it be of herbaceous or 
woody species, and the propagator should not forget that 
it takes time for buds to form from cell matter, and to 
force the roots when first divided is seldom or never advis- 
able. In propagating tender or greenhouse plants, such 
as Bouvardias, Geraniums, Acacias and Coronillas, etc., 
by root-cuttings, the cuttings should be placed in tlio 
boxes and covered with sand, charcoal, or moss, and then 
set aside in a moderately cool place to callus and produce 
buds, before attempting to force them into growth. 
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Tender Eoses, as well as hardy, may be rapidly propagated 
by root-cuttings, as is now generally practised with the 
Bouvardias, and at all seasons, provided the cuttings are 
taken at a time when the plants are in a semi-dormant 
condition. This may occur in the autumn, if the plants 
have been growing in the open ground, or in spring with 
those that have been forced in the house during winter* 
Because certain kinds of plants may be propagated 
freely from ripe or green cuttings, it does not follow that 
they may also be propagated by root-cuttings. For in- 
stance, cuttings of the branches of the common Gatalpa 
tree may be struck almost as freely as the Willow, but I 
have never known of a root-cutting having been made to 
produce a bud. I have kept the cuttings between layers 
of moss and in a greenhouse for twelve months, and at the 
end of that time they were perfectly sound and fresh, 
and while they had thrown out numerous rootlets, there 
were no indications of buds. J. C. Loudon, in all of his 
works where he has occasion to refer to this tree, says that 
it can be, or is, propagated by root-cuttings, and this 
statement has been repeated by various authors since his 
time, and I must confess to have been once misled and 
named the Catalpa among the ligneous plants which 
could be readily propagated by root-cuttings. The PauU 
ownia tree, which is not distantly related to the Catalpa, 
is so readily propagated by root-cuttings, that nursery* 
men prefer this mode to any other. On the contrary^ 
there are other woody plants, such as some of the Moss 
Eoses, which almost defy the skill of the experienced 
propagator to force roots from the ripe wood, and yet 
cuttings of their roots grow very readily when treated in 
the same way as advised for those of the Easpberry and 
Blackberry. It is not to be supposed, however, that all 
of the known species of the Eose can be multiplied as 
readily from cuttings of their roots as the common 
Blackberry, but there are many that can be, and no 
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doubt all may be propagated by root-cuttings by yarying 
the treatment — some requiring more time and a higher 
temperature than others in order to secure the production 
of buds. I now refer to the true roots, not to what are 
called subteiTanean stems and branches, which are quite 
distinct productions from roots, as the former are similar 
in structure to the aerial stems and branches of thejlants 
that produce them, having joints or nodes at which there 
is either a single bud or a concentration of a number of 
buds, as may be seen in such genera of plants as the 
GalycanthuSf Neviusia, and such species as Bamanas Rose 
{Rosa rugosa), the Smooth Sumach {Rhus glabra), and 
yarious kinds of herbaceous plants, like the Canada 
Thistle, Toad-flax, some of the species of Phlox, Spircsa, 
Pachysandra, and others, all of which produce subter- 
ranean branches, in addition to their true roots. Fur- 
thermore, true roots always originate in the form of 
minute, tapering rootlets, enlarging with age, while the 
subterranean branch starts from a bud on the main stem, 
with nearly, or quite, as great a diameter as it will ever 
acquire, with a tip not pointed, but rather blunt, and 
often thicker than the part behind, and if it meets no 
obstacle in its lateral growth, the end will either come to 
the surface and produce an upright stem, and separate 
plant, as usually found about old clumps of the plants 
named, or they terminate in a tuber, as seen in the com- 
mon Potato, Jerusalem Artichoke, Tuberous-rooted Scir- 
pus {Chufa), etc. If the terminal bud on these subter- 
ranean branches is destroyed, the next below will pro- 
duce a shoot, and this may be repeated until the entire 
number are forced into growth, as is well lyiown to every 
farmer who has ever tried to kill out Canada Thistles. 

The roots of the Raspberry and Blackberry, although 
often referred to as subterranean stems or branches, have 
really nothing in common with these productions, as they 
do not show any such system of nodes and intemodes, 
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with bnda at their joiuts, as aeeu on their aerial canea 
acd branches ; bat the roots of these plants prodace ad- 
ventitiona buds from any and all parts of their surface 
alike, consequently in dividing them for making euttings, 
we pay no attention to any surface indications of roots or 
bnds. Bat in employing the true subterranean branches 
for cujitings, we divide them on the internode, preserving 
one, two or more joints with their dormant buds on each 
catting. If one of these bnds pushes and forms a sprout, 
it is Gufficient, but sometimes all will grow, prodncing a 
greater number of plants, but less yigorous ones. 

The ait^r-treatment of cuttings made of subterranean 
branches should be Tery much the same as that given to 
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root-cnttings, although it will usually require less time 
for developing the dormant bnds at their joints than to 
produce adventitious buds on true roots. In making 
Bueh cuttings, the ordinary pruning shears (figure 69) 
may be employed, instead of a knife, for a very smooth 
surface to the severed parts is not so necessary as in mak- 
ing cuttings of the twigs and young shoots of ligneous 
and herbaceous plants. 

To avoid ropetition, I will say here that wherever in 
the following pages root -cuttings are mentioned as a mode 
of propagation, it will be understood that they are to bo 
made and preserved as desciibed in this chapter. Any 
variation in treatment which may be reqaircd will he 
noted as it may occur. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PROPAGATION BY BUDDING. 

Budding is the art of taking a bud, with a small por- 
tion of the bark adjoining, from one plant and inserting 
it in another, or in some other part of the same plant 
from which it was taken. The physiological principles 
which govern the operation are that there must exist an 
affinity between the plant from which the bud is taken 
and the one upon which it is to be placed, and the nearer 
the relationship the more readily will it unite and perfect 
the union. While the science of botany assists us in 
determining the relationships between plants, it is only 
by practical experience that the affinity between the 
various species can be determined. Two species of trees 
of the same genus may appear to be botanically very 
closely allied, and yet no permanent union can be effected 
between the wood of the two, and in such cases practical 
experience must necessarily become our only guide. 

In budding it is very important that the bark of the 
stock should part readily from the wood ; and to secure 
free and easy separation it is necessary that tlie operation 
should be performed when the flow of sap is abundant, 
because if the bud is inserted at this time it immediately 
comes in contact with that nourishment which it requires 
for its support. The sap which has been assimilated by 
the leaves descends mainly through the inner bark and 
on the external surface of the wood of the stock ; it 
therefore comes in direct contact with the inside of the 
bark adhering to the bud, and is transmitted through the 
exposed cells to the bud itself, which thus becomes 
attached to the plant upon which it is placed ; or, in 
other words, a union is formed between the two. 

For budding are necessary a small knife for preparing 
the buds for insertion and opening the bark of the stock 
to admit them, and a quantity of some material to tie 
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aronnd the stock so as to hold the bud in place. Bud- 
ding knives are made after various patterns ; one that 
is commonly used has an ivory or bone handle, made 
very thin at the end, that is used to peel the bark 
from the stock where the bud is to be inserted, figure 
70. Another form of budding knife is made with a 
horn handle, with a small tapering piece of ivory fastened 
in the end. These knives, of various sizes and shapes, 
can be had at the seed-stores, but another and quite 
a different form of budding knife is shown in figure 
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71, and known as the "Yankee Budding Knife.'* It 
is a small pocket knife with a thin blade, round at 
the end. The cutting portion extends about one-third 
around the end of the blade and about two-thirds of its 
length, leaving the lower part dull. Although this form 
of budding knife has been in use in some of our older 
nurseries for the past fifty years or more, still it does not 
appear to have been manufactured for the general trade 
and only on special orders from nurserymen. I have 




Fig, 71.— YABXBB BUDDDTO KHIFl. 

used this knife for the past thirty years, and prefer it to 
those with a bone or ivory spatula for lifting the bark ; 
for in using the Yankee Budding Knife there is no 
time wasted in reversing it, as is necessary with those 
of the form above mentioned. The rounded end of 
the blade is used for lifting the bark, and it is far more 
convenient than any form of knife that must be reversed 
in the hand every time a bud is inserted. This Yankee 
Budding Knife is an implement especially adapted to- 
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rapid work in the nursery. It may be said, however, 
that it is immatenal what form of knife is employed, 
provided it has a keen edge and is dexterously nsed. 
The material most commonly 
used for tying in the bud is called 
Bass, and may be procured at 
almost any seeiS-store, or it can 
be obtained in the form of Bass 
mats ; but when it cannot be 
readily had in either of these 
forms, and Basawood trees are 
at hand, their inner bark may 
be Btrippcd from them in the 
spring, as soon as it parts freely 
from the wood. By immersing 
this bark in water from two to 
four weeks (varying according to 
the temperatnre of the water), 
the bark will part with its mu- 
cilaginous matter, after which it 
may be divided into thin layers 
resembling fine silk, being very 
soft and pliable. Another good 
tying material is known in the 
trade under the name of Baffia 
or Boffia, and of late years it has 
been extensively imported for 
this purpose, and is now kept on 
sale at most seed-stores. It is 

the cuticle of the leaves of a y,^ Ti nnoit or mmo 
large Palm, the Rkaphia Biiffia, 

indigenous to Madagascar and Mauritius. Baffia is Eome- 
what softer and more pliable than the ordinary Bass bark 
but does not hold its form as well, being inclined to roll 
up instead of remaining flat when handled in tying. Baas, 
and similar materials, shoold be immersed in wat«r for an 
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hour or two before wanted for use, in order to increase their 
pliableness and softness. The inner bark of other kinds 
of trees besides the Basswood is sometimes used for this 
purpose, also woolen yarn, strips of cotton cloth, cotton 
wicking, etc., but Bass is more extensively used than any 
other material. In selecting buds the young shoots of 
the present season's growth are usually preferred, and 
these shoald be taken from the most healthy and thriving 
branches. The leaves should be immediately removed, 
leaving a portion of the leaf -stalk attached, as shown in 
figure 72. If the leaves have fallen from the twig, it is 
usually thought to be too ripe for use, but in some in- 
stances such buds may be used with success. If there 
are any soft, immature buds on the upper part of the 
shoot, or any undeveloped ones at the base, they should 
be rejected. But success in budding depends very largely 
upon the condition of the stock at the time the operation 
is performed. Unless the sap is flowing^ and in sufficient 
abundance to allow the bark to part, or peel, freely and 
easily from the wood underneath, the bud is certain to 
fail. If the buds should happen to be a little over-ripe, 
or wholly dormant, if placed in direct contact with the 
living tissues and thin juices of the stock, they will 
absorb moisture and nutriment, and they are far more 
likely to unite and live than under opposite conditions. 

To become an expert in budding, the following rules 
may be observed: Take the branch in the left hand with 
the small end pointing under the left arm ; insert the 
knife blade half an inch below the bud, cutting through 
the bark and a little into the .wood ; pass the knife under 
the bud and bring it out above it, taking off the bud with 
the bark, and a thin slice of wood attached, as at c, figure 
72. Then (if using the Yankee Budding Knife) let the 
forefinger clasp the lower part of the blade, make the 
horizontal incision m the stock first and from this an in- 
cision downward about an inch long, being careful not 
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to cut too deep ; lift up the edge of the bark by passing 
the hack of the blude (without removing it) up to the 
horizontal incision. Lift the bark on the other side la 
the same manner, the two incisions making a wound on 
the stock reaembhng the letter "7") 8s shoivn in figure 73. 
If other forms of budding knives are used the thin end 
of the ivory handle is thrust under the bark, raising it 
sufficiently to admit the bud. The budder holds the bud 
between the thumb and forefinger of his left hand while 
making the incision in the slock ; and as the knife leaves 
it, he places the lower point of 
the bark attached to the bud 
under- the bark of the stock 
before this falls back into place, 
and thrusts it down into posi- 
tion. If the upper end of the < 
bark attjiched to the bud does 
) not pass completely under the 
bark of the stock, it must be 
cut across so as to allow that 
which remains with the bud to 
fall into place and rest firmly on 
the wood of the stock, as shown 
FiR. 73. in figure 74. y 

^^iPT fob" When the bud is fitted to the bdd iv pobi- 

*«'^- stock, wind the Bass, or other '"'"'' 
material used, around the stock, both above and below, 
coveting the entire incision, leaving only the bnd and 
part of leaf-stalk uncovered. The ligatures should be 
removed or loosened as soon as the bud has become 
firmly iinited with the stock, which wii! i 
ten or fifteen days, if at all. The horizontal ii 
Bomelimes made beiow the perpendicular one. This 
allows more of the downward fiow of sap to reach the 
bud than when cut across above it, as no cells are divided 
above the bud j but as it often proves detrimental, and ia 
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net 80 conyenicnt, this mode is rarely practised, except 
upon plants in which some peculiar condition of the sap 
at the time of budding seems to require it. 

When the bud is taken from the shoot, as represented 
in figure 72, e, there is a small piece of wood remaining 
under the eye, which in budding some kinds of plants it 
may be desirable to remove, although it is almost an 
universal practice in this country to let the wood remain, 
and doubtless in a majority of cases, and with most kinds 
of plants, it is best to do so ; but there are many Euro- 
pean propagators of plants who insist that a more per- 
manent union can be secured by its removal. Certain 
French nurserymen claim that the removal of the wood 
is quite important in using the Quince as a stock for the 
Pear, preventing overgrowing or " knotting^* at the point 
of union between stock and bud, but I do not think our 
own nurserymen have found in their experience that the 
removal of the wood in the ordinary "shield budding" 
is an advantage. It may be said, however, in its favor, 
that when buds are to be taken from larsre stock branches, 
like those produced by some varieties of the Pear and 
certain species of the Magnolia, that by removing the 
wood we secure a concave shield to set upon the convex 
surface of the stock, thereby making a better mechanical 
joining of the two than could be made otherwise. Vari- 
ous devices have been employed for removing the wood 
from buds, in addition to the more common one of lift- 
ing it out with the point of the budding knife, raising 
the upper end first, and peeling it downward to avoid 
breaking out the center or heart of the bud too deep, as 
is likely to occur if the lower end of the wood is lifted 
first and then pulled out from thid direction. 

But if the wood is to be removed from any considerable 
number of buds, branches should be used from which the 
bark will readily peel without tearing or breaking the 
fibres, and the buda removed as follows : Hold the 
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branch or Bhoot contaming the buds in the left hand, and 
with the smaller end towards yoa ; insert the knife blade 
aboat one inch below the bad ; cut a little deeper than 
you would if the wood was to be left in ; pass the knife 
above the bud about one inch, 
then cut across through the 
bark only, about half an inch 
above the bud (see figure 75), 
then with the finger and 
thumb lift up the bark, at 
the same time press gently 
forward, and the bark and bud 
(a) will come off, leaving the 
wood beneath {/>) adhering to 
the branch. Examine the 
bud after it has been removed 
to ascertain whether the chit, 
as it is called, has been broken 
off even with the inside sor- 
face of the bark or within the 
bad, leaving a cavity ; if the 
latter, there is danger that 
while the bark around the 
bud will nnite with the stock, 
the bud itself may fail to grow 
unless the flow of assimilated 
sap on the stock is sufficiently 
abundant to fill the cavity 
with cambium soon after the 
bud is inserted. But the par- 
ticular manner in which buds Fig, 75.— BEuonira the Btn>. 
are taken from the twig, or 

inserted in the stock, will make bnt little difference, pro- 
vided the buds are fresh and the operation ia carefully 
performed at the proper time. One operator will insist 
that the best way to make the horizontal incision in the 
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"tock is by giving the edge of the knife a sloping inclin- 
aiion downward, as shown in figare 76. TbU form has 
its adrantages, as well as disadvantages. The point of 
the bark to which the bad is attached is more readily 
inserted under the bark of the stock than when the in- 
cision ia made square, but it also permits the water which 
falls upon the stock to enter the wound, often to the 
injnry of the inserted bud. This method is given in 
"Warder's American Pomology," and is there called 
" Mr. Jackson's method." 

The sloping incision would naturally suggest itself 
toanyone who desired to insert bads very rapidly, becanse 



Fig. TG.— buddiho sLOFDia out. 
if the stocks were in a proper coudition the bnds could 
be thrust home without resorting to the knife for the 
purpose of lifting the bark ; although it must be admit- 
ted that, as a general rule, to lift the bark with the knife 
is far better than to do it with the bud. The bark and 
wood to which the bud is attached are not nsually Srm 
enough to resist, without injury, the pressure required to 
cleave the bark from the stock. 

The time for budding most kinds of hardy plants is 
QBually during their growth iu summer, varying the 
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season to sait the different species, yarieties, localities 
and soils. The experienced propagator, who has become 
acquainted with the habits of various species, usually 
delays the operation until the stock has passed its season 
of most rapid growth, for he has learned that if the bud 
is inserted too early in the season, the stock may over- 
grow and smother it. Then, again, buds which are set 
too early will often push into growth, and not having 
sufficient time to mature their wood before winter, are 
killed by cold. Pinching off the ends of the new shoots, 
when a few inches long, will usually check the growth 
and hasten maturity ; but buds which make no growth 
the f rst season are in the best condition to resist the cold 
of winter. Eemoving the ligature with which the bud is 
tied, as soon as a union is formed between bud and stocky 
will usually prevent premature or fall growth. 

Although summer is the best season for budding most 
kinds of plants, stiU, the operation may often be success- 
fully performed in the spring, when vegetation is just 
starting into growth, or when the sap has begun to flow 
freely. The branches from which the buds are to be taken 
are usually cut from the parent plant early in winter and 
packed away where the buds will remain dormant and yet 
keep alive and uninjured until wanted for use. Budding 
in spring is performed precisely as in the summer, except 
that there should be no attempt at removing the wood. 
Buds may also be removed from one tree and inserted 
into another in the spring, if both stock and cion are in 
the same condition, but the operation is not generally as 
successful as summer budding. 

With trees and shrubs which have a very thick bark^ 
such as Hickory and Magnolia, or even those with a 
thinner bark, like the Chestnut, Cherry, etc., the annu- 
lar or ring budding may be performed in the spring after 
growth has commenced, and in some instances it may be 
found convenient for saving some choice species or vari- 
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etieB, but it iB too Blow a mode for general use. It differs 
from othei" methods in several particulars, bnt the main 
one is that the bud is not inserted under the bark of the 
stock but fitted to it. A ring of bark passing nearly or 
quite around the stem apon which there is ii bud is taken ■ 
from the branch, and a similar ring is cut from the stock, 
vnd the bad and bark are fitted into this and tbea care- 
fully tied in place. The branch 
from which the bud is taken, and 
the stock to which it is afBxed, 
should he of nearly the same size, 
although a piece of bark may bo 
takeu off from the bud, or the 
same added to it, for the porpoae 
of making a close joint. Figure 77 
shows a stock with a ring of bark 
removed (i), and another (a) with 
bud ready to- clasp arourd it. 
This method of budding or gi^ft- 
ing, for it may be considered under 
either head, is termed " flute 
grafting" by European horticul- 
turista, and it is more generally 
performed in spring than later in 
the season. When only a small 
section of bark is removed with 
the bud, and this fitted to the stock by removing a similar 
section, it is called "veneer shield budding," as it is 
intermediate between the ordinary budding and the 
annular or flute grafting. 

. Like other methods of propagating plants, hndding 
may be performed in various ways. The exact size or 
form of the bud or stock is not so very essential ; the 
main thing to be observed is, their condition at the time 
the operation is performed. It should be borne in mind 
that new plant-cells must be formed before a permanent 
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nnion can take place ; consequently, both bud and stock 
should be in a condition to produce cells soon after the 
junction of these is artificially made. As the delicate 
tissues of growing wood and bark are very sensitive to 
exposure, it is apparent that in performing the operation 
of budding, in any of its forms, it should be done as rap- 
idly as possible compatible with completeness of execu- 
tion. The young wood containing the bud is, however, 
not so perishable as to prevent the preserving of them for 
several days in good condition, and it has recently become 
quite a general practice among nurserymen to supply 
their customers at a distance from the nursery with buds 
of various kinds during the season. When the sticks of 
buds, as they are termed, are cut from the tree, the leaves 
should be removed, leaving about an inch of the petiole, 
or leaf-stalk, attached to the branch for convenience in 
handling the bud at the time it is inserted in the stock. 
The sticks of buds should then be wrapped in damp 
jnoss that will keep them in good condition for several 
days, but the less interval that elapses between the time 
they are cut and that when they are used, the better. In 
the ordinary and more common modes of budding, dur- 
ing the months of July, August and September, in tem- 
perate climates, the bud is not expected to push into 
growth until the following spring, it remaining in a dor- 
mant state through the winter months. Whether the 
budding should be performed during the first or last 
month named, will depend upon the condition of the 
stocks, but those kinds that complete their growth ear- 
liest in the season, should be budded first. If the stocks 
are likely to cease growing before the buds are ready 
for use, the maturing of the latter may be hastened by 
pinching off the ends of the twigs, thereby throwing all 
the sap into that part which remains. The buds should 
be plump and of good form and substance, a condition 
,which may be readily understood by an examination of 
shoots in different stages of growth. 
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If the stocks are very vigorous and are budded early, 
there will be danger that the ligatures may cut into the 
bark, as the stock increases in diameter. It would be 
safest to leave the ligatures on the stock until the follow- 
ing spring, provided the budding could always be done 
at just the right moment to insure a firm union, and no 
more, when frosts come to check growth, but this so sel- 
dom occurs, that in a majority of instances the ties will 
need to be loosened within ten or fifteen days after the 
buds are inserted. It is not always advisable to remove 
the ligatures, but merely to loosen them sufficiently to 
admit of an expansion of the stock, and prevent strangu- 
lation and the forcing of the bud to make a premature 
growth. If the buds should be forced into growth, there 
is nothing to be done but to head back the stocks and let 
the buds grow as rapidly as possible until checked by cold 
weather. Some of the lower buds on these premature 
shoots may escape destruction the ensuing winter ; if so, 
they should be headed back to a strong, well-developed 
bud, and this may produce a strong and vigorous shoot. 

Under ordinary circumstances, budded stocks should 
not be headed back until the following spring, and then 
severed at a point four or five inches above the inserted 
bud. This stump serves as a support to which the new 
growth may be tied, to prevent it from being broken out 
by the wind. All sprouts which may push out from the 
stock, either below or above the bud, must be rubbed off 
from time to time, as they appear. Later in summer, 
when the new stem has become somewhat mature, the 
stump of the stock may be cut away with a sloping cut, 
at the lowest point opposite the bud. With weak, slen- 
der-growing trees, the young plant may require staking 
for the first year or two, in order to secure a straight stem. 

The rapidity with which budding can be done by an 
expert is astonishing to a novice or an amateur who will 
spend several minutes in properly placing a single bud. 
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I have known men who considered 200 an hour an easy 
task, and there are a few who will set many more than 
that, under favorable circumstances. Practice makes ex- 
pedition as well as perfection. 
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PROPAGATION BY GRAFTING. 
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Grafting is governed by the same physiological prin- 
ciples as budding. There must exist an aflBniiy between 
the stock and cion ; if not, a permanent union is injb- 
possible. 

With some of the modes in use, the operation is very 
similar to that of budding, but with this important differ- 
ence, that in grafting a larger section of the plant to be 
propagated is used than in budding ; besides, it can be 
performed upon a great variety of plants while they are 
dormant. 

The art of grafting is one of the most ancient methods 
known of multiplying individual species and varieties of 
plants ; still, there is at this late day, scarcely one person 
in a hundred, among those who cultivate fruits who suf- 
ficiently understands the process to put it into successful 
practice. The same may be said of all the most common 
methods of propagating plants, oft-repeated, but seldom 
learned by any considerable number of persons of any one 
generation. 

Thro-igh the ingenuity of horticulturists a great num- 
her of different modes of grafting have been invented, 
and practised to a somewhat limited extent, but of the 
majority it is safe to say that they are of no practical 
value, merely showing in how many different ways the 
cells of plants may be forced to unite. As it would be 
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only a waste of time and yalnable space to enumerate the 
many different modes of grafting, only those possessing 
. the most merits and such as hare been approved by skil- 
ful propagators, will be described in the following pages. 

There has also been a large ni>mber of grafting machines 
invented, several of them patented in this country and 
Europe, but practical propagators seldom employ them 
in their work. The French gardeners, and especially the 
"vineyardists of France, have been quite prolific in inven- 
tions of this kind, and since the advent of the Phylloxera 
in the vineyards of Europe, grafting machines have been 
in greater demand, as they are thought to be of some ad- 
vantage in grafting the Grape. As the species of Grape 
indigenous to North America are supposed to more suc- 
cessfully resist the attacks of the Phylloxera than the 
European varieties, the former are now extensively em- 
ployed as stocks upon which to graft the latter. Among 
the various European implements recommended in graft- 
ing vines, the following are perhaps the best known kinds : 
M. Petit's Cleft Grafter ; Leyder's Grafting Implement ; 
Bordguer's Grafting Tool ; Trabuc's Grafter ; Sabatier's 
Implement for grafting in-doors, and another for out- 
door work ; Vincent's Grafter, and Pelanquier's Grafter. 
Some of these implements are of very complicated con- 
struction, and not only cut off and prepare the stock for 
the reception of the cion, but tie it in when inserted. 

An American implement for grafting the Grape, con- 
sists of two saw-blades placed side by side, for cutting 
the cleft in large stocks, and an accompanying imple- 
ment, consisting of two knife-blades set in a lever, for 
cutting the cions of the proper thickness to fill the saw- 
cleft in the stock. This implement, although at one 
time highly recommended and somewhat extensively em- 
ployed in grafting old and large vines, appears to have 
gone out of use, like others of its kind. 

The ordinary implements used in grafting, are : a small 
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saw, for cutting off the heads of large stocks or branches 
of trees ; a good, strong knife, with a thick back, to 
make clefts in the stock ; a small knife with which to pre- 
pare the cion ; a wedge, or grafting chisel, and a small 
mallet. The above-named implements are often made of 
peculiar patterns, to suit the fancy of the operator, but 
the main thing is, to have the work well done. Other 
kinds of implements are used in performing particular 
modes of grafting, which I shall have occasion to men^ 
tion as the different processes are described. In addition 
to these, bass or raffia strings, such as are used in budding, 
for tying in the grafts, and grafting-wax, to cover the 
wounds and protect them from the air and water, are 
necessary. 

GRAFTiifG-WAX. — There are many kinds of grafting- 
wax, as well as other compositions for the same purpose. 
A composition, made of clay, fresh cow manure, and fine 
straw or grass, was the principal material used in grafting 
until the present century, and it is still used occasionally, 
and with such good results that it should not be entirely 
ignored or overlooked. It may be prepared as follows : 
Take a quantity of good, strong clay, and a small quantity 
of fresh cow manure ; add sufficient water to make it the 
consistence of thick paste ; add a little fine-cut grass or 
straw ; if a little salt — say about one pint to the bushel — 
is added, it will assist it in retaining moisture, when ap- 
plied to the stock and cion. This composition should be 
made several weeks before it is wanted for use, and be 
thorougly worked over as often as once a week until 
^used, for the more it is manipulated the better. This 
composition is but little used at the present day, but for 
some kinds of coarse grafting on large, open-grained 
wood, it will retain moisture longer and protect the cion 
better than the more modem grafting-wax. There are 
many different kinds of grafting compositions recom- 
mended by the authors of works on gardening, which 
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shows that the exact proportions of materials, or, in fact^ 
the materials themselves, if of like nature, are not very 
essential to success. For grafting in the open air, the 
following compound is probably more generally used in 
this country than any other : Common rosin, four parts ; 
beeswax, two parts ; tallow, one part — melted together ; 
and after it is cool, it is applied by hand, or, when in 
a liquid state (being melted), it may be applied with a 
brush or spread thinly upon tough paper or muslin, and 
the latter cut up into strips of convenient size for use. 
If the wax is to be used in cool weather, then add a little 
more tallow. Linseed oil is sometimes used in place of 
tallow in the following proportions : Eosin, six pounds ; 
beeswax, two pounds ; linseed oil, one pint. From my 
own experience, I consider tallow much preferable to oil, 
and I would warn the novice against using indiscrim- 
inately the different kinds of oils often sold under the 
name of linseed. In Europe, Burgundy pitch is more 
generally used in making grafting-wax than in this 
country. Some of the French authors recommend the 
following : Melt together two pounds twelve ounces of 
rosin, and one pound and eleven ounces of Burgundy 
pitch. At the same time melt nine ounces of tallow; 
pour the latter into the former, while both are hot, and 
stir the mixture thoroughly. Then add eighteen ounces 
of red ochre, dropping it in gradually and stirring the 
mixture at the same time. After the composition has 
cooled sufficiently, work it well with the hands. If this 
wax is to be used out of doors in cool weather, it should 
be carried in a vessel like an ordinary glue-pot, in order 
to keep it in a semi-fluid condition. All the above kinds 
of wax may be spread upon cloth or tough paper with a 
brush, when warm, and the paper or cloth cut up when 
the wax is cool. In what is called splice or whip-graft- 
ing, these waxed strips will be found very convenient for 
wrapping about the parts united. 
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The French Mastic, so long known as **Lefort's 
Liquid Graf ting- Wax," is made by melting one pound of 
common rosin 07er a gentle fire, adding one ounce of 
beef tallow, the latter to be well stirred in. Take it 
from the fire, let it cool down a little, and then mix in 
eight ounces of alcohol. The alcohol will cool down 
the mixture so rapidly that it may be necessary to place 
it oyer the fire again. The utmost care must be exer- 
cised to prevent the alcohol from taking fire. The com- 
position should be kept in tin boxes or glass jars until 
wanted for use. This mastic is highly recommended by 
the nurserymen of France, but as its composition and 
mode of making were until quite recently a kept secret, 
it has been used only in very limited quantities in this 
country, owing to the cost of importing it. 

In all the different modes of grafting great care should 
be observed in having the external surface of the wood of 
the stock and cion exactly even — no matter whether the 
inner surface of the bark is even or not. This allows 
the new cells which form between the bark and wood, of 
both stock and cion, to unite and form channels through 
which the sap can readily pass. The sap ascends through 
the wood of the stock into that of the cion (graft), caus- 
ing the leaves to expand, which, in their turn, assimilate 
it preparatory to its descent, as stated in a previous 
chapter. 

The time for grafting most kinds of woody plants in 
the open air or nursery is in the spring, just before, or 
soon after, the sap begins to flow most rapidly, varying 
the time according to the nature of the different species 
to be operated upon, for experience has demonstrated 
that some kinds should be grafted much earlier than 
others, without regard to any apparent movement of the 
sap. These variations in the time of grafting, as well as 
in the condition of the stock, will be referred to more 
fully in a succeeding chapter, 
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In cold climates^ the young slender branches of even 
the most hardy decidnons trees are often injured by the 
severe frosts of winter ; therefore, when such twigs or 
branches are wanted for cions, it is best to take them 
from the parent stock in autumn, soon after the leaves 
have fallen, and preserve them in earth, saw-dust, char- 
coal, sand, moss, or some similar material, where they will 
be cool — not frozen — and just sufficiently moist to prevent 
shriveling. Cions of the ripe wood of some kinds of trees 
may be taken from the parent plant in the spring, at the 
time they are wanted for use ; but their vitality is often 
weakened by the severity of the weather, and the delicate 
tissues injured to such an extent that they will not form 
what is called " granulations " — although it is precisely 
the same as the callus on cuttings — which fill up any small 
interstices that may exist between the stock and cion, at 
lowing of the transmission of sap from one to the other. 
Furthermore, in grafting plants while in a semi-dormant 
state, it is well to secure as great a difference as practicable 
in the density of the fluids of the stock and cion, in order 
to ensure the endosmose and exosnlose movement of the 
sap, as explained in Chapter I., and to secure this condi- 
tion we have only to keep the branches selected for cions 
in a dormant state until the sap of the stock has begun 
to flow in spring. While it cannot be said to be positively 
necessary in every instance that there should be any con- 
siderable difference in the density of the fluids of the 
stock and cion, to insure success in grafting, still, with 
some kinds of trees, a difference in condition is rather to 
be sought than otherwise. 

Cleft Gbafting. — This method is the original or most 
primitive of all the different modes of grafting trees, and 
it is principally used upon large stocks or on the branches 
of old trees. It is rather a bungling, unscientific method 
of grafting, exposing an unnecessary amount of surface 
to be healed over by a new growth, and the scars made in 
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the operation are seldom or never entirely obliterated. 
It is, however, extensively employed in re-grafting old 
orchards, and in utilizing large stocks, in order to obtain 
bearing trees in less time than if smaller and younger 
ones were used. 

The stock is first cut off at a point where it is desirable 
to insert the cion ; iC is then split with a large knife or 
thin chisel—being careful to divide the bark at the same 
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■OBB OF THK WBDOB. CION AND BTOCE, 

time, leaving the edges smooth. When the knife is with- 
drawn, an iron, or hard-wood, wedge is inserted in the 
center or at the side of the stock, aa shown in figure 78 ; 
the cion, a, figure 79, is then cut in the form of a wedge, 
b, and fitted into the cleft, c,"the wedge is then with- 
drawn, and the elasticity of the stock will hold it in its 
place. Grafting-wax is then applied, entirely covering 
the wound. When the stock is an -inch or more in diam- 
eter, two eions may be inserted, one on each side, the 
operator being careful to place the external surface of the 
wound— not bark — of both cion and stock exactly even ; 
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at least they shonH meet at some one point ; and to make 
sure of thia, Bome grafters set the cions slightly inclining 
inward, as shown in figure 80 — a, the upper j«rt of the 
cion ; b, the lower end. 
The cion may be two or 
three inches long, con- 
tainiflg one or more bnds. 
The bark on tbe cion will 
nBually be thinner than 
that on the stock ; bnt 
this is of no consequence, 
provided the edges of the 
wound are even, bringing 
the bark of the cion and 
stock in direct contact 
In stocks of less size, they 
may be cut oS with an 
P, gg upward slope and the cion 

oi-Krr OBAFT WITH TWO cioNB. iuserted on the upper or 
lower side ; some grafters prefer one and some the other, 
bnt I have often set cions in both positions without dis- 
covering that either had any advantage. 

Crown Grafting. — This is but a mere modification 
of the cleft graft, but instead of splitting the stock to 
receive the cion, the latter is sloped off thinly on one 
side, the bark divided from the top of the stock down- 
ward for an inch or more, and then lifted slightly, as in 
budding ; the cion is then inserted under the bark of 
the stoc'ic and held in place by strips of waxed cloth. 
This form of gi'afting cannot he done nntil the hark of 
the stock will peel readily ; consequently, it is usually 
performed later in the season than the ordinary cleft 
grafting. Another form of crown grafting is shown in 
figure 81. The cion is cut about half-way through, as 
shown at B, and the wood removed, leaving a square 
shoulder at top, and opposite to a well-developed bud. 
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From the Btock, d, d, d, d, the bark is remoTed to admit 
the cion ; one to fonr cions, as ehown, may be fitted to a 
stock, and then aJl are held in place by a ligature of wased 
cloth, and the top o£ the stock also covered with wax. 
This mode of grafting is usually eonsidercd best adapted 
to large stocks, such as are not suitable for the ordinary 
cleft grafting, but it maybe used for stocks of quite small 
eize. The exposed wood of the upper end of the cion 
shoald also be covered with wax, to prevent evaporation 
of moisture therefrom, and with some kinds of trees. 



Fig. 81. — osown GBAmxcl. 
such as the Hickories, Walnuts and Chestnuts, it is well 
to coTer or-enulose the eutire head of the stock and cions 
with a hood made of oiled paper or thin muslin, until the 
buds on the cions push into gi-owth. This shading and 
protection against drying winds, often secures the growth 
of the cions when, if left exposed, they would fail. 

Triangular Crown Grafting. — This is only an- 
other form of the preceding mode, and one that should 
have long ago taken the place of the more clumsy method 
of cleft grafting. In this, the stock is not split, but in- 
stead, a triangular incision is made in the side of the 
stock, as shown in figure 83, r, and the cion cut in the 
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game fonn and fitted into the cleft, as Been in the right- 
hand figure. An implement, called a cleftrcntter, figure 



Fig. 83.— TEIAKOtlLAB CBOWB QKlFTIHa. 

83, is sometimes nsed for making the incision in the 
stock ; but it is not indispensable, as the cleft can be 
made almost as readily with a good, sharp knife. The 



Fig. 83. 
cions are, as is usual ia such methods of grafting, held 
in position by ligatures of waxed cloth. 

Side Crown Graftiitg. — This mode of grafting is 
employed principally on large stocks and at the collar or 
crown above the main roots, and with species that can- 
not be readily divided or split to receive the ciou, as in 
the ordinary cleft grafting. Sometimes the wood at this 
point is gnarled and so cross-grained that a smooth cleft 
cannot be made with a knife, and with such the side 
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crown graft may be employed. The stock is cut off level 
with, or a little below the surface of the ground^ as in fig- 
ure 84. The cion, By is severed to about two- thirds of 
its diameter, and this portion removed, forming a 
shoulder at C; the remaining part is pared smooth and 
thin at the lower end. The stock having been cut off 
^t Dy and the bark^ Ey removed with a thin slice of wood^ 




Fig. 84.^81DE CBOWN ORAFTmG. 

to correspond with the lip of the cion, which is then 
fitted to it, the shoulder of the cion resting upon the 
top of the stock, or both nray be notched, as shown in 
figure 84. The cion and stock are then tied with bass 
or waxed cloth and the soil drawn back over the head of 
the stock covering the cion, except the terminal bud, A. 
It often occurs that cions of rare varieties of ornamental 
trees are obtained by persons who have no suitable stocks 
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OD which to ase them, although large trees of cloBely 
allied species may be near at hand. TJuder these circum- 
etauces the large roots of old trees may be employed as 
stocks vitbont removing them from the groand. In 
using.snch stocks, the soil should be removed from over 
the roots several feet from the main st«m of the tree, 
varying the distance according to the age and probable 
size of the roots sought. The root is then out off and 
the end bronght to the surface, as shown in figure 85, 
and the cion inserted or affixed in any of the different 
modes of crown or cleft grafting. It must be apparent 
that a large root of this kind will supply a cion with ma- 
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terials for making a vigorous growth, which may be util- 
ized as cions when a better class of stocks have been 
raised or otherwise procured. 

Saddle CiRAFTING. — This ia a neat but somewhat tedi- 
ous mode of grafting, consequently seldom practised, ex- 
cept by amateurs in gardening who can spare the time 
necessary for such complicated operations. It is em- 
ployed principally upon small stocks, or on the terminal 
shoots of young trees. The stock and cion should bo 
nearly of the same size, although the stock may be a little 
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larger withoat makiDg any material difference is the re- 
sult ; the two sides of the stock are cut off in a sloping 
direction, forming a wedge, as shown in figure 86 ; the 
lower end of the cion is trimmed out on tlie inside so 
that it will fit upon the stock, as shown. Young Apple, 
Pear, and other fruit trees, when three or four feet high, 
are often top-grafted in this manner, although what is 
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called a splice graft will answer equally well and can be 
applied for more expeditiously. 

Sometimes the saddle giuft is so modified that it is 
intermediate between the cleft and the saddle, as shown 
iu figure 87. 

Another form of saddle grafting, introduced by Mr. 
Thomas A. Knight, of England, in 1811, is shown in fig- 
ure 88. Of this Mr. Knight says that "it is never at- 
tempted until the usual season of grafting is ptissed, and 
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the bark is readily detached from the alburnum. The 
head of the stock is taken off by a single stroke of the 
knife obliquely." The cion, which should not exceed in 
diameter half that of the stock, is then divided longi- 
tudinally, about two inches upward from its lower end, 
into two unequal diyisions. The stronger division of the 
cion is then pared thin at its lower extremity, and intro- 
duced, as in crown grafting, between the bark and wood 
of the stock, and the more slender division is fitted to the 
stock upon the opposite side. The cion, consequently, 
stands astride the stock, to which it attaches itself upon 
each side, as in the more common mode of saddle graft- 
ing. 

Splice and Tongue Grafting.--:- When the stock and 
cion are nearly of thiB same size, splice grafting — ^also 
called ** whip grafting" — is the most convenient and cer- 
tain method known. Seedling stocks are most generally 
used, and of various ages, from one to three or more years 
old, according to their kind and rapidity of growth. The 
stock is cut off with an upward, slope, making the exposed 
wood perfectly smooth ; a cion two to four inches long is 
cut off, with the same slope as the stock, and fitted to it, 
being careful to have the wood and bark on one side 
exactly even. The difficulty in practising this mode is 
in keeping the cion in position while applying the liga- 
tures, and for this reason it has been almost entirely 
superseded by 

Tongue or Whip Grafting, which differs from the 
ordinary splice only in one point, viz. : a small cleft or 
split is made in both stock and cion, about midway on the 
slope, forming a tongue on both ; these are then inserted 
one into the other, which will hold the cion in its place. 
Figure 89 shows the operation as completed — c, the stock; 
h, the cion ; a, bud on cion — ^the union being formed by 
what is sometimes called a tongue splice. This mode of 
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grafting is one of the most espeditiotiB and certain of any 

in general use, not only where small seedling Btocks and 

roots are employed, but also for top-grafting young trees 

in the nursery. It may also be used upon quite large 

stocks, provided they have been previously headed baok 

and have thrown oat thrifty branches upon 

which the cions can be conveniently spliced. 

In splice grafting, in the open air, waxed 

cloth should be used for ligatures, to prevent 

the breaking away of the cion before it has 

become firmly united ; but when the grafting 

is done inside, or upon pieces of roots "which 

will be planted out in spring, strong waxed 

paper may be used, or even baas, and no wax. 

Sometimes a ligature of bass is used, and 

then melted was is applied with a brush, to 

cover the wounds on the joint between cion 

and stock. In some forms of root grafting 

it is desirable to place the cion so low down 

that it will eventually take root and become 

capable of supplying itself with sustenance 

through its own roots, instead of through 

those of the original stock. Under such ^'t- 89. 

conditions only very short pieces of roots are whip 

employed, as they are intended only to sei-ve °'^"'^^ 

a temporary purpose, usually dying when the cion has 

produced roots tor self-support. 

All the other modes, such as the splice, cleft, crown, 
side and saddle grafts, may be used on roots as well as on 
the stems and branches of woody plants, and, as a rule, 
the larger and stronger the stock, the more vigorous will 
be the growth of the cion. But while rapid and vigorous 
growth is usually desirable, it should be kept in mind 
that no cion can utilize more nutriment sent forward by 
the stock than its leaves can assimilate ; consequently, it 
the roots of a stock upon which a cion is set gather more 
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materials than can be used^ there must ensue a forced, 
unhealthy growth, or an entire inaction, in some part of 
the plant. When a tree or shrub is severely headed back, 
for grafting or other purposes, and thus deprived of its 
usual amount of foliage, it will often expend the greater 
part of its vitality in producing suckers or sprouts from 
the base of its stem. No root will remain dormant and 
healthy for any considerable time under circumstances 
which are naturally favorable for promoting growth, and, 
knowing this, the grafter should avoid cutting off all the 
branches of a large tree at one time, unless he can substi- 
tute a sufficient number of cions to fill their place, or at 
least enough to allow all the roots to act, even if it be but 
slowly. To avoid the too severe checking of root action, 
it is better to graft only a part of the branches of large 
trees one season, leaving the remainder until the next. 

Veneer Grafting. — This mode of grafting is priuci- 
pally employed in propagating woody plants under glass, 
where both the temperature and hygrometric condition 
of the atmosphere can be readily controlled by the propa- 
gator. The usual time for performing the operation is in 
summer, and soon after the first and most vigorous growth 
of the season is completed, but before the wood and leaves 
are fully mature. As the leaves on both stock and cion 
are retained, they should not have entirely ceased to 
assimilate sap at the time of grafting, but still remain 
fresh and capable of perfonning all of their natural func- 
tions. The time for performing the operation must neces- 
sarily vary with different kinds, according to the differ- 
ence in the natural habits of the various species, as some 
make their growth much earlier in the season than others, 
but the method of grafting is the same in all. 

In this mode of grafting the stocks should be grown 
in pots for convenience in handling when performing the 
operation, as well as afterwards, for the union between 
stock and cion must be secured before the plants are re- 
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moved to the open ground, or to oufcside frames. The 
nsual practice is, to place the stocks in pots, from six to 
twelve months before they are wanted for use, and then 
plunge them in an open border surrounded with board 
frames, where water can be applied as often as necessary 
to ensure a vigorous growth of the stems and the forma- 
tion of new roots. Success depends very much upon the 
condition and vigor of the stocks, and their preparation 
for use is of such importance that it should not be over- 
looked or neglected. Seedling stocks are principally used, 
and of various ages, according to the kind and natural 
growth, but those of from six to twenty-four inches high 
will usually be as large as necessary. If tlie seedlings have 
long tap-roots, these may be cut away, and even the lateral 
roots may be shortened, if necessary, to admit all into 
pots of convenient size. The tops may also be headed 
back at the time of placing the stocks in pots ; in fact, 
more or less pruning will usually be necessary, in order 
to secure neat, trim-looking stocks. The new growth 
which they will make in the pots before they are wanted 
for use may require slight attention, in order to secure a 
smooth, clean surface on the stem at the point where the 
cion is to be placed. 

When ready for grafting, the stocks are lifted from the 
border and carried indoors, and the cions cut from the 
parent plants as required, and kept in as fresh condition 
as possible, not being allowed to wilt or shrivel in the 
least. The stock should not be headed back or severely 
pruned at the time of grafting, although a side branch, 
or more than one, may be removed if necessary in prepar- 
ing a place for the cion. 

In affixing the cion the operator selects a smooth place 
on one side of the stock, then with a sharp knife he 
makes a light cross-cut through the bark and to a slight 
depth into the wood underneath, then inserts the blade 
from one and a half to two and a half inches above, cut- 
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ting off a thin slice or veneer of the wood and bark down 
to the cross-cut in the stock. A similar slice is then cut 
from the cion^ as shown in figure 90. The exposed al- 
burnum of the cion is placed against that on the stock, 
and the whole wound firmly bound with a ligature of 
bass, as in budding or splice grafting. No wax is used, 
neither is there a tongue made on either cion or stock, 
but merely a clean, smooth wound, as shown in figure 90. 

As soon as the cion has been inserted, the stock should 
be removed to the inside frames of the propagating house 
and gently watered overhead. The bottom of the frames 
should be either covered with sand or moss — the latter is 
preferable, as it holds moisture better and gives it off 
slowly, keeping the air within the frames well filled with 
vapor. If the frames are not deep enough to admit the 
grafted plants when set upright, the pots may be tilted 
over to one side, and a good depth of sand or moss in the 
bottom will aid greatly in keeping them in this position. 

The house in which plants are veneer grafted in sum- 
mer should be well shaded, either with lath screens or 
whitewash on the glass, and in very clear weather it will 
frequently be necessary to add extra shading to the inside 
frames, especially if filled with recently grafted plants of 
broad-leaved kinds, like the Maples, Magnolias and Dog- 
woods. In this climate, artificial heat will seldom be 
required ; still, it is well to have the furnaces in order, 
as cold storms occasionally occur, and a little fire heat 
may be needed to allow of rather more ventilation than 
could otherwise be given with safety. During the first 
few days, or for the first week after the cions are set, the 
plants should be kept in a pretty close, warm and moist 
atmosphere, for the object at this time is to excite growth 
in the stock, or at least to accelerate the flow of sap, in 
order to produce rapid granulation of the wounds on both 
stock and cion, and thereby increase the chances of a 
union of the two. 
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Within a week after the cions are set, the failures, if 
any, may be seen, as the leaves will drop from the cions 
if there is no communication between them and the 
stocks. At the end of two weeks, or a little more, the 
cions will be united, if at all, and a very reliable indica- 
tion of this is a new growth on the cions. The plants 
may then be removed from the house, if necessary, and 
the pots plunged in frames in the open ground, and given 
shade and plenty of moisture. But where the propaga- 
tor has abundant house room, it is best to keep the plants 
inside for a month or more, and by proper ventilation 
somewhat harden the new growth before removing to the 
outside frames. If the stocks have a good ball of roots 
they may be slipped out of the pots when transplanted to 
the outside frames. 

This mode of inside veneer grafting is not only one of 
the most expeditious and certain methods of propagating 
nearly all kinds of deciduous and evergreen trees and 
shrubs, but it is performed at a season when the expert 
grafter has the most leisure, if it can be said that such a 
time ever falls to his lot ; and by having his stocks of 
various kinds growing in pots, he can graft them at his 
pleasure, in foul or fair weather, and at the same time be 
eminently successful in propagating many species of trees 
that are always uncertain, and seldom or never success- 
fully grafted in the open air — at least not in cold climates. 

Another advantage of grafting in summer is that in 
taking the cions, the propagator can select those which 
will best perpetuate any special characteristic — like the 
variegation of leaves in deciduous trees, which become 
obliterated later in the season. This is a very important 
matter, for, as is well known, the best marked of the 
variegated, laciniate and colored leaved trees, are inclined 
to revert to the original forms, and it is only by proper 
and timely selections of wood for propagation that these 
abnormal forms are fixed and perpetuated. By repeated 
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selections of the best forms and most distinctly marked, 
these peculiar characteristics — which in a majority of in- 
stances give to the plants their special value — ^become 
intensified. 

In the after treatment of the veneer-grafted plants, 
much will depend upon the climate where they are grown. 
If the winters are severe, they may need protection under 
glazed sashes, board shutters, or lath screens, with plenty 
of hay or some similar material filled in around the plants 
to prevent injury from alternate freezing and thawing or 
low temperature. The propagator must necessarily be 
the best judge of the amount of protection required, if 
any is needed. 

The stock above the cion should not be removed until 
the following season, and in some of the very slow grow- 
ing kinds it may be well to leave it intact until late in 
the summer or autumn. 

Bottle Grafting, — While the mode of veneer graft- 
ing described is undoubtedly the best, and most readily 
and rapidly performed, others are sometimes employed ; 
probably more to show how many different, ways there 
are of obtaining similar or the same results, than for 
their practical utility. What is called " bottle grafting" 
is one of these variations from the more general method 
of veneer grafting. In this, the lower end of the cion, 
instead of being fitted to the stock, is placed in a bottle 
filled with water, as shown in figure 91. The upper part 
is fitted to the stock in the same way as in the former 
mode. 

Another and rather more complicated form of bottle 
grafting is shown in figure 92. A B, the stock ; B, the 
cion ; D, ligature ; Hffn branches and leaves of the head 
of the cion ; F, bottle filled with water, and (r, stake to 
which the bottle is tied. This latter form may answer 
for amateurs who may wish to graft an Orange, Lemon, 
Oleander or similar specimen plants, but the professional 
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gardener will seldom have occasion to resort to sach com- 
plicated and time-consamiag methods. 

Side Geaft with Vektical Clrft. — Thpre are prop- 
agators who prefer this method to the veneer graft, and 
it ia nsually performed under the same conditions. The 
cleft in thsistock ia made eloping downward and inward 
towards the center of the stock, cutting nearly or quite 
through the alburnum. The cion ia made in the form of 



Fig. B 



a thin wedge and thrust into the cleft and held in place 
with the ligature of basa. This form of aide gr^t is 
usually employed in what is called herbaceous grafting, 
as uaed in grafting Melons, Squashes, Dahlias, Potatoes, 
Tomatoea, etc. The cion, when grafting such succulent 
plants, is not pared down so thin aa with woody plants, 
hut left more in the form shown in figure 93—^, stock ; 
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S, cleft in same ; J), cion ; E, leaf on cion ; F F, lesrea 
OD stock. In grafting herbaceous plants and vines in the 
open air, heavy shading and frequent applications of water 
to the foliage are osuallj required to ensure auccesa. 

GRAFTiNa BT AppBOACH. — This method is practised 
both in the open air and under glass, as all that is re- 
qnired is to have the stock and the pUnt that is to fnr- 
nish the cion in sufficient close proximity to admit of the 
branches being brought together. A thin slice of bark 
and alburnum, two or more inches long, is removed from 
each, and the exposed 
iroaods brought together 
and held firmly in place 
with a ligature of waxed 
cloth or bass ; bat if the 
latter is employed, it 
should be covered with 
wax if in the open air. 

Ihabching. — This 
method differs from the 
last only in the manner of 
manipulation. To graft 
trees by inarching or ap- 
proach, they must neces- ^^- 88.-biiib oRiraNa. 
sarily stand so near to- 
gether that their stems or branches can be united with 
out separation from the parent stock. Incisions are us- 
ually made similar to those employed in tongue grafting. 
The branches of different trees or of the same tree may 
be inarched, and in this manner hedges and live fences 
and screens may be formed with fruit or ornamental trees 
and shrubs. Inarching is sometimes employed in propa- 
gating rare species, instead of grafting in the ordinary 
methods ; and after the union has been formed, the in- 
arched branch is separated from the parent stem. In 
former times this method of propagating trees that were 
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supposed to be difficult to graft in other ways, was yery 
extensively employed by nurserymen. Seedling stocks 
were planted around a large or medium-sized tree, and 
near enough to allow the branches to conveniently reach 
the stock when ready for use, at which time they were 
inarched, afterwards severed, and the stocks taken up 
and removed to the nursery rows. The time for inarch- 
ing trees in the open air is in spring, at the usual season 
for grafting, but if grown under glass, the operation may 
be performed whenever the plants are growing or are 
about to commence growth. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 
SELECTING STOCKS. 

In the propagation of plants by budding and grafting, 
the selection of the proper kind of stock is quite as im- 
portant as knowing how to utilize it afterwards. The 
most skilled propagator cannot produce the best nor even 
satisfactory results with poor stocks and cions. A feeble 
cion may revive and make a fair or even first-rate plant if 
set in a sound and vigorous stock, but if the stock is poor,' 
the result is usually unsatisfactory, for in this case we 
build upon a feeble and unstable foundation. 

It is not only desirable to secure stocks of closely allied 
species, but those that are young, vigorous, and well sup- 
plied with fibrous roots, for it is the small roots that first 
imbibe nutriment from the soil, as well as the first to 
emit additional fibres to assist in increasing the supply. 

As a rule, seedling stocks are preferred to those raised 
from cuttings, although there are a few exceptions, and 
the ^^ wilding," as it is termed, is usually the most hardy 
^d least subject to disease. The so-called improved. 
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domesticated and long-cultiyated plant has also been long- 
est exposed to diseases which often originate under forced 
and unnatural conditions. 

In raising all kinds of tree and shrub stocks from seed, 
a moderately light, porous soil is preferable to one of an 
opposite character, as light soils tend to increase the num- 
ber of fibrous roots. In heavy, compact soils, seedlings 
may produce longer vertical or tap-roots and taller stems, 
or we may say that they will grow larger in a given time 
than in lighter and naturally poorer soils, but they will 
usually produce a far less number of fibrous roots ; con- 
sequently, less valuable for transplanting. The taller the 
stem and longer the tap-root, the greater the amount of 
each will have to be cut away when they are transplanted. 
The best stocks, therefore, for all purposes, are those that 
will lose the least when prepared for re-planting in nursery 
rows or for potting. The raiser should seek great diam- 
eter of stem and number of rootlets rather than length at 
the sacrifice of breadth. Thick seeding tends to lessen 
diameter and increase length, and while a greater num- 
ber of plants may be produced on a given space by crowd- 
ing, it is always at the expense of quality ; consequently, 
height of stocks is not a safe guide for determining their 
vigor or value, either in seedling stocks or older trees. 

There are certain kinds of trees, like the Oaks, Chest- 
nut, Hickories, and English Walnut, which produce 
rather long, sturdy vertical roots the first season, and 
these poorly furnished with fibres, especially if raised on a 
firm, hard soil ; but if the nuts are planted in light vege- 
table mold or sand, their roots will be mainly fibrous, 
with only a small central or tap-root, or none at all. 
Nurserymen who make a specialty of raising such stocks 
for grafting in pots, sow the nuts in shallow pots or boxes, 
and in nearly pure sand, applying liquid manure as 
needed, to insure a vigorous growth. 
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STOCKS POB FBUIT TBEES. 

The stocks principally employed in propagating frnit 
trees of temperate and semi-tropical climates are or 
follows : 

The Almond. — Seedling Peach or Plum stocks are 
preferred. Seedlings of the hard-shelled Almond will 
answer equally as well as the Peach. The Plum makes the 
best stock for trees to be cultivated on moist or clay soils^ 
and it is also less liable to the attacks of insects and dis- 
easeSy but does not grow so large, and there is danger of 
the Almond oyergrowing and dying through what may 
be termed strangulation, unless very large-growing yarie- 
ties and species of the Plum are employed as stocks. 

Apple. — Seedling stocks are always preferred for gen- 
eral use for orchards, and those raised from ungrafted or 
wildings of the European species {Pirus Mains) are best. 
Stocks for the different varieties of the Siberian Crab 
Apples (P. prunifolia), may be of the same species, or 
seedlings of the wild American Crab Apple (P. coronaria 
and P. angustifolia), but those of the common European 
Apple are most extensively employed for all the culti- 
vated species. 

For dwarfing the Apple where low bushes or espalier 
training is desired, the Doucin and Paradise stocks are 
employed, these being low-growing varieties of the Pirus 
Mains. These stocks are raised by cuttings, or by bank- 
ing up around the sprouts, which spring up around the 
base of large stems of plants which have been previously 
headed back for the purpose of producing them. 

Apeicot. — Seedling Plum stocks, or those raised from 
cuttings, are usually employed in propagating the im- 
proved varieties of the Apricot. In mild climates both 
Apricot and Peach seedlings are sometimes used. 

Chebby {Cerasus). — For large, standard trees, seed- 
ling stocks of the wild Mazzard Cherry of Europe {Ceror 
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Sits avium), are the besfc. In cold climates they should be 
worked low down near the crown. What are called the 
Morello, Duke and Kentish varieties of the Cherry are 
supposed to have originated from a wild species in 
Europe, known as Cerasus caproniana, and as a class they 
are considered more hardy than those that are descended 
from the C. avium. Seedlings of each group may be em- 
ployed as stocks for their varietie?, but the Mazzard is 
the largest and most free-growing tree, and for this rea- 
son is usually preferred as a stock for all. The Mahaleb 
or St. Lucie Cherry {O, Mahaleb), is alow-growing, slen- 
der-branched species, which is extensively employed in 
France as a stock for dwarfing the taller-growing varie- 
ties of other species. It has also been employed — but 
less extensively — for the same purpose in this country, 
but it should never be used for what are termed standard 
trees, or trees with long stems, for if trained high, the 
leading branches soon become diseased, die back, and if 
the tree does not perish altogether, it will assume the low 
dwarf form of the st>ock. Buds of the different varieties 
of the cultivated Cheriy take very readily on Mahaleb 
stocks, and usually make a most vigorous growth for the 
first year or two. Tliis apparent vigor of the young plant 
has often misled the inexperienced to believe that it would 
continue in after years if the tree is pruned up as a 
standard, but the chances are ten to one againet securing 
such results. 

Among the Cherries proper, or Cerasiis, there are two 
very distinct groups of species which do not appear to 
have the least affinity, either in their flowers or wood; 
consequently, no hybridizing, so far as known, has ever 
occurred between the species of the two groups, nor have 
the plants of one been used as stocks for the other. 
These two groups are readily distinguished by their 
flowers ; for in one they are produced in sessile umbels, 
as seen in the common garden Cherries from Europe, 
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jilso in our Wild Bed Cherry (C. Pennsylvanicum), and 
the Dwarf Cherry {C. pumila). The flowers in the other 
group are in long slender racemes, as in the American 
Wild Black Cherry ((7. serotina). Choke Cherry ((7. Vir- 
ginana)^ Bird Cherry of the Kocky Mountain regions 
(C. demissa), and the small Bird Cherry of Europe 
{G. Padus). 

The Chinese and Japan Cherries belong to the first 
section, and seedlings of the different species may be in- 
terchanged in their propagation whenever desirable. 

Citron, Limb, Lemon, Orange, Shaddock, Etc. — 
As all of these fruits are but different and closely allied 
species of one genus, their wood readily unites by either 
budding or grafting. But, as with other fruits, the 
largest and most vigorous species and varieties are pre- 
ferred for stocks if large trees are desired, and the reverse 
for dwarfs ; and as with the Apple and Pear, seeds from 
the Wild Orange, produce better stocks than those from 
the improved on which to gMft, and -the same may be 
said of the Lemon and other species of the Citrus Family. 
The Shaddock {Citrus decumana), is a rather strong and 
large growing tree, and it will readily take buds from 
the Orange, Lemon and other species of the genus. For 
making dwarf trees of the Orange, the Limonia trifoliata 
is by some propagators considered a better stock than the 
Otaheite Orange, which has long been used for this 
purpose. 

Cornel Tree. — Seedlings of the common Cornus Mas 
are used principally as stocks for the different varieties of 
the Cornel, or edible-fruited Dogwoods. But the Cornels 
are so rarely cultivated in this country, that experiments 
are wanting for determining the value of the different 
species for stocks on which to grow the edible fruited 
varieties, but it is quite probable that Cornus jtorida 
would answer equally as well as or better than C. Mas. 

Currant. — Although not a tree, the Currant is some- 
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times caltivated as standards and in the form of small 
trees. To secure this form they are grafted upon some 
strong growing species, like the Missouri Currant {Ribes 
aureum), whicli appears to answer the purpose as well as 
any that has thus far been tested. 

Date Plum. — See Persimmon. 

Fig. — The Fig is rarely propagated by grafting, as it 
grows very readily from cuttings ; but weak and feeble 
varieties may be grafted upon the strong and vigorous. 

GoosEBERBY. — Like the Currant, this shrub is some- 
times trained in the tree form, and the low growing 
varieties grafted upon the tall and most vigorous. Stocks 
raised either from seed or cuttings of the wild North 
American species are the best for this purpose. The 
Round-leaved Gooseberry of the Western States (Ribes 
rotundifolium), is one of the strongest and tallest grow- 
ing of the indigenous species, consequently one of the 
best for stocks. 

Medlar. — Strong growing species of the Hawthorn 
are preferred for stocks, but seedling Medlars, or even 
the Quince, may be employed for this purpose. 

Mulberry. — Seedlings of the common White Mul- 
berry (Morus alba), are usually employed as stocks upon 
which to graft the Downing and other improved varieties. 

Nectarine. — As the Nectarine is only a smooth- 
skinned Peach, the same kinds of stocks and treatment 
are recommended for both. (See Peach. ) 

Olive. — In Southern Europe wild seedling Olives are 
often used as stocks upon which to graft the cultivated 
varieties as a means of hastening maturity. Grafting 
the Olive is not, however, a very general mode of propa- 
gation, as all the varieties are easily propagated by cut- 
tings of the old as well as young wood. 

Papaw (Asimina). — Seedlings of the common Papaw 
{A. triloba), may be employed as stocks for the smaller 
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growing species, or for the multiplication of distinct 
varieties ; but of the latter, few or none have as yet been 
discovered worthy of a place among choice garden and 
orchard fraits. 

Peach. — Seedling Peach stocks are principally em- 
ployed in propagating the improved varieties. The best 
stocks are raised from what may be considered the in- 
ferior varieties, or, as usually termed, *^ wilding," that are 
on their own roots, not having been budded or grafted. 
Of late years, in this country, some care has been neces- 
sary in selecting seed in order to obtain it from trees that 
were free from a common disease of the Peach known as 
"yellows." Seedlings of one season's growth are pre- 
ferred to older ones, and if the Peach stones are planted 
in moderately rich soil in spring, they will usually produce 
stocks strong enough to receive a bud by the ensuing 
August or September. If the bud "takes," the stocks 
may be headed back the following spring to within four 
inches of the inserted bud, and later in the season cut 
down close to the base of the young shoot produced from 
the bud. In planting the Peach stone or seed, they 
should be dropped about one foot apart in the row, or at 
a sufficient distance apart to admit of budding at the 
proper time. 

Plum stocks are also employed for the Peach, especially 
in Europe, where the trees are trained to walls and kept 
low in the form of dwarfs, or cultivated in peach-houses 
under glass. The Plum is naturally a slower growing 
and a smaller tree than the Peach, hence its influence as a 
stock is to dwarf the growth. The Plum stock is no 
doubt preferable where the trees are to be trained low, or 
planted in stiff, cold, or clayey soils ; but where the Peach 
thrives as an orchard tree, as it does in the light, warm 
soils of our best peach-growing districts, the natural stock 
is no doubt the best, although not quite so hardy or free 
from insect enemies as the Plum. 
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Peab. — Seedlings of wild or inferior yarieties are pre- 
ferred to any other as a stock for the Pear. Most of the 
seed used in this country is imported from Europe, where 
it is saved from the pomace after expressing the juice of 
Pears for making perry. In raising seedlings in this 
country, great care is required in their cultivation to pre- 
vent blight on the leaves during the first season. • Fresh, 
new, or virgin soil is best for a seed-bed, and it should be 
worked very deep in order to insure an equable amount 
of moisture during the entire summer. While seedlings 
of the Wild Pear of Europe have long been considered as 
the best stocks for standard trees, it is quite probable 
that the oriental species {Pirus Sinensis), and some of its 
varieties, found in both China and Japan, will eventually 
prove to be superior to the European species as a stock 
upon which to work the improved and long-cultivated 
varieties. These oriental species and varieties appear to 
possess a vigor surpassing that of any of those of Euro- 
pean origin, as seen in their large, thick, leathery leaves, 
as well as in the great rapidity of growth and sturdy 
character of their young shoots. They certainly give 
promise of value as stocks upon which to work the less 
sturdy-growing varieties. 

The Quince has long been used as a stock for the Pear, 
especially for producing low-growing or dwarf trees, 
which are desired for small gardens, or for training in 
some other form than as standard trees. While some 
varieties of the Pear succeed admirably when grown 
on Quince stocks, others soon fail for the want of a 
proper affinity between the wood of two species of 
trees which we force to unite temporarily, or otherwise, 
by budding or grafting. 

By adopting a method known as " double working," 
we may use Quince stocks for varieties that do not succeed 
when worked directly upon it. In double working, 
varieties are selected that are known to unite readily and 
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grow thriftily upon the Quince, and buds of these are 
inserted in the usual way, and near the ground. The 
next season, after the shoots from the buds have nearly 
completed their growth of the season, buds of the feeble- 
growing varieties, or those which appear to have very 
little affinity for the Quince stock, are inserted in the 
young growth of the Pear wood six to twelve inches above 
its junction with the Quince. The stock is then treated 
as it was the year previous, and the following spring the 
stock cut back to within four to six inches of the bud in- 
serted in the Pear wood. This small section or piece of 
wood of a vigorous-growing variety, uniting with the 
Quince stock below, and supporting another above, will 
have a very great influence in the future growth of the 
tree. Doubled worked trees cost twice as much to raise 
as single worked, but they are worth the difference to 
any one who desires dwarf Bartlett, Seckle, and similar 
varieties, which do not usually succeed when grown 
directly on Quince stocks. Doubled worked trees, how- 
ever, should never be trained as standards, as the Quince 
has a rather feeble root system, producing few large 
lateral roots ; consequently, if the top is trained high the 
tree is likely to be blown over, and all of the roots thrown 
out. 

The White Thorn {Cmtwgus coccinea), may also be 
employed as a stock for the Pear, and in moist, heavy 
soils it is fully equal, it not superior, to the Quince. There 
are several native species of the Thorn, some much 
stronger growers than others; the largest and most vigor- 
ous species should be selected, if to be employed as stocks 
for the Pear, or even for propagating the ornamental 
varieties of the European Hawthorn. 

The common Juneberry or Shadbush (Amelanchier), 
and the Mountain Ash {Pirus Americana and P. AucU" 
paria), may be employed as stocks for the Pear, but are 
usually considered inferior to the Pear and Quince. The 
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common Apple may also be used as a stock for the Pear^ 
but the union between the wood of the two trees is very 
imperfect^ and seldom of long duration. 

Persimmon" {Diospyros). — The Date Plum of Europe, 
and the many cultivated varieties of the Kaki^ or Japan 
Persimmon {D. Kaki), when grown on the American 
Persimmon, thrive equally as well, if not better, than on 
any other stock. The American Persimmon is not only 
the largest, but most hardy tree of the genus, conse- 
quently preferable as a stock for th^ less robust species 
and varieties. The seedlings grow rapidly, and often reach 
a size large enough for budding the first season. If not 
used at this time, they may beheaded back the following 
spring to insure a vigorous growth of young wood, into 
which buds may be inserted later in the season. 

Plum (Prunus). — Seedlings of the hardiest and most 
vigorous growing varieties of the European Plum are 
usually preferred by nurserymen for stocks, but the larger 
growing species of the native Plum answer the purpose 
well, if budded low, or the cions are splice grafted on the 
roots, and then planted so deep that the point of junc- 
tion is covered. The Myrobalan Plum is a favorite 
among the French nurserymen and orchardists, as it is 
said not to produce suckers, or, at least, very sparingly, 
and it is readily propagated by cuttings. There are 
several other species or varieties of the Plum that may 
be readily propagated by cuttings, layers, mound layers 
made by banking of the sprouts or old stools, and by 
cuttings of the roots. The latter mode is objectionable, 
as stocks produced in this way are very likely to produc§ 
suckers far more freely than will be desirable as the trees 
become old. Varieties of the Plum, known as the Blacl^ 
Damas and St. Julien, are also largely used as stooks by 
the French nurserymen, and are also imported by those 
of this country. These, with the Myrobalan, a?e among 
the best, if not the very best, of the Europei|.n va.rif|ties 
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for stocks upon which to work the various cultivated 
sorts of the Plum, Apricot, and, I may add, the Peach, 
whenever it is desirable to raise the latter on any other 
than its own stock. 

, Our indigenous species of the Plum, especially the 
Prunus Americana and P. Ohicasa, are the best stocks 
on which to grow all the varieties originating from the 
same, but the more i*^id and stronger- growing European 
varities soon overgrow the American stocks, unless 
worked very low down, or directly on the roots. 

The Peach is often employed as a stock for the Plum, 
and in mild climates, and where the trees are planted 
on rather light soils, it answers the purpose moderately 
well ; but it is not recommended for general use, and in 
cold climates, or where the Peach is subject to diseases 
and attacks of insects, it is useless as a stock for the Plum. 

Pomegranate {Punica Granatum). — The Pomegranate 
is usually propagated by seeds, cuttings, and layers, but it 
may be grafted ; the Sweet-fruited, Violet, and other 
varieties being worked on the stocks of the Wild Pome- 
granate, or one variety may be employed as a stock for any 
other, whenever such mode of propagation is desirable. 

Quince {Pirus, Cydonia of some). — Strong kinds, 
like the Angers and Fontenay, are used as stocks for 
the improved varieties cultivated for their fruit. Also 
for the ornamental, like the Japan Quince, or Pirus 
Japonica^ of nurserymen's catalogues, and the large 
Chinese Quince {Pirus Chinensis). Some European 
authorities recommend the Portugal Quince (P. Lusi- 
tanica), as a stock not only for the Pear, but for other 
varities of the Quince, as it is a very vigorous grower. 

tree and shrub stocks. 

In making a list of the stocks usually employed in the 
propagation of ligneous plants, I shall not attempt to 
include in it every species and variety that has been. 
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or may be under certain circumstances, employed for 
such purposes, but merely refer to the best likely to be 
available. In some families, a single species may answer, 
or have been proved to be the best stock for all the species 
of an entire genus, while in the wood of others, as has 
already been noted among the Cherries, there may not be 
the least affinity. The genus Prunus, sub-section C'erasw*, 
is not an exceptional instance of this kind, for in all of the 
larger genera of trees and shrubs there are groups of spe- 
cies which have ji general botanical resemblance, and still 
the wood of the species of the diiferent groups have little or 
no affinity. On the contrary, there are instances where 
a single species of a genus will not only answer well as a 
stock for all the diiferent species, but also for those be- 
longing to different genera of the same family. 

To avoid repetition and frequent reference to some par- 
ticular variety or species of stock in succeeding chapters, 
those most usually employed in propagating ligneous 
plants are named here and as follows : 

Abies (The Fir). — See Coniferae. 

Abutilon. — Almost any of the strong upright growing 
species will answer well as stocks upon which to work the 
feeble or the trailing species, like A, Megapotamicum^ 
when standard plants with drooping heads are desired. 

Acer (The Maple). — ^In seeking a stock for use in prop- 
agating any variety of a species of Maple, it is a good rule 
to select seedlings of its parent for stocks, except when a 
stronger and more vigorous species can be utilized for 
this purpose. The so-called Soft Maples ( 4. dasycarpum 
and A. ruhrum), also known as the Silver and Bed Maples, 
have, given us a few very desirable varieties, and these 
succeed best when grown on Silver Maple stocks. This 
stock may also be employed in propagating nearly all of 
varieties of European Maples, but in a few instances, as 
with the varieties of the Sycamoro Maple {A, Psuedo-Pla- 
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tanus)y and Field Maple {A. campestre), have a stronger 
affinity for their own species than for others. The Japan 
Maples, and there are numerous varieties, succeed only 
when worked on stocks of closely allied species. No 
American or European species has as yet been tried that 
makes even a passably good stock for these Maples, but 
as seedlings of the indigeneous species of Japan can now 
be imported quite safely and cheaply, propagators are not 
seriously incommoded by the failure of other species to 
furnish a good stock. 

-^scuLUS (Horsschestnut). — ^Varieties of the European 
Horsechestnut (^. Hippocastanum), should be grafted 
upon seedlings of the species. Our indigeneous varieties 
and species, some of which are mere shrubs, may be 
grafted upon seedlings of the Buckeye {j^. glabra), the 
largest growing native species of the genus. 

Alnus (Alder). — The Heart-shaped Leaved Alder 
{A, cordifoUa), makes an excellent stock for trees to be 
planted in a dry soil, while the Sticky Alder {A. glu- 
tinosa), is the best for moderately dry soils. Tlaese are 
both natives of Europe, but it is quite probable that some 
of our North American species will yet prove equally as 
valuable for stocks, especially those which grow to a large 
size, like the Eed Alder {A, rubra), of the northwest, 
and the Oblong-leaved Alder {A. oblongifolia), of New 
Mexico and the regions westward. 

AuR AUG ARIA. — See Coniferae. 

Arbor Vit^e. — See Conifera3. 

Arbutus (Strawberry Tree). — The common European 
species {A. Unedo) is usually employed as a stock for the 
various species and varieties of the genus. 

Azalea. — For all the various species and varieties of 
the deciduous Azaleas the two North American species, 
known as A. viscosa and A. nudiflora, have proved to be 
superior, if not the very best, stocks known. They are ex- 
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tremely hardy, and the varieties of the Pontic Azaleas {A. 
Pontica), and the semi-evergreen of the Chinese {A. Sinen- 
sis or mollis of some authors), take readily to these stocks, 
forming a close a,nd lasting union and insuring a vigor- 
ous growing plant. The American Flame-colored Azalea 
{A. calendulacea), is also a good stock, but is not quite as 
hardy as the first two. A. viscosa is the stronger grower of 
the two, and for this reason is usually preferred as a stock 
for the larger growing varieties of Pontica, mollis and the 
various hybrids between the Pontic and American species. 
For cultivation in our Northern States, as well as in the 
northern countries of Europe, the two first-named species 
of Azaleas are without doubt the best for stocks. 

Betula (Birch). — Seedlings of the strongest growing 
species, like the White Birch of Europe {B. alba) or the 
American Sweet Birch (B. lenta) and Paper Birch {B, 
papy raced) y are preferred as stocks for the many varieties 
of different species now in cultivation. 

Calophaca (Lentil Shrub). — The common Laburnum 
(Jv. vulgare), is employed as a stock for the C. Wolgariea, 
a low-growing shrub, native of Siberia. Grafting is only 
practised for the purpose of producing graceful little trees 
of only a few feet in height ; consequently, the stocks 
should be tall and straight, and the cion inserted six feet 
or more from the ground. 

Camellia. — Seedlings or plants raised from cuttings of 
the single flowered variety are usually preferred for stocks. 
Double flowering varieties may, however, be re-grafted 
wherever desired, thereby making what are called ^^double 
worked " plants. 

Car AG ANA (Siberian Pea Tree). — Seedlings of C, ar- 
torescens are the best stocks on which to work the 
smaller growing species and varieties. The weeping or 
pendulous variety should be worked on rather tall 
stocks, to allow room for the growth of the drooping twigs 
and branches. 
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Carpintts (Hornbeam). — Seedlings of the American 
(0. Americana), and European {C. Betulus), are used as 
stocks for the Cut-leaved, Oak-leaved and other varieties 
of the Hornbeam in cultivation. The American species 
is the most rapid growing tree while young, but it is 
said that it does not reach quite so large a size in old age. 

Castanea (Chestnut). — For cultivation in this conn- 
try the American Sweet Chestnut ((7. vesca var. Ameri- 
cana), is undoubteldy the best stock for all the European 
and oriental species and varieties^ including the recently 
introduced Japan Chestnut. The common American 
Chestnut tree grows to a very large size and is perfectly 
hardy where many of the varieties of the European 
species are tender. It is said that the Chestnut succeeds 
moderately well when grafted on the Oak, but it will sel- 
dom be necessary to employ Oak stocks, as seedlings of the 
Chestnut are usually cheap and readily obtained. 

Catalpa (Indian Bean). — Seedlings or root cuttings 
of the common American Catalpas ((7. bignonioides and 
0. speciosa), may be used as stocks for the less vigorous 
growing varieties or oriental species. 

Cedrus (Cedar). — See ConifersB. 

Cerasus (Cherry), Sub-section of Prunus. — The same 
kind of stocks are usually employed for the ornamental 
species and varieties of the Cherry as for those cultivated 
for their fruit. The dwarf and trailing varieties, when 
worked on tall, straight stocks of the Mazzard, form 
handsome, round-headed or broad-spreading, pendulous- 
branched trees, much admired for ornamental purposes. 
With some of the Japanese varieties it is best to graft or 
bud low down and then train to a stake until the stem 
reaches the desired height ; then cut off and allow the 
head to form as though grafted high. This treatment is 
recommended because the wood of some of the oriental 
varieties is not so likely to be injured by cold in winter 
or by the heat in summer, as that of the Mazzard Cherry, 
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Varieties of the evergreen species of the Cherry, such as 
C, ilicifoKa, C. Lauro-cerasus and the (7. Lusitanica, 
should, of course, he grafted on stocks of their own or 
closely allied species. 

Cham^cypabis (Cypress). — See ConiferaB. 

Chionakthus (White Fringe). — ^Almost any species 
of the Ash (Fraxinus), makes a good stock for the 
American White Fringe {C, Virginica) and the Chinese 
species {C. retusus). The European Ash {F. excelsior) y 
is, however, usually preferred to the American species as 
a stock for the fringe trees. 

Conifers (Cone Bearing). — With but few exceptions, 
the Conifers are evergreen trees or shrubs. The ever- 
green kinds must necessarily be confined to stocks of the 
same group and the deciduous to their own. As a rule, 
in seeking stocks for the Conifers, the nearer we can keep 
to the species from which the varieties under propagation 
originated, the better, although in a few instances some 
closely allied species may have proved to be superior for 
this purpose than the original. For the Abies or Firs, 
the European Silver Fir {A, pectinata), has been most 
extensively used as a stock for the different species and 
varieties of the genus, mainly because it was most com- 
mon and readily obtained. Any of the other larger grow- 
ing species native of cool climates will, however, answer 
equally well. 

With the Pines (Pinus), the species with two and three 
leaves in a bundle should be employed for varieties of the 
same, such as P. sylvestrisy P, s. nana, P. Mugho 
compacta, P. Pyrenaica, P. densiflora, etc. The com- 
mon Austrian Pine (P. Austriaca), may be used as 
a stock for our Western Pines (P. ponderosa, P. Coulteri 
and P. Sabiniana), as these all have heavy, coarse-grained 
wood, and are closely allied to the Austrian Pine. But 
ft good, rapid and free growing three-leaved species is 
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usually preferred as a stock upon which to work both the 
two-leaved and the three-leaved species. The common 
Bed or Norway Pine (P. resinosa), is one of the very best 
of the two-leaved species as a stock for other closeh- allied 
species and varieties. The common White Pine (P. 
Slrobus), is the best stock for all of the five-leaved species, 
such as P. flexilis, P. excelsa, P. Oembra, P, Mandshur- 
tea, etc., etc. 

The Junipers {Juniperus), are rarely propagated by 
grafting, as they are readily multiplied by seeds and cut- 
tings ; but almost any of the strong-growing species, like 
J, Virginiana, will make good stocks for the varieties of 
feeble and strong-growing kinds. For the Arbor VitaBS, 
including the Biotas, Thujas and Retinisporas, the com- 
mon American species {Thuja occidentalis), may be em- 
ployed in preference to any other. For the Piceas or 
Spruces, the commom Norway Spruce is one of the 
best for stocks, as it is a very free-growing, hardy 
tree, and thrives in a great variety of soils. The 
true Cedars (Cedrus), such as the Cedar of Lebanon 
{C. Libani) and Deodar Cedar ((7. Deodara), may 
be grafted on seedlings of their own species, or on 
those of theMt. Atlas Cedar ((7. Atlantica), European 
nurserymen prefer the latter when they can be obtained. 
For the Hemlock Spruces or Tsugas, the common North 
American species {T. Canadensis), iB^vohvihAj the best 
for stocks, it being one of the most hardy of the genus. 
The Larches {Larix), including; the False Larch {Pseu' 
dolarix), are grafted on stocks of the common Larch, 
the European species (L. Europcea), being usually em- 
ployed for this purpose. The oriental Cypress (ffZy^^o- 
strohus), is so closely related to the common Cypress 
of our Southern States {Taxodium distichum), that the 
latter is used as a stock for the former, with its allied 
species and varieties. 

CoBKUS (Dogwood). — Seedlings of the common Ameri- 
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can' Dogwood {C, florida)^ is the best stock upon which 
to bud or graft its own yarieties, or those of other 
closely allied species. The herbaceous species, of course, 
are not propagated by these modes. 

CoBYLUS (Hazel or Filbert). — The Hazelnuts are rarely 
propagated by budding or grafting in this country, but 
in Europe the weak-growing and dwarf varieties are 
sometimes worked on the stronger. Seedlings of the com- 
mon European Hazel (01 Avellana), it being one of the 
most hardy and free-growing species, is preferred as a 
stock. Seedlings are preferable to layers or cuttings, as 
they have a better root system; that is, longer and stronger 
side or brace-roots, as they are termed. 

CoTONEASTEB. — The dcciduous species grow freely on 
either Quince or Hawthorn stock, while the evergreen 
species are usually propagated by layers or cuttings. 

CBATiEGCJS (Hawthorn, White Thorn). — Seedlings of 
any of the strongest growing species may be employed as 
stocks for the double flowering and other varieties. For 
cultivation in this country, stocks of the indigenous 
species are preferable to the European. 

Cytisus (Broom, Scotch, Spanish, etc.)— The smaller, 
trailing, or low-growing species may be grafted on stocks 
of the stronger growing, or on the Laburnum, if stand- 
ard plants are desired. 

Daphke (Spurge Laurel). — The Daphnes are princi- 
pally low-growing eyergreen shrubs, rarely propagated 
by grafting, but scarce species and yarieties may be grown 
on stocks of the common European Spurge Laurel 
(Z>. Laureola). 

EuONYMUS (Spindle Tree, Burning Bush, Wahoo, etc.) 
— Seedlings of the larger and stronger growing species, like 
the American Burning Bush {E. atropurpureus), and 
the European Spindle tree {E. EuropcBus), are often em- 
ployed as stocks upon which to. work the broad-leaved 
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species {E. latifoUus). The evergreen species are usu- 
ally propagated by layers and cuttings. 

ExocHORDA (Great-Elowered Spireaa). — No suitable 
stock has as yet been found for these noble shrubs from 
the North of China, but small pieces of their own roots 
are employed in place of larger stocks, the cion being 
aflSxed to them by splice grafting. 

Fagus (The Beech). — Seedlings of the American 
Beech {F. ferruginea), and the European {F. sylvatica), 
are generally employed as stocks for the different yarieties 
in cultivation. Varieties of the Evergreen Beeches of 
South America and New Zealand would, of course, be 
grown on stocks of the species from which they origi- 
nated. 

Fbaxinus (Ash). — Seedlings of the common Euro- 
pean Ash {F, excelsior), are the best for stocks for all the 
European and American species and varieties. Long ex- 
perience in the use of the European Ash as a stock for 
the many cultivated varieties, has fully established its 
reputation as one of the best, if not the very best, species 
to be employed as a stock. The young wood is soft, fine 
grained, and either buds or cions unite to it readily. 
The different species of the American Ash may, of 
course, be employed as stocks for their pwn or foreign 
varieties, but the European Ash is usually preferred. 

Gleditschia (Honey Locust). — The common American 
Honey Locust, or Three-Thomed Acacia ((?. triacanthos), 
is an excellent stock for the Chinese species and varieties, 
as well as the thomless and other varieties of our native 
species. 

Halesia (Snowdrop Tree), — As the Four-winged 
Halesia {H. tetraptera), is the largest growing and most 
hardy species of the genus, it is the best stock. This, 
and closely allied spacies, may also be employed as 
stocks for other species of the StyracacecB or Storax family, 
as, for instance, the Japan Styrax {8. Japonica), and 
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Pterostyrax Mspidtim, and the difEerent North Ameri- 
can species of Styrax. 

Halimodbndron" (Silyer-Leaf ). — These Siberian 
shrubs sneceed best when grafted on stocks of the Cara- 
gana arborea, or Siberian Pea Tree. 

Ilex (Holly). — The common evergreen American 
Holly (/. opaca)y is without doubt the best stock for the 
closely allied species and varieties, especially if they are 
to be cultivated in cool or cold climates. But as seedlings 
of this species are not so readily procured as those of the 
European Holly (/. AquifoUum), the latter are more 
generally used for this purpose. 

JuGLANS (Walnut, Butternut). — Seedlings of the larger 
growing varieties of the European Walnut (Juglans 
regia), are usually employed as stocks for the different 
cultivated varities. It is quite probable that the common 
American Butternut (/. cinerea), could also be utilized 
for the same purpose, but further experiments are needed 
to determine its real value as a stock. 

Larix. — See Coniferae. 

Magnolia. — Seedlings of the common American Cu- 
cumber-Tree {M. acumiyiata), are usually recommended 
as the best stocks for all of the deciduous species of the 
Magnolia, whether natives of China, Japan or America. 
But Mr. J. R. Trumpy, of the Kissena Nurseries, of Flush- 
ing, N". Y., who has probably propagated a greater num- 
ber of species and varieties of the Magnolia than any other 
man in this country or Europe, is quite emphatic in 
giving the preference to the Umbrella Magnolia {M. 
Umbrella), also called M. tripetala. He says that the lat^ 
ter species is more easily worked and produces a greater 
number of fibrous roots, consequently is not so seriously 
affected by transplanting. 

Planera (Planer Tree). — ^AU the species and varieties 
from Japan and Siberia, as well as those indigenous to 
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North America, grow freely on the Elm ( Ulmus). The 
common American and English Elm may both be em- 
ployed as stocks for the Planeras. 

QuEBCUS (Oak). — In selecting stocks for the Oaks, the 
propagator will secure the best results by taking seedlings 
of closely related species of each of the several groups that 
are usually designated under such names as White Oaks, 
Black and Bed Oaks, Chestnut Oaks, Willow Oaks and 
Evergreen Oaks. The English Oak and our native White 
Oaks are closely allied and may be interchanged as stocks 
for each other. The European Oaks {Q. Robur and 
Q. pedunculaia), will probably serve as stocks for a larger 
number of species and varieties than any other two species 
that have been tried. Most of our North American 
Oaks take on these quite readily, while, on the contrary, 
very few of the American species will answer as stocks 
for the European varieties. The Chestnut Oaks come 
next, as the acorns of both groups mature the first year. 
The Willow Oaks are biennial fruited, and some of them 
almost evergreen, consequently not so closely allied as 
the two first groups. The Scrub, Black and Eed Ouks 
have rather coarse-grained wood, and are rather indiffer- 
ent stocks to work, even for varieties of their own species. 
The Q, Ilex is the species most usually employed as a 
stock for the evergreen species and varieties, although 
most of the evergreen Oaks may be readily propagated by 
cuttings. 

Khododendeon (Koso Bay). — The R, Ponticum, from 
Southern Europe, has been more extensively employed as 
a stock than any other species, and while it has served 
the purpose well in Europe, it is inferior in growth and 
hardiness to our native species, R. maximum and R. 
Catawbiense. The former is superior to the Pontic 
species as a stock for the Bhododendron in this country, 
although probably not so readily obtained, or so cheap. 
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BoBiNiA (Locust or False Acacia). — Seedlings of the 
common Locust {R. Pseud acacia), are the best stocks for 
the varieties of the species, as well as those of the Rose 
Acacia {R. hispida). The latter and its varieties, when 
grown on their own roots, produce suckers so freely that 
they become a nuisance in the garden. 

BosA (Rose). — Many species and varieties are em- 
ployed as stocks, and in Europe the Wild Dog Rose (B. 
canina)y is usually recommended for this purpose. The 
wild plants as they are found in the hedges and woods 
are used, as well as seedlings raised in the nursery. A 
variety known as the Manetti is extensively employed as 
a stock in this country, and appears to thrive better in 
our climate, than the Dog Rose, and for this reason is 
usually preferred. It is readily raised by cuttings, these 
producing plants large enough for use the first season. 
The common Sweet Briar {R. ruMginosa), which is a nat- 
uralized species from Eiirops, is also an excellent stock 
for nearly all of the cultrvated varieties. It is less likely 
to produce puckers than the Manetti, and is exceedingly 
hardy. 

Salix (Willow). — The varieties usually propagated by 
grafting will, as a rule, succeed best on stocks of their 
own species. The common Kilmarnock Willow being 
only a variety of the English Goat Willow {8. Caprea)^ 
the cions take more readily on this stock than on any 
other. It will grow, however, on the Pointed-leaved 
Willow {S, acuminata), also indigenous to Great Britain, 
but the cions do not take as readily and freely, but 
when they.do unite, the union is quite perfect and lasting. 
The so-called American Weeping or Fountain Willow 
{8. purpurea pendula), is a trailing variety of the 
English Bitter Willow, and may be grafted on stocks of 
either of the above-named species. 

SoPHOEA Japonic A. — The Weeping and Variegated- 
leaved varieties are grown on seedling stocks of the species. 
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TiLiA (Linden or Basswood). — The common American 
Linden {T. Americana), is one of the largest and most 
rapid growing species of the genus. It is also less liable 
to the attacks of insects and diseases than the European 
species ; consequently, to be preferred as a stock for all 
the different varieties and species as yet brought to notice. 
Seedlings are better than plants raised from cuttings or 
layers. 

Ulmus (Elm). — The yarieties of the different species 
succeed best on the mother stock. That is, the many 
varieties of the English Elm ( U. campestris), should be 
grown on the stocks of the original species, and those of 
the Scotch or Wych Elm {U, montana), on their own 
species. The common Camperdown Weeping Elm belongs 
to the last species, and should be grafted on seedling stocks 
of the same. Of course, in case the proper stocks are not 
at hand, other closely allied species may be used, but it 
is always best to select stocks from the species from which 
the varieties originated. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
INFLUENCE OF CION AND STOCK. 

In selecting cuttings, cions and buds, it is well to keep 
in mind the fact that they have more or less influence in 
determining the future value of the plant raised therefrom. 
Whatever faults or merits are possessed by the parent 
plant are likely to be transmitted to the offspring, and 
either, under certain conditions, may be increased or de- 
creased many fold. If we desire early fruiting, we should 
select wood for propagation from mature or bearing 
plants, instead of from the young and immature. But 
we may readily carry this kind of selection too far, 
for very early and premature fruiting is not always 
desirable, especially with trees which need to be of con-* 
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siderablo size, to enable them to sustain a fair or large 
crop. Continuous propagation from old, mature and 
productive specimen trees may increase the tendency to 
a premature old age and decay. Almost any peculiar 
form of growth, or other characteristic of a variety or 
species, may be transmitted to the offspring through the 
part employed in its propagation. We may not in every 
instance be able to perpetuate abnormal characteristics 
at first, but by repeated selections of parts showing a 
variation from the normal type, we can usually fix and 
perpetuate almost any peculiar habit or form of plants 
In selecting parts of herbaceous plants, the same rule 
holds good as in the ligneous, and we may increase the 
floriferous habit by continuous propagating from the 
flowering stems and branches, until the plant perishes 
from what may be termed over-exhaustion. 

Influence of Stock on Cion. — That the stock upon 
which a cion is set has influence upon its future growth 
is well known. If it were not so, then the art of propa- 
gating plants by budding and grafting would be less valu- 
able than now. 

The stock not only acts as a medium through which the 
cion obtains sustenance froni the earth, but it in a measure 
imparts its own characteristics to it ; and it is thus we 
change the giant into a dwarf, the slow growing plant 
into a rapid one, and many other variations from the 
natural habits of plants, simply through the influence 
of the stock on the cion or graft. 

While we may not, in every instance, be able to deter- 
mine the true cause of certain variations, which may appear 
to be antagonistic with what we call natural laws, still, for 
all practical purposes, our knowledge of this subject is 
sufficient to enable us, in many instances, to so change 
natural products that their value is increased many fold. 

The common mode of producing dwarf trees is one of 
the most familiar instances of the influence of the stock 
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on the graft. It mainly aflFects the form and habit of 
growth, but is not necessarily debilitating, for size and 
rapid growth are not always trustworthy signs of perfect 
health or great longevity. 

In some instances we employ stocks as a mere tem- 
porary support to the cion, not expecting or desiring a 
permanent union, as in grafting the tree PaBonia 
upon the tuber of the herbaceous, or the stem of one 
Dahlia upon the tuber of another. But with trees we 
usually seek permanency, and therefore select stocks that 
shall not only support the graft, but aid in developing 
those particular characteristics which are most desired. 
The influence of the stock upon the graft may be briefly 
stated as follows : 

First, The stock gathers the crude materials for the 
support of the graft from the soil, and in doing so it 
may supply it in such quantities as to produce rapid 
growth, or the reverse. 

Second, The tendency of the stock is to impart its own 
habit of growth to the graft. 

Third, One species of stock will extract from the soil 
the peculiar components which are necessary to support 
the graft, while another will not ; consequently, a variety 
or species may fail upon one stock and succeed upon 
another in the same soil and localitv. 

Fourth, The hardiness of a tree is but slightly changed 
or affected by the stock, except as its growth is influenced 
to mature early or late in the season. 

Fifth, The quality of a fruit is occasionally in- 
fluenced by the stock, but the true cause of this is not as 
yet sufficiently understood to allow of any rules being 
given by which it may be avoided. Size of fruit is also 
in some instances considerably changed by the use of dif- 
ferent stocks. I have known two Bartlett Pear trees of 
the same age, standing side by side, and apparently of 
equal vigor, still, for ten years, one has produced very 
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large fruit and the other small. The number of speci- 
mens upon each tree being reduced to an equal number, 
the difference in size remained the same. With such ex- 
amples before us, we cannot but conclude that the stock, 
in some instances, does exert sufficient influence to change 
the size of the fruit, as well as the form of the tree. 

Sixth, The stock will not only impart vigor to the graft, 
but also transmit diseases. It is therefore just as import-^ 
ant to avoid the one as to endeavor to secure the other. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CiON ON THE Stock. — The influ- 
ence of the ciou ou the stock is a subject only occasionally 
referred to in our modern horticultural works. Down- 
ing says: "The influence of the graft on the stock seems 
scarcely to extend beyond the power of communicating 
disease." But, if we liave discovered this much, it proves 
that there is an influence, and if it is sufficiently potent 
to "communicate disease," then it is probably powerful 
enough to impart other properties as well. Mr. J. J. 
Thomas, in his " American Fruit Oulturist," edition of 
1849, says: "The extension of the stock by successive 
depositions from the leaves of the graft and through the 
cellular system of the bark, so as to preserve the strict 
specific identity of the wood of the former, is familiar to 
every practical cultivator." The same seedling Cherry 
stocks, grafted with sorts of different degrees of vigor, 
soon vary in amount and size of the fibrous roots. Trees 
of the Imperial Gage and Jefferson Plums, a few feet in 
height, when budded on the Wild Plum, were found to 
have only half the amount of roots possessed by the un- 
budded stock of the same age. 

Every nurseryman must have observed that some 
varieties of the Pear, as well as of the Plum and Cherry, 
have a far greater number of fibrous roots than others. 
So marked is this difference that the common laborers in 
the nursery soon learn to distinguish them and will pro- 
ceed quite differently in digging the trees of each variety. 
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knowing that one has few long naked roots, while the 
others have short and numerous fibrous ones. These 
various forms of roots cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for in any other way but to ascribe the cause to the influ- 
ence of the graft. If we take a seedling Apple tree of one 
or two years old, and divide the root into two parts, upon 
one of which we splice a cion of Monmouth Pippin, and 
on the other one of the Northern Spy, and plant both in 
exactly the same soil, side by side, and cultivate them alike, 
after three or four years the roots will have a decidedly 
different appearance both in color and form. Still, with 
all the influence the cion has had upon the roots in chang- 
their foim and color, if cuttings are taken from these 
roots ^d forced to produce shoots, the plants thus raised 
will be of the original type, showing that the influence of 
the cion is not perpetual, but continues only so long as 
the roots are in position to gather the crude nutrients 
from the soil for the leaves on the cion to assimilate ; 
thus, while this reciprocal action continues, whether it be 
for one or fifty years, the cion will continue to hold its 
influence over the stock or roots. 

A few instances have been recorded where the cions with 
variegated leaves have so influenced the stock as to cause 
it to produce shoots below the point of union, bearing 
leaves like those on the cion. But whether this change 
is due to some disease inherited in the cion, or the inter- 
mingling of the cellular matter of the two parts, has 
never been fully determined. Although this subject of 
reciprocal action between stock and graft has been fre- 
quently referred to by writers on horticultural topics, 
from the time Pliny wrote his "Historia Naturalis," down 
to the present, still, there does not appear to have been 
any very carefully conducted experiments made for the 
express purpose of ascertaining its exact extent or limits. 
It remains an almost wholly unexplored field, to be occu- 
pied by some future disciple of vegetable phenomenology. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
SELECT LISTS OF PLANTS. 

In the following lists of plants annuals are omitted, for 
it is presumed that every cultivator of the soil knows that 
these are generally propagated by seed. There may be 
an occasional instance where it is desirable to perpetuate 
an aimual by cuttings, but these may be considered as 
exceptions to a general rule. Furthermore, as this work 
is not intended to be a botanical dictionary, nor an ency- 
clopsedia of plants, the author only aims to mention those 
species and varieties which are to be found in cultivation 
either in the gardens or conservatories of the inhabitants 
of temperate climates. 

The plants will be named in alphabetical order accord- 
ing to their botanical names, one or more of the common 
or local names being added when known ; but there are 
many species to which none have as yet been given — a 
fact not at all to be regretted, as local and popular names 
are usually as untrustworthy as they are unnecessary and 
confusing. 

TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES, WITH BRIEF NOTES ON HABITS 

AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

Abelia»— Mostly evergreen shmbs, adapted to cool greenhoase cul- 
ture in cold climates. Propagated by green cuttings taken off in summer 
and planted in a close frame, or by layering in the house. 

Abies (Balsam Fir, Etc.)— Well known coniferous trees, propagated 
by seeds x)reserved dry over winter, and then sown in light soil in frames, 
. or where water and shade can be applied when required. Varieties are 
propagated by veneer grafting under glass late in summer. 

Abroma, — East India and New HoUand evergreen trees ; succeeding 
only where they can be given a high temperature. Increased by seeds 
or cuttings of the half-ripened wood placed in a close frame or under a 
bell glass. 

Abutilon (" Flowering Maples ").— Very free blooming ornamental 
trees and shrubs, natives of warm climates, but succeeding in a cool 
greenhouse in winter and in the garden daring the summer. New vaii- 
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eties are raised from seed, then increased by cnttings of the jomig shoots 
planted in sand in frames. Cuttings root very freely, and usually with- 
out dropping their flower buds if these are left on when the cuttings are 
made. 

Acacia, — ^Evergreen trees and shrubs, principally from the tropics — 
Australia, New Holland, East Indies, South America and Africa. About 
400 species are known, but not more than one-eighth of the number in 
cultivation. Propagated by seed, or cuttings taken off with a heel and 
inserted in sand under a bell glass or in a close frame. Also by root- 
cuttings of two or three inches in length, placed in sand, with the larger 
end only lightly covered. 

^calyp^^.— Tropical shrubs with inconspicuous flowers, but rather 
ornamental foliage. They require a high temperature to bring out the 
bright color of their leaves. Propagated by cuttings, taken off in early 
spring and placed In a close frame, and given a temperature of eighty to 
ninety degrees, Fahrenheit. 

Acer (Maples).— Well-known deciduous trees and shrubs, natives of 
cool climates. Seeds of such species as American Silver-leaved Maple 
{A. dasycarpwn) and Red Maple {A. mbrum), which ripen early in sum- 
mer, should be sown immediately and covered very lightly ; but the 
seeds of species ripening in autumn may be readily preserved by mixing 
with clean sand and then stored in a cool place until spring. These late 
ripening seeds may also be sown in autumn if pi*eferred, although there 
is greater danger of loss from vermin than when stored in sand over 
winter. The varieties of the species named may be readily propagated 
by budding or grafting in the nursery, and the same is true of the Hard 
or Sugar Maple ; but in grafting, the cions should be taken from the 
trees early in winter and kept dormant until the sap has begun to flow 
quite freely in the stocks. The European varieties require similar treat- 
ment ; but the Japan Maples are moi*e successfully grafted under glass 
and by veneer grafting, the stocks having been grown in pots for this 
purpose. The Japan M^les may also be propagated by cuttings of the 
green wood taken off in summer, but the plants are usually feeble, 
making a very slow growth ; consequently, this mode of propagation is 
not recommended. The Negundo Maple or Box Elder {A, Negundo), 
may be propagated by ripe wood cuttings taken in the fall and placed 
in a moist and warm position, where a callus will be formed by the time 
they are wanted for planting out in the spring. All the species and 
varieties of the Maple may be increased by layers, made in autumn or 
after the leaves are neariy full formed in spring ; but plants raised from 
layers are inferior to those produced from seeds, or by budding and 
grafting. 

Actinidia (Japan Gooseberry). — A small genus of hardy deciduous 
climbing shrabs from Japan, one of the species bearing edible merries, 
resembling a gooseberry in size and flavor. Propagated by seeds, layers 
and cuttings of the green shoots in summer. Both cuttings and layers 
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produce roots freely, but the buda on them puHh verj bIowIj and lyttm 
ttH, although the jonng planta ma; have on abundance ol roots. 

Adenocatymna.— Evergreen cUmblug ahrabs, beloagiiiK ^ the same 
order as the common Siffnonta (Trampet-creeper), bat being native of a, 
tropical climate, tbe; require great heat to Insure Tlgorotu growth aad 
perfect flowers. Increased by euttlng;s placed where they will receive 
plenty of moieture and bottom beat. 

AdenocarpiiB. — A genua containing both evergreen and deciduous 
shniba, bearing long racemes of yellow pea-shaped flowers. Prop8gat«d 
by seeds, layers and cuttings of the unripe wood under glaee. 

AdenoBtoma (Chamiso). — A genus of only two species of small 
evergreen trees or shrubs indigenous to California. Propagated by cut- 
tings of Uie Immature shoots In sand under a bell glass or In fraines 

Adhatada, —Greenhouse or 
stove evei^reeo shmbs from Brazil 
and India. Propagated by cuttings 
oftheyoang shootE placed in aposl- 
Uou where they will recdve bottom 

j^lcerru (Goat Plant).— One 

species from New Holland, aome-, 
times cultivated tor Its white, fra- 
grant flowers. A rather stocky 
shrub. Propagated by cutUngs of 
the half -ripened shoots. 

iCSeuliM (Horsechestnnt). — De- 
dduous trees or shmbs. Numerous 
species and Tarleties in cultivaUon. 
The spedee are usually propagated 
from seed. The large, fleshy nuts 
should be gathered as soon as they 
fait bom the trees In autumn — the 
outdde husk removed — then either so 
with leaves or very light vegetabU i 
be preserved In pure sand or sphagnn 
spring. They should be stored In a 
premature spnjutlng and decay. If 
the nnts are buried In the ground ut...^, „ ^„„(^.^^ ^^^, 
or In the shade of some buUding, they will usually 
pass through the winter in good order. In the germination of the 
Eorsechestnut, the nut does not burst open as in the Acorn, Butternut 
and Hazelnut, but both plumule and radicle press through the envelope 
on one dde, as shown in figure 94. Varieties of the different species are 
propagated by budding and grafting. The moat certain mode ia by 
veneer grafting under giaas, and in Uils cllniate during the month of 
Augnat. Seedling ato<^ placed in pots In early spring, may be grafted 
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the first snmmer, as the stocks will produce plenty of small fibrous roots 
by the time they are wanted for use. Some of the dwarf species, like 
the Califonua Buckeye (^. Califomica)^ and the Dwarf Buckeye {^\ 
parvijlora), of the Eastern States, are readily increased by dividing up the 
old stools or clumps of stems. 

Aganoaotna, — Showy greenhouse shrubs, principally from India. 
Propagated by cuttings under glass with gentle bottom heat. 

Agapetea, — Deciduous shrubs from the mountains of India. They 
are closely allied to the Huckleberries {Vacciniaceai), but require the 
heat of a warm greenhouse. Propagated by seeds, and half-ripened 
cuttings under glass. 

AffathophyllMfn (Madagascar Nutmeg).— An evergreen tree closely 
allied to the Laurels, the leaves having the fragrance of the clove. 
Bequires the heat of a warm greenhouse. Propagated very readily by 
cuttings of the green shoots. 

Agathosma (Bucco). — Small, evergreen, heath-like shrubs from the 
Cape of Good Hope, thriving in a cool greenhouse in winter and in a 
half shady position during the summer. Pi*opagated by cuttings of the 
green, succulent shoots under glass. 

Atlantua (Tree of Heaven).— A well known tree from China ; the 
staminate fiowers exhaling a disagreeable, nauseating odor. Propagated 
by seeds preserved in a dry, cool place over winter and then sown in 
spring and lightly covered. Also increased by suckers and cuttings of 
l^e roots. The latter modes are not recommended except for propagat- 
ing the pistillate trees, the flowers of which are odorless. 

Ahehia, — ^A very hardy and handsome twining shrub from Japan. 
Only one species as yet known, the A. quinata, or Five-leafletted. liead- 
ily propagated by layers of either the old or young shoots. 

Alhagi (Manna Tree).— Small shi-ubs with pea-shaped flowers. Na- 
tives of Caucasus. One of the species, the A, maurorum, yields the 
substance known as ^^ manna,'* a natural exudation of the leaves and 
branches. Propagated by seed, and cuttings of the green shoots placed 
where they wiU receive bottom heat. 

Alnus (Alder).— Deciduous trees and shrubs, mostly natives of cold 
countries. The species are usually propagated by seeds preserved in a 
dry, cool place over winter, and sown on the surface of the soil in spring 
and thinly covered with moss or some light vegetable mold, which should 
be kept constantly moist until the plants appear. Varieties are propa- 
gated by cuttings of ripe wood, layers and grafting upon free growing 
stocks. The recently introduced Japan Alder {A, flrma), succeeds best 
when grafted on the Europec,n Sticky Alder {A. gliUinosa), 

Amelanchier (Juneberry, Shadbush, Etc.) — Deciduous trees and 
shrubs. The North American species are extremely variable, producing 
many natural and widely different varieties. Some grow to trees thirty 
or more feet in height, others are merely dwarf shrubs two or three feet 
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bigh ; all producing edible and pleasant-tasting fruit. Propagated by 
seeds, layers or cuttings of the ripe roots. The dwarf varieties, when 
grafted on tall stocks of the larger growing kinds, form handsome, small, 
round-headed trees. 

Atnarpha (Lead Plant, Indigo Shrub).— A genus of a few species of 
hardy shrubs, all natives of North America. There are several local 
forms or varieties in cultivation. Propagated by seeds, layers, sprouts 
and ripe wood cuttings, taken oft early in the faU and planted in a half 
shady position, and left undisturbed until the following autumn. 

Atnygdaltis (Almond). — Shrubs and trees of Almond or Plum ge- 
nus, or Prunus of most of the modem botanical works. Propagated by 
seeds or by grafting and budding on Almond, Peach and Plum stocks. 
The Dwarf Double Flowering Almond (A. nana), is readily propagated 
by cuttings of the larger roots, made in autumn and stored in sand or 
moss in a cool cellar until spring, then sown in drills and covered about 
two inches deep with light soil. These dwarf varieties may also be 
budded on Peach or Plum stocks, and if the buds are set three to four 
feet fi'om the ground, very elegant littlo trees may be produced. Plum 
stocks are preferable to the Peach, as the latter are liable to be attacked 
by the Peach tree borer. 

AndiHnneda, — Neat little shrubs — several of the species evergreen^ 
nearly aU quite hai'dy in our Northern States, although some are natives 
of the South. Propagated by seeds sown in very light soil and in seed- 
pans or shallow boxes, kept shaded and constantly moist until the plants 
appear, then removed to a position where they will receive more light. 
The Andromedas may also be propagated by layers ; but these produce 
roots slowly, and it usually requires two years to secure well-rooted 
specimens. Nurserymen usually obtain their stocks from the native 
habitats of the species, as the young plants may be transplanted with- 
out much loss. 

Anona (Custard Apple).— Trees and shrubs mostly tropical, some of 
the species bearing highly-prized and delicious fruit, like the Cherlmoyer 
(A, eherimclia\ Sour-sop {A, murlcata), and Sweet-sop (A. sqiuimoaa)^ of 
the West Indies and South America. T^ropagated by seeds placed in a 
moist and high temperature, and by cuttings of the mature wood under 
glass and with bottom heat. 

Aralia, — A genus of the order AraliacecBy containing numerous 
species of trees and shrubs, and a few herbaceous plants. Among the 
ligneous section the American Angelica tree or Hercules Club (A, spin- 
osa), is perhaps the most common in our gardens. The Chinese Andia 
{A, Chinensis), is a closely allied species, and moderately hardy when 
grown in a rather dry, open soil. The recently introduced Mandchu- 
rian Aralia {A. Mandchuricus, or dimorpTianthtis of some authors), is as 
hardy as our indigenous species, and is a shrub worthy of the attention 
of apiarians, as it blooms profusely and its flowers yield a large amount 
of honey. All of the hardy, shrubby species, and some of the tender 
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ones, are readily propagated by cnttings of the roots taken off when the 
plants are in a dormant state in the fall. The root cuttings should be 
preserved in sphagnum, or sharp sand, until spring, or the liardy species 
planted out in the nursery and the tender ones forced under glass. Some 
of the tropical species are not so easily propagated as the hardy, but 
they may be grafted under glass, using stocks of the more free-growing 
sorts for this purpose. All the species may be increased by seeds, when- 
ever these can be procured. 

Araticaria (Norfolk Island Pine, Etc.)— A genus of cone-bearing 
evergreen trees, natives of the Southern Hemisphere, none of the species 
quite hardy in our Northern States, although often cultivated in tubs 
and pots for decorative purposes ; protection being given them during 
the winter. Propagation by seeds is the most satisfactory method, but 
all may be multiplied by layers and cuttings ; the latter should be made 
from the ends of the shoots, and placed in sand and in a rather cool 
house until callused, then given a higher temperature. 

Arbutu8 (Strawbeny Tree). — Evergreen trees and shrubs. Some of 
the species are hardy, others require the protection of a greenhouse. 
Propagated by seeds sown in the fall or early in spring, and by layers ; 
also by budding on strong seedling stocks. 

Arctostaphylos (Bear Beny).— A genus of low-growing and trailing 
shrubs, closely allied to the last, and propagated by similar methods. 

Ardisia,—A very extensive genus of evergreen trees and shrubs, alt 
of tropical or semi-tropical origin, cultivated principally for their orna- 
mental berries, which are quite persistent, remaining on the plant 
several months after they have assumed their brilliant colors. Propa- 
gated by seed sown as soon as ripe, and by cuttings of the half-ripened 
ehoots, planted in frames or under bell glasses. 

Aristolochia (Birthworts).— A genus of about one hundred and 
seventy species, mostly twining shrubs, the large majority being natives 
of tropical countries. There are a half-dozen species indigenous to the 
United States. The Dutchman's Pipe (A, Sipho), is a species in common 
cultivation, as it is one of the most hardy. Propagated by layers, cut- 
tmgs of the roots, or of the green shoots planted under glass. 

Artocarpxis (Bread Fruit).— A genus of evergreen tropical trees, 
requiring a high temperature to insure a healthy growth and perfection 
of their fruit. The true Bread Fruit {A, inciaa), is sometimes cultivated 
for its ornamental foliage, but the fruit seldom reaches maturity, except 
in the tropics. The species of this genus are all diflScult to propagate 
under artiflcal conditions. Cuttings and suckers may be utilized for this 
purpose, but do not grow very readily or freely. 

Aslmifia (Papaw, Custard Apple). — A genus of North America^* 
trees and shrubs of the order Arumaeeo! or Custard Apple Family. 
The large Papaw (A, trUoba\ is a well-known small tree, extending 
from Lake Erie, in the north, to the Gulf of Mexico, in the south. 
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Propagated by seeds and layers put down in autumn. Seedlings usu- 
ally spring up in great abundance about the wild plants, but are some- 
what difficult to mskke live unless transplanted while young and of 
small size. 

Athrotaxi8, — ^A small genus of Tasnianian evergreen trees and 
shrubs, belonging to the Conferee. Rather tender, but will no doubt 
succeed in the Southern States. Propagated by seeds, when these can be 
obtained, otherwise by cuttings under glass. 

Atra^ene, — See Clematis. 

Aucuba (Oolddust Tree). — Evergreen deciduous shrubs from Japan 
and the Himalayas. The pistillate plants bear very showy fruit or 
berries, but these are not usually obtained in the absence of artificial 
fertilization of the flowers. Where ornamental berries is the special 
object in the cultivation of these plants, specimens of both sexes 
should be grown in the same house, and the pistillate flowers carefuUy 
fertilized with pollen from the staminate, applying it, as usual, with a 
fine camePs-hair pencil. All the varieties are readily propagated by cut- 
tings of the green or half-ripened wood, planted in sand, or almost any 
kind of light soil. 

Azalea. — ^A genus of evergreen and deciduous shrubs, all very orna- 
mental and exceedingly popular for both greenhouse and garden culture. 
The North American and European species have been hybridized, and 
..from these hybrids an immense number of varieties produced, many of 
which are far superior to any of the parent species. These hybrids, and 
the seedlings therefrom, are known under the popular name of " Ghent 
Azaleas." The Chinese Azaleas {A, sinensis^ from both China and Japan, 
are slowly deciduous, the foilage remaining on the plants until late in 
the autumn, but all are nearly, or quite, hardy in our Northern States. 
Of this species there are a large number of varieties cultivated in Japan, 
and recently introduced into our gardens under the name of A, Mollis or 
soft-leaved. The Indian species (A. indica), are evergreen and usually 
tender, although an occasional variety may survive in the open air if 
given a little protection in winter ; they are generally cultivated un- 
der glass, but do not require a very high temperature. The evergreen 
varieties are propagated by seeds and cuttings of the young shoots, taken 
off with a heel or close to the old wood, and then placed in sand, and in 
a close frame in the house. The deciduous varieties are propagated by 
layers, divisions and by veneer graftings in summer under glass. (See 
Selecting Stocks, Chapter XVIII.) 

Azara. — A genus of graceful half-hardy shrubs from South America. 
The flowers are mostly yellow, with an aromatic fragrance. Propagated 
by ripened cuttings placed in moderate heat, and under glass in cool 
climates, and in simple frames without ailifical heat in warm climates. 

B^tccharis (Groundsel Tree).— A genus containing shrubs, trees, and 
herbaceous plants, but none of any special value or interest to culti- 
vators of plants. There are two shrubby species found along our coast, 
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from Connecticut sonthward, the most common bdng known as the 
Groandsel tree (_B, halim^foha). I^pagated by seed and ripe wood 
cuttlnga, 

Banfcsto.— A genus of evergreen shrubs, native of Aastralla, and 
cnltiTnted for the beauty of their foliage. There are a lai^ number 
of species coMvated in Enropean gardenB, where they are employed for 
table decorations and for ornamenting rooms on festive occasions. Prop- 
agated by weU-rlpeoed cuttings, separated citrefully below a joint, and 
then planted in sand without remo'ring any but the lower leaves. Only 
moderate beat is reqniied, and 
the ajr In the frames should not 
be too confined or moist. 

Benthamia, — A genns of 

ihnibs, of the order OorruiatE, 
and by botanists tt U now re- 
ferred to as the genus Uoraut 
(Dogwood). Of the two species 
Id cnltivatioQ, the £. Japoniai 
Is the most hardy, but the lead- 
ing shoots snfler, more or less, 
every winter Id my gronnds. 
Propagated by seeds and layers, 
or by gratting on the Dogwood. 

Berb^iHdopats. — An ever- 
green, half-clhnbing siimb from 
Chili \ closely related to the com- 
mon Barberry. Prop^Med by 
seeds, green cuttings, and layers 
of mature shoots and branch es 

Berberta (Barberry).— A 
geuos of many species, mostly 
evergreen, erect or trailing 
shrubs. A few species are de- 

clduoos, like the common Euro- Fig. 95. 

pean Barl>erry {B. vulgaris), and ^imiE bibch leaf ma oiiKraa. 
the AmeHcan (£. Canadmsit). 

Increased by seeds, by cuttinga of the mature wood in antnran, by layers, 
and some of the evergreen species by cuttings of tbe subterranean 
branches. The seeds of the species indigenous to coot climates should 
bo washed from tbe pulp, mixed with sand and bnrled in the ground 
ont-doors over winter, and sown In a half shady place In spring, as the 
yonng plants are very sensitive to thu direct rays of the sun when they 
first appear above ground. (See Ilex). 

BetMla (Birch}.— A genua of about thirty epecies of gracefnl dedd- 
oons trees and ahnihs. Fully one-third of the known Species are found 
In North America, and some of them extending far northward. Flowers 
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'appear before or with the leaves— sexes in separate catkins ; the males 
long cylindrical, as shown in figm*e 95 (common Wliite Birch) ; the 
females similar, but more dense or shorter ; both drooping when nearly 
mature. Seeds small, nut-like, winged. The species are usually propa- 
gated by seed, which ripen eai'ly in autumn, and may be kept dry over 
winter and sown very eaiiy in spring ; or they may be preserved in moist 
sand and stored in a cold place to prevent fermentation. The seed-bed 
should be shaded, also the young seedlings, until they ai*e a few inches 
high. The seedlings should be transplanted when a year old. Vaiieties 
are readily increased by budding and grafting upon seedling stocks in 
the nursery. (See Selecting Stocks, Chapter XVIII.) 

Bignonta (Trumpet-Flower). — A very large genus of climbing 
shrubs, mostly natives of warm climates ; consequently requiring the 
protection of a greenhouse when cultivated in cold ones. In most of 
our recent botanical works the species are separated and those with a 
certain form of flower are called Teeomas, and the other Btgnonian, The 
latter is the most common name, and applied indiscriminately to the 
species in cultivation. Our common will TrumpetH?reeper of the Mid- 
dle States {Tccoma radieana), is a good type of the Tecomas ; while the 
Southern evergreen Trumpet-creeper {Bignania eapreoUUa), may be taken 
as a type of the true Bignonias. All are readily propagated by seed, 
cuttings, layera, and some of the hai'dy species from cuttings of the 
larger roots. The evergreen species may be increased by cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots placed in sand under a bell glass or in close frames 
in a greenhouse. 

JSorbonia.— Ornamental tender shrubs from the Cape of Oood Hope, 
bearing handsome, pea-shaped flowers. Increased by cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots token off late in winter and planted in sand and kept 
in only moderate heat. 

Boronla, — A genus of ornamental greenhouse shrubs, mostly from 
New Holland. They only require moderate heat and shoul.l be planted 
out in summer. Propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
placed in a frame and given plenty of air, with a temperature not above 
sixty degrees, and only sufficient water to prevent wilting. 

Bouvardia. — A small genus of slender evergreen shrubs indigenous 
to Mexico and South America. They are extensively cultivated for cut- 
flowers during the winter months. There ai-e both single and double 
flowering varieties and of vai'ious colors, from brilliant scarlet to the 
purest white. They are all rather difficult to propagate by cuttings of 
the shoots, but are readily and rapidly increased by cuttings of the roots. 
To obtain the latter, an old plant or one of good size should be taken 
out of the pot, the soil shaken off, and the roots divided into pieces 
about one inch long. These cuttings should then be placed in shallow 
boxes filled with sand or sandy loam, and covered about one-half inch 
deep. Apply water sufficient to settle the soil, and set aside for a week 
or two where they will receive but moderate heat while the callus and 
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buds are forming. The boxes may then be placed in a position where 
the cuttings will get a little bottom heat, which will force out the buds 
and sprouts. When the young plants are of sufScient size to handle 
readily, they may be potted off, using two or three inch pots. The time 
to make root-cuttings is after the plants have ceased flowering, or when 
they are in a semi-dormant state, as they usually are during the latter 
part of winter. Cuttings of the young terminal and side shoots, when 
about two inches long, are in the best condition for striking, and if 
placed in pure sand in close frames, or under bell glasses, the larger 
proportion can b3 made to grow, but the plants are so eaeily propagated 
by root-cuttings that our florists depeni mainly upon this mode for in- 
creasing their stock of Bouvardias. 

Broussonetta (Paper Mulberry). — Only one species, of which there 
are several varieties in cultivation. All low-gi-owing trees from China. 
Propagated by seed, cuttings of the matiire wood taken off in the full 
and stored duiing winter in a moderately warm place. Also increased 
by layers, suckers and cuttings of the roots. 

Buayus (Box Tree), — A genus of well-known, hardy evergreen trees 
and shmbs. There are many varieties in cultivation, all of which thilve 
best in a light, well-drained soiL Propagated by seed, cuttings and 
layers. Green cuttings, taken from the plants in summer and placed in 
fi'amcs and shaded during the heat of the day, produce roots quite freely, 
and in a few days. liipe wood cuttings, taken off in the fall and placed 
in boxes in a cool gi'ecnhouse, will usually become well rooted by the 
following spring. Some of the varieties grow quite readily by cuttings 
planted in the open ground in spring, but the soil should be packed 
firmly about the base of the cuttings to insure the production of roots. 

Calllcarpa (French Mulberry).— Handsome little shrubs, cultivated 
for their ornamental benies. A genus of only five species — one Ameri- 
can, one from Japan, two fi'om India, and one from China. Propagated 
by seed, divisions, or cuttings of the young shoots in spring, placed 
under a bell glass in a greenhous3 or in close frames where they will 
receive a little bottom heat. 

Callistenton, — Handsome greenhouse shrubs, most of the species 
being native of New South Wales. Propagated by seed when it can be 
obtained, but the best flowering plants are raised from the ripe wood — 
the cuttings placed in pure sand in frames or under a bell glass. 

Callitris, — A small genus of tender, evergreen trees, closely allied 
to the Arbor-vitaBS, but with very long, slender, jointed branches. Propar 
gated by seed, and cuttings of llie branches taken off in the autumn and 
kept in a cool greenhouse through \vinter, or stored in a frame where 
they will not freeze. 

Ckilluna (Heather, Ling). — A genus of the Heath family, indigenous 
to Europe and to rather limited areas in North America. Propagated 
by cuttings of the green, tender shoots planted in pure sand under glass. 
"^0 secure the best cuttings, the plants should be grown in the house 
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and the cuttings taken when the neT7 shoots are of a proper length to 
make cuttings two to tliree inches long. 

Calothatnnus,— Tender evergreen shrubs of the " Myrtle Family," 
natives of West Austi-alia. Flowers bright scaiiet. Propagated by cut- 
tings of the young shoots, when they have become somewhat firm, placed 
in sand in a frame. The air should not b3 kept too moist, as there is 
danger of the cuttings damping off. 

Calycanthus (Sweet Scented Shrub). — ^A genus of hardy shrubs, 
all indigenous to the United States. Readily increased by seeds, divi- 
sions, and cuttings of the subten^anean stems and branches. 

Camellia (Tea Plant, Etc.) — Evergreen shrubs and trees from China 
and Japan. One of the species, C. theifera, and its varieties, yields the 
tea of commerce. The single varieties are propagated by seed, layers, 
and cuttings of the gi*een twigs planted in sand in frames or under bell 
glasses. Cuttings of the season's growth, taken off in the autumn and 
planted in frames in a cool gi*eenhouse, will usually become rooted by 
the following spring ; but green cuttings are usually preferred, as they 
strike root in a few weeks, if at all. The double varieties are propagated 
by veneer grafting under glass. The grafted plants should be placed in 
close frames and frequently watered overhead until the cions have 
united. 

Capparia (Caper Tree). — An extensive genus of evergreen shrubs, 
of no especial value except the one species, C. spinom, which yields the 
Caper of commerce. It is a native of Southern Europe, Western Asia, 
Egypt and North Afiica, and is said to be hardy in the Southern coun- 
ties of England ; hence, it will probably thrive in the open air in some 
of our Southern States. Propagated by cuttings of the ripe wood in 
sand, under glass. 

Caragana (Siberian Pea Tree). — All small, hardy, deciduous shrubs, 
with one exception. The C. arboreacena of Siberia grows to a height of 
fifteen to twenty-flve feet in its native country, but ten feet would be 
considered an extra strong growth in this country. Propagated by 
seed, layers, cuttings of the roots, and by grafting the low growing 
species and varieties on the seedling stocks of the G, ai'borescens. It the 
seeds are kept dry over winter, they will need to be slightly scalded or 
steeped in tepid water for a few days before sowing in spi-ing. 

Carpinus (Hornbeam).— A genus of hardy, deciduous trees, mostly 
of small size, but with very tough and hard wood. The species are 
propagated by seeds, which are hard and nut-like, and germinate very 
irregularly. Some will grow the following spring after sowing, others 
remaining dormant until the second year. Owing to this uncertainty as 
to the time of germination, it is always best to sow the seed in the fall 
as soon as ripe, and in a position where the bed can be freely watered 
during the following summer, even if but a few plants should appear. 
But if none are seen by the time warm weather sets in, the entire surface 
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of the bed may be covered to the depth of three or four inchcfl with 
chaff, moss, hay or some similar material, that will keep the coil moist, 
thereby saving the labor of applying water. Early the following sirring 
the bed should be uncovered. All kinds of seeds that do not usually 
' germinate until the second season may be safely treated in the same way. 

Carya (Hickory, Pecan Nut). — Well-known, valuable, deciduous 
trees, all natives of the United States. Some of the species, like the Pe- 
can tree and Shell-bark Hickory, yield very delicious and valuable nuts, 
which are always in demand for home use and export. The cultivation 
of these noble and valuable trees has, no doubt, been gi*eatly retarded 
by the prevalence of an enx)neous idea in regard to the supposed diffi- 
culty or unceitainty attending the ti^ansplanting of either young or old 
trees. This very absurd idea has been repeated and disseminated by 
men holding high positions, but who could not possibly have had any 
practical experience in raising or cultivating such trees. These theorists 
usually recommend the planting of the nut where the trees ai-e iatended 
to remain, which is not necessary any more than it is to plant the seeds 
of our common fruit trees in such positions. The excuse for this kind 
of permanent planting is, that the Hickories do not produce a sufficient 
number of fibers to insure safety in transplanting. If Hickoiy-nuts are 
planted in a stiff clay, or any other kind of hai*d, compact soil, they will 
send down one or two long, naked tap-roots, but if placed in light, rich 
sand or loam they will produce a large number of fibrous roots, and may 
be transplanted with as much certainty of living aftei'wards as any nut- 
bearing tree known. I speak from experience, and not hcai'say, in this 
matter. In propagation, select the fresh nuts in autumn, and mix with 
light soil or sand, and place in heaps in the open ground, or in boxes 
with good drainage. Early in spring, or as soon as the nuts show signs 
of sprouting, take them out and drop in rows, placing the nuts two to 
four inches apai-t in the row, and the rows four feet apart. Cover the 
nuts with about an inch of soil. If the seed-bed is light, poor sand, so 
much the better, but add old, well-rotted stable manure in liberal 
quantities to the sm-face, as a mulch. In the fall, or early the following 
spring, take up the seedlings, cither with a spade or with a tree-digger, 
and if they have long tai)-roots, they should be shortened to about one- 
half their original length, or a little more. If this is done in the fall, 
and in a cold climate, the plants should be heeled in and well pro- 
tected from cold, and left in this position until the following spring, 
whenthey should be set out in nurseiy rows, and in heavier soil than 
recommended for a seed-bed, placing them fifteen to twenty inches 
apart in the row, and the rows at a distance that will admit of cultiva- 
tion with plow and cultivator. The trees may remain in the nursery 
rows until four or five feet high, then removed to the place where they 
are to remain permanently. While it is true that transplanting usually 
temporarily checks the elongation of the stem, the number of roots will be 
gi-eatly increased, and the plants will not only become more bulky, but in 
a fai* better condition for making a rapid and vigorous growth in after 
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years. Where there is no danger of the nuts being disturbed by vermin, 
or of the soil becoming packed and hard dming the winter, the nuts 
may be planted out in rows as soon as gathered in autumn, but my pre- 
ference is for spring planting in a rec3ntly-plowed and freshly-prepared 
bed for all kinds of nuts and seed. Propagating the Hickories by 
budding and grafting has never been practised with any very great 
success anywhere, and when I first published a description of and 
named the Hale's Paper-shell Hickory-nut, in 1870, 1 doubt if there was 
a gi'afted tree of the Hickory in this country. The making known the 
existence of this unique and valuable variety, has prampted many 
nurserymen and other persons to try their skill in grafting these trees, 
and while then* success has not been great, still grafted Hickory trees 
are no longer unknown, or so very rare. The greatest success, thus for, 
has been obtainel by grafting under glass, using small stocks that have 
been growing at least one year in pots. For out-door grafting, and in 
cool climates, terminal grafting is best, either using a splice without a 
tongue, or by cutting away one si Jc of the cion and thrusting it under 
the bark at the apex or top of the stock. Wrap with Bass, and cover with 
grafting clay, and over this a little moss, and then enclose the whole in a 
hood mi:le of oil paper, leaving it on until the cion shows unmistakable 
signs of gi'owth. The object of enclosing in oil paper is to prevent the 
evaporation of moistui*e, and drying of the clay and cion. The wood or 
twigs used for cions should be taken from the tree early in winter, and 
buried in moist sand or packed in sphagnum, and stored in some cool 
place, where they will remain in a perfectly dormant condition until they 
are wanted for use. The gi*afting should not be done until the leaves 
on the stocks have begun to open. The great difference in the 
density of the sap of the stock and the cion will insure a rapid flow 
into the latter. There is another mode of propagating the Hickory, 
which may be practised when necessaiy to preseiTe or increase the 
number of any choice or rare variety. This is done by exposing the 
roots to light and ah*, thereby forcing them to produce buds and sprouts. 
It is well known that Hickoiy roots, large or smaU, when exposed to the 
light and air, will soon produce buds and sprouts on the exposed sm*face. 
This tendency of Hickory roots to produce sprouts from adventitious 
buds may be taken advantage of in the propagation of valuable natural 
vaiieties. The lateral surface roots, at. some distance from the main 
stem — ^five, ten or twenty feet, according to the age and size of the tree — 
should be exposed to the light and air early in spring, by removing the 
soil above them for a space of two feet or more, and leaving them in 
this condition the entire summer. Sometimes no sprouts will appear 
the first season, and the exposure will need to be continued during the 
succeeding one, or until they do appear. Then the main root on which 
the sprouts have grown may be severed on the side nearest the stem of 
the tree, and then carefully Ufted and followed outward until enough 
fibers or small roots are secured to ensure the life of the young tree 
when ti'ansplonted. Better formed plants may be secured by allowing 
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the BproQti to remain lor a ;ear where they have gtovm, after Berering 
the root \ and If fine, rich soil is thrown In around the base of these 
spronts, new fiben will usaall; appear dorius the soason, and when the 
plants are removed less ol the old or main root will be needed to ensure 
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growth after tmnsplantlng. In flgnre 93 a Hickory tree la shown with a 
number of forced spronts from the roots In position. 

CasaaTidra (Leather Leaf).— A genus of small native shrubs, closely 
allied to the Andmmnda^, and of the " Heath Family." Usually propa- 
gated b; layers or dividing the plants as taken from the bo^ and low 
grounds, where they are to be obtained in abundance. 

Cassia (Senna).— A genus of soma two hundred Bpecles of ehmlis 
andherbs. Very tew of the species arelnoultlvaUon, orare theyof any 
special Interest. All are readily prop^jated by seed. The ligneoua 
epedes may be Increased by cuttings of the halt-ripened shoota under 
glasfl. 

Caatanea (Chestnut).— A geooB of a tew species, but of many varie- 
ties. Frop^ated by planting tbe nuts as soon as ripe In the antomn, or 
preserving them In sand and stored In a cold place until spring, 
then planting; as directed tor Hickoiy-nuts, Varieties are increased 
by grafting on seedling stocio— splice grafting being the preferable 
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mode, and it should not be done in sprino: until the sap in the stock is 
flowing rapidly and the buds have pushed almost into leaf. The eions 
should be in a dormant state when inserted, and held in place with waxed 
mamlla paper, as waxed cloth does not allow of rapid expansion of the 
stock when growth begins, and there is danger of strangulation. (For 
Stocks, see Chapter XVIII.) 

Catalpa (Indian Bean). — A genus of handsome, rapid growing trees 
and shrubs. Cultivated for ornament, and the very durable wood of the 
larger growing species. Propagated by seed preserved dry during win- 
ter and sown in spring lightly covered with fine, rich soil. The Catalpas 
may also be readily propagated by grafting in spring, and by cuttings 
of the one year old wood, made in the fall and buried below the reach 
of frost in the open ground, or they may be preseiTed in a cool cellar 
and then planted out in nursery rows eariy in spring. The Catalpa will 
not grow from root-cuttings, as has been repeatedly stated in books on 
forestry and the propagation of plants. 

Ceaiiothtis (New Jersey Tea). — An interesting genus of low-gix)w- 
ing, pubescent shmbs, with small but pretty flowers. Of the twenty or 
more species, all are natives of North America. Propagated by cuttings 
of the ripe wood taken oflt in the autumn, and by layers. Some of the 
species may be propagated by root-cuttings placed in a position where 
they wUl form buds during the winter months. 

Cedrua (Cedar).— A small genus of cone-bearing trees, the Cedar of 
Lebanon being the best known and most familiar representative. The 
species are propagated by seed, sown as soon as taken from the veiy 
close and compact cones, and in a half-shady position in a cool gi*een- 
house, or in frames in warm climates. The seeds will remain sound fop 
many years if left enclosed in the cones, but soon lose their vitality after 
removal. Vaiieties ai*e usually propagated by veneer grafting under 
glass, late in summer or eai-ly spring, using strong, pot-gi'own seedlings 
for stocks. 

Celastrtis (Staff Tree, Bitter-Sweet).— A genus of climbing, decidu- 
ous and evei^'een shinibs, cultivated for their ornamental folii:ge and 
fruit. All the species readily propagated by' seed, layei-s, or cuttings of 
the mature shoots. 

Celtis (Nettle Tree).— A small genus of mostly hardy, deciduous 
trees and shrubs. The North American species are the largest, but not 
of any special value. Propagated by seed sown as soon as ripe, and by 
layers when the trees branch so low down as to admit of this mode of 
propagation. 

Cerasus (Cherry, Laurel, Etc.)— A large genus of shrubs and trees, 
mostly deciduous ; but there are two European and one Americai^ 
species with persistent evergreen leaves. Propagated by seed sown as 
soon as ripe, or stored in moist sand ; also by budding and gratftpig. (Sc8 
Prunus and Cherry, under head of Fruit Tree Stocks). 
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Cerattola,—A low-giowlng ever|:recn slinib of the order Empttreeea, 
native of South CarQliun and Florida. ThriTCB in dry, sandy soil. Propa- 
gated bf seed or gieea ccttlags under glass. 

Ceratonlu (Carob Tree). — Ad evergreen tree bearing pea-shaped 
flowers, succeeded by long pods containing a sweet tasted, mudlaginuus 
. ]. ulp. Propagated b; ripe wood cuttings planted in frameB, or bam 
ireebij gathered seed. 

Ceiv1diphyUti.m,.—A slender, rapid-crowing, hardy, decldnoaa 
tree, intcodnced about twenty years r.go from Japan under the name of 
C. J/iponlca. It has small, smooth, heart-shaped leaves, of a purplish 
color while young. Propagated by green cuttings, mode of the tips of 
thetwigaduring the Slimmer, planted in sand in a close frame in apropa- 
gatlng honae. I have fonnd that the cuttings strike root more readU; 
If slightly dried or wilted before they 
are placed In the fi-aoiea. The loaves 
sbonld be cut away, leaving only two 
or three of the tenoiiial ones. 

CeivU (Jndas Tree, Bedbud).— A 
genue of three species, one each In 
America, Europe, China and Japan ; 
the former two small trees growing 
twenty to thirty feet high, the latter a 
stocky shrub six to eight feet. Propa- 
gated by seeds kept in moist sand over 
winter, and by layers. 

Chamacyparls (Cypress, White 
Cedar, Etc.) — An extensive genus at 
coniferoas trees, according to the re- 
cent re-arrangement and classMcaUoii 
of the Conifira, It Is represented in 
this country by three species : the 
White Cedar (C. thyoida), the Lawson 
Cjpress {C. Laaaoniana), and Nootka 
Sound Cypress (C. Jftakaensit:) of tbe 
Pacillc Coast. Tbe SctlnUpora, or 
Japan Arbor-vilas, are also included in p|~ {^ 

tills geuus. Propagated by seed, layers, cutting 
Mid cuttings oF the smaticr twigs and 
branches taken off in tbe autnmn and planted In frames, or in a cool 
greenhouse where the; will callus slowly; then given n little higher 
teniperatm-e to force out the roots. Some of them produce roots readily 
and freely, while others under the same treatment will remain fresh and 
sound for a year before any roots will bo emitted. This dDTercnea may 
often be observed in the varieties of a spcelE^'i, as well as in the different 
species. With both the varieties of a epetiea, as well as species which 
'.re found to be dlfllcult to propagate liy cuttings taken from plants in ^ 
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the open gronnd, the most certain mode is to pot a few plants and place 
them in a greenhouse, and after they have made a new gi'owth of two 
qr three inches take off the young, succulent tips of the bi'anches for 
cuttings, planting them in sand under bell glasses, or in a close frame, 
where they can be given bottom heat, applying water overhead daily 
with a syringe or wateiing pot, tturough a fine rose. Cuttings of the 
species commonly known as HeUnispora plumoaa may be made of the 
size and form shown in figure 97. Varieties may also be propagated by 
grafting, using closely allied species for stock. Veneer grafting under 
glass is the best mode. 

Chilopsis (Desert Willow).— A genus represented by one species, 
indigenous to Texas and westward to Southern Califomia. A slender- 
growing, small tree, bearing fiignonia-like flowers. Beadily propagated 
by seed, or by ripe wood cuttings, planted in the open ground in warm 
climates, or under glass in cold ones. 

Chiananthtis (White Fringe Tree).— Hardy, native, deciduous 
Bhmbs, cultivated for their pure white, fringe-like flowers. Propagated 
by seeds sown in the autumn as soon as ripe ; by budding and grafting 
on the common Ash. (See Fraxin, Chapter XVIII.) 

Chotsya.^Only one species, and this (native of Mexico) a beautiful 
Bhrub, hardy only at the South. Propagated by ripened cuttings, 
planted in a half-shady position and in i-ather light soil. 

Chnysobalantis (Coco Plum). — Small semi-tropical shrubs bcaiing 
edible fruit. Two species indigenous to Florida. Propagated by seed 
and cuttings of the matm^e branches, planted in a half-shady position 
and given plenty of water overhead dming dry weather. 

Citrxis (Orange, Lemon, Shaddock).— Semi-tropical evergreen trees, 
bearing in their improved state edible fruit. Propagated by seed, bud- 
ding and grafting in the open air in warm climates, but in cool ones 
under glass, and usually by veneer grafting. (See Fruit Stocks.) 

CladraMis (Yellow-Wood, Virgilia).— A genus of only two species 
of large, free-growing, deciduous, ornamental trees. One species is 
indigenous to Kentucky and Tennessee (C. tincUn'id), and the other 
{C. amurensia) to the Amoor regions of Asia. Propagated by seeds sown 
in spring or autumn, and by cuttings of the roots prepared in the 
autumn and packed in moss or clean sand and stored in a cool cellar 
until spring. 

Clerodendron, — A large genus, mostly tropical and semi-tropical 
shrubs and vines, bearing bright-colored flowers in long, terminal pan- 
icles. Some of the most showy species require a high temperature ; 
others will thrive in an ordinary gi-eenhouse, while one Japanese species 
is said to be hardy in England. Propagated by seed sown as soon as 
ripe ; by cuttings of the somewhat mature wood in close frames. 

Clethra (White Alder, Pcpperidge, Etc.)— Oraamental, deciduous 
shrubs, two or three species indigenous to the United States, and often 
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S** UH*° ^'^^' ^^ ^"""^^ '^P^^'* "« mostly tender in the 
North, although a recentiy introduced Japan species {C barbing) u 
m^enitely hardy Propagated by seeds, laye«, division of the^ps 
and by cuttings of the ripe wood. ^uxups, 

Cleycm.--Handsome evergreen shrubs blooming in sprint • flowers 
white, or yeUowish-white ; fi-agrant. One species from J^f,' fnTt^e 

other from Jamaica. Not hardy in onr Northern States/Sop^aJ^ 
from green cuttings. ^^-opagatea 

^^'^l^^ni (Croton).-A smaU genus of omamental-foliagcd, ever- 
green shrubs, natives of tropical countries ; consequently requke a WHh 
temperature to insure health and vigorous growth. Cr^irau^^ 
mense nmnber of varieties in cultivation, all of which have probaWv 
descended from less tiian a half dozen species. They are mSTcom^ 
monly cultivated under the generic name of Cretan, LaLTnZy^ 
popuhir for decorative purposes. Propagated by seed to ^odud nZ 
vaneties, and these by cuttings of tiie ends of the leadingXote and 
branches planted in sand, in fiames or under beU ghisses, g^X Ttr^n^ 
heat and a confined, moist atmosphere. ^ ^ 

Colueea (Bladder Senna).-A genus of a few species of ornamental 
in hfrr "^7 '^^'^ ^**^ Pea-shaped, yellowish flowers, a^ seeds 

L^^ "^ ^"^ \^'°''' *^^ ^^"'"^^ ^^^^ ^^™^- Propagated by 
seeds, or npe wood cuttings taJ^en off in tiie autumn and tr^ted Z 
usual with mature wood cuttings. ireacea as 

Comptonta (Sweet Fem).-Only one species, tiie C. ospUniMia a 
veiy common and famiHar low-growing shrub, with fragrant, fern-like 
fohage. It is seldom cultivated. Propagated by dividing tiie clumna 
and by layering in autumn. *^ * 

Cordia.—A genus of about two hundred species of tropical ever- 
green trees and shrubs, two of which are found indigenous or naturalized 
along the southern border of the United States. A few of the species 
are cultivated as greenhouse shrubs in European gardens. Propagated 
by soft or mature cuttings under glass. 

Ciyrema (Portugal Crakeberry).— Small, low-growing. Heath-like 
shrubs. Only two species in the genus. Flowers, di(Kcious One 
species indigenous to our Northeast Coast and Newfoundland the 
other to Southwestern Europe. Propagated by cuttings taken off in 
summer and planted under glass. 

Camus (Dogwood, Comel).~A genus of about twenty-five species, 
all but one belonging to the Northern Hemisphere and more than half 
of these indigenous to the United States. They are mostly hardy, decid- 
uous shrubs and small trees ; rarely herbs. A few of the species and 
their varieties cultivated for ornament and their edible fruit ; among the 
latter, the European Cornel {C. mas,) is a familiar shrub in gardens 
The American Flowering Dogwood (ajlorida) is a conspicuous tree in 
our forest in early spring. A weeping variety {C.Jloridapendula), and 
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9. red flowering (C./. purpurea), have recently been dlscoTered and are 
now being extensively propagated by nur6ei7men by grafting and bud- 
ding on seedling stocks of the species. Grafting these vaiieties in the 
open air Is somewhat uncertain, although by using cions composed of 
two-year-old wood for the splice or wedge, and a short section of one« 
year-old with a bad above, moderate success may be obtained. But the 
best mode of grafting is with the veneer graft, under glass, on pot-grown 
stocks, in August. I much prefer budding in the nursery on stocks that 
have been headed back in spring, inserting the buds on the new growth 
of the season, and performing the operation as late in summer as pos- 
sible, and yet before the stocks have ceased growing. To hasten the 
development of the buds on the parent tree, pinch off the ends of the 
young shoots a week or two before the buds are wanted for use. All of 
the species of the Dogwood are readily propagated by seed, layers, and 
some— like the ** Red Osier Dogwood "—may be readily inci-eased by 
cuttings of the mature wood. 

Corylus (Hazelnut, Filbert).— A small genus of hardy deciduous 
trees and shrubs, bearing edible nuts. Two small, low-growing 
species are natives of the United States, but they are seldom cultivated. 
The European and Asiatic species have yielded an almost innumerable 
number of varieties ; the best of these are extensively cultivated in the 
Old World, and spai-ingly so in this country. Propagated by seed, or the 
nuts preserved in sand over winter, as I have already directed for other 
kinds of nuts ; by suckers, which usually spring up in great abundance 
about the stems ; by layers, and occasionally by budding and grafting. 
Cuttings of the young shoots of the season, made In the fall and stored 
in moist sphagnum or sand through winter, will grow quite freely, if 
planted in a warm, well-drained soiL 

Ootoneiwter.— Hardy shrubs and small trees, with small white or 
pinkish flowers, succeeded by ornamental berries late in autumn. There 
are about fifteen species, a few of the number evergreen in mild 
-winters. Propagated by seed, layers, or grafting on the Quince. 

Crat€egu8 (Thorn, Hawthorn).— A genus of some thirty species, 
mostly hardy, deciduous shrubs and trees ; about one-half the number 
are North American. The double-flowered Hawthorns are popular orna- 
mental trees, propagated by budding and grafting on seedling stocks. 
To raise seedlings, the fruit should be gathered when ripe, and placed 
where the pulp surrounding the seed will soften, but not ferment and 
heat. Then mix pulp and seed with an equal bulk of pure sand, work- , 
ing over the heap until both are thoroughiy intermingled. Race all in 
boxes with good drainage, and on the north side of some building, or 
where the box will be in the shade, bank up and cover over with soil. 
The box and seed may remain in this position until the autumn of the 
next year ; then the seed may be taken out and sown in shallow drills, 
covering them from one to two inches deep, dropping a seed every two 
inches if sown in single drills, or about the same distance apart if sown 
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in broad drills or beds. As Hawthorn seeds do not usually gro*^ 
until the second season after sowing, it is always preferable to keep 
them in a position where water can be given when needed in dry 
weather, than to sow them fresh and run the risk of having them injured 
by drouth the following summer. When only a small quantity is to be 
sown, they may be placed in the seed-bed as soon as the pulp is softened, 
and the bed kept heavily mulched during the ensuing summer — ^the 
mulching removed in the spring of the second season. The main thing 
to be observed is, to keep them moist and cool until the time arrives for 
their germination. When the seedlings are one year old, they should be 
taken up and transplanted into nui^seiy rows, as usually practised with 
other Idnds of stocks. 

Croton.— See Codiceum, 

Cryptotneria (Japan Cedar). — Slender, tall-growing, coniferous 
evergreen trees, indigenous to Japan. Two species are usually recog- 
nized by botanists, but there are several varieties in cultivation. 
Scarcely hardy in the Northern States, but an occasional specimen sur- 
vives, when planted in a dry soil, and in a sheltered position. Propa- 
gated by seeds and cuttings of half-ripened wood, and planted in sand 
under glass. 

Cunninghamia (Chinese Fir). — Only one species, the (7. Sinensis. 
A broad, lance-leaved evergreen coniferous tree, of a very graceful 
habit, not hardy in the Northern States, but often cultivated as a low 
bush, and protected in winter. Propagated by seeds and cuttings. 

Cupressus (Cypress). — ^Evergreen trees and shrubs, with small scale- 
like leaves, mostly compressed and lubricated in four rows on the rather 
slender branchlets. There are several species, natives of the west coast, 
but none quite hardy in the Northern Atlantic States. Propagated by 
seeds and cuttings. 

Cydonta (Quince, Pints f7apo;iica).— Well-known, hardy, decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs. The common Quince (C. mtlgaris)y is cultivated 
for its highly-flavored fruit, and the Japan Quince ( C. Japonica\ and its 
varieties, for their very showy flowers, appearing in early spring. Some 
of the latter produce very large and spicy-scented fruit. The propaga- 
tion of the common Quince is usually by cuttings of the mature wood 
taken off in the autumn, and after the cuttings are made, they are 
buried in a dry, warm place in the open ground, or in a moderately cool 
cellar, and planted out in spHng. The cuttings may be made from the 
one-year-old wood, and from this age to that of four or five years old. 
Layeiing the branches is also often practised as a mode of propagation ; 
also banking up of the sprouts that appear around the base of old 
stocks, which have been headed back for the purpose of producing 
these sprouts. Varieties may be propagated by cuttings, budding and 
grafting, using inferior sorts or seedlings for stocks. The Japan orna- 
mental varieties are readily incraased by cuttings of the young wood of 
^2ie season, taken after the frost has Idlled the leaves in the fall, but the 
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most rapid and certain mode is by cutting of the roots made in the fall, 
kept in sand or moss over winter, then sown in drills early in sprinf^. 
The Chinese Quince ( (7. Chinensis)^ is a very distinct species, beaiing fruit 
of an enormous size, but it is scarcely edible. Propagated by seed, or 
grafting on stocks of the common Quince. 

Cyrilla, — A genus of two species of evergreen trees ; one species is 
found in the Southei*n States, and the other in the West Indies and 
South America. Readily propagated by seed end cuttings planted in the 
open ground in the South, or under glass in the North.- 

Cytisus (Scotch Broom, Etc.). — A large genus of low, slender- 
branched shinibs, bearing pea-shaped flowers. All indigenous to the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and many of the species are known under such 
local names as Scotch Broom, Irish Broom, Spanish Broom, etc. The 
hardy species are readily increased by seeds and layers, and the tender, 
or those cultivated in the gi-eenhouse, by cuttings of the tender shoots 
planted in close frames, or under a bell glass. 

Dacrydluni (Tear Tree), — A genus of handsome coniferous ever- 
green trees, fi*om New Zealand, Tasmania and New Caledonia. All 
tender, except in the extreme South. Propagated by cuttings of the 
mature twigs planted in sand under glass, and by seed when it can be 
obtained in a fresh state. 

Daphne (Spurge Laurel, Mezereon). — A highly-prized genus of low- 
growing evergreen and deciduous shrubs. . Some of the species, like 
the common Mezereon (Z>. mezereum\ and the Garland Flower (Z>. 
Cneorum), have been cultivated in this countiy for many years ; but 
there are many other species, fully as hardy and valuable, that ai-e 
rarely or never ssen in our gardens. All thrive best in a half-shady 
position, as the leaves are likely to bum during the hot weather in sum- 
mer. Propagated by seed, when these can be obtained, by layers, cuttings 
and grafting ; the stronger-growing being used as stocks. D, Ctieoinim 
is one of the very best of the hardy, low-growing species for cultivation 
in this country, and it may be increased by layers put down in spring, or 
by cuttings of the ends of the young shoots obtained from young plants 
forced in winter, or even from cuttings of the neai-ly matured wood, if 
taken off early in the fall and planted in a greenhouse where they will 
receive only moderate heat — ^not much above fifty-flve or eixty dcgi'ees 
while the callus is forming. Veneer grafting on stocks grown in pots 
is the best mode, as with other evergreen shrubs. 

Darwinia. — Handsome evergreen shrubs. Indigenous to Australia. 
Flowers large and showy, either red or white, produced in terminal 
fascicles. Cultivated in greenhouses in cold climates. Propagated by 
cuttings of the young succulent roots placed in a close frame. 

JDasyUron (Lily Tree). — A genus of tall-growing dioecious ever- 
gi*een shrubs, natives of Mexico, and only hardy at the South, but 
they are fine, showy plants, adapted to greenhouse culture, although 
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rather large nnless kept well cut back. Propagated by seeds and 
cuttings. 

Datura (Stramonium).— A genus of Ehrubs, trees and annuals. A 
few of the species, like D, Arborca (or Bntgmansia Candida of some 
authors), and 2>. metcloides from California, are cultivated for their large 
tube*sbaped flowers or showy foliage. Pi'opagated by seed; and the 
shrubby species and varieties by cuttings, which strike root quite 
readily under glass. 

Decximarta, — A handsome climbing shrub, with white, sweet- 
scented flowera. Indigenous to the Carolina s and Florida. Beadily 
propagated by layers and cuttings. The latter should be made in sum- 
mer, and planted in the shade, and given plenty of water. 

JPesfontainea.^A. Holly-like, evergreen shrub, native of the 
mountains of Chili. Said to be hardy in England. Propagated by 
cuttings, planted either in light loam or sand under glass. 

Deutzta. — ^Well-known, hardy, deciduous shrubs of easy culture. 
Propagated by cuttings of the mature shoots of the season, made in the 
autumn and stored in a cool and moist place ; planted out in spring. 
For the slender-growing, dwarf species, like the D, gracUis, green cut- 
tings are preferable, taken from plants forced under glass in winter. 
These green cuttings should be taken off with a heel, or close to the 
old stem, and then set in close frames ; they will stiike root in a very 
few days. 

Dlervilla (Weigela).— A genus of hardy, deciduous shrubs, with 
showy, funnel-shaped flowers, vaiying in color from pure white and 
yellow to deep rosy purpls. The Chinese and Japanese species and 
thsir vaileties are far more common in cul ivation than our two indig- 
enous species, viz., J), trljida and D. fs^'diflora. Propagated very 
readily by either ripe wood cuttings in the open air, or green wood 
under glass. 

Dlmorphanthus^—^Q ArcUia, 

EUeagnus (Oleaster, Wild Olive).— A small genus of evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs. One species, the K argetUea, is a native, and 
sometimes cultivated ; also one or two species from Europe and Japan. 
Propagated by seed, layers and root-cuttings. 

ElHottia, — ^A genus of only three species, one indigenous to our 
Southern States, and two are found tn Japan. The first is a deciduous 
slu-ab, growing four to ten feet high, bearing small, white flowers to 
terminal racemes, resembling those of the Andromeda, Propagated by 
soft wood cuttings under glass. 

J?Jpacrl8.— Small evergreen shrubs and trees, mostly from the Indian 
Archipelago, Australia and Polynesia. All are tender, and require the 
protection of a warm greenhouse in winter, but may be planted out in 
summer. They are highly valued for the great number of flowers which 
appear during the winter months. Readily propagated by cuttings of 
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the tips of the growing shoots, taken off during the winter, and planted 
in a close frame with bottom heat. 

Erica (Heath). — An extensive genus of nearly, or quite, four 
hundred species of evergreen shrubs, with small and slender branches. 
A large majority of the species ai*e native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and are tender in cool climates. There are, however, a few species native 
of Europe, and hardy, but they require a moist «oil and a rather shady 
position. The Heaths are very popular plants, and extensively culti- 
vated in European gardens and greenhouses, but seldom seen in any 
large numbers in this country, as they require special care and attention 
in order to produce fine, healthy specimen plants. Propagated by seed 
for producing new varieties, and by cuttings of the ends of the mature 
twigs, also from the young growth of what are called the soft-wooded 
species. The cuttings should be short— not more than two inches long, 
and one-half this length will answer equally as welL Very clean sand 
should be used in which to set the cuttings of these plants, and the pots 
or boxes given good drainage. 

Erythrina (Coral Tree). — A genus of about thirty species of trees and 
shrubs, bsaring showy pea-shaped flowers. They are principally natives of 
tropical countries. One species {E, herbaeea), with slightly woody stem, 
indigenous to our Southern States. The flowers of all the species are 
coral-red, scai'let or copper colored, hence the common name of '' Coral 
tree." The Cockscomb Coral tree, from Brazil {C. (Tris^o-^oZZi), is the best 
known and most common species in cultivation in this country. The plants 
are usually stored in a warm cellar or cool greenhouse dm*ing winter, 
and planted out in summer. Propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots as they start in spring, taken off with a heel, and planted where 
they will receive a little bottom heat. 

Eucalyptua (Australian Gum Tree, Fever Tree). — An immense 
genus of very large, broad-leaved evergreen trees, mostly natives of 
Australia. Specimen trees of some of the species are said to have been 
found in the forests of Australia that are over fom* hundred feet high, 
with stems more than fifty feet in circumference. The Blue Gum tree 
{E. globulus), has been planted quite extensively in California as a timber 
tree, and also in the malarious districts of Italy, where it is said to have 
a beneficial effect in checking malarial fevers. Propagated by seeds im- 
ported from Australia, and which usually grow very readily. The seed 
should be sown in shallow boxes, and the seedlings transplanted when 
only a few inches high. 

Euonymus (Burning Bush, Spindle tree).— A genus of ornamental, 
deciduous and evergreen shrubs and small trees. The flowers are 
mostly small and inconspicuous, but in several of the species they are 
succeeded by very brilliant-colored berries remaining on the plants until 
late in autumn. Of the evergreen Japanese species {E. Japonicus, E. 
radicans, etc,), there are sevaral vailegated-leaved varieties in cultivation, 
some of them requiiing protection during the winter in our Northern 
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States, whil3 others are quite hardy. The deciduous species are propa- 
gated by seed and ripe wood cuttings, and the evergreen varieties by 
cuttings of the young wood under glass. They may also be propa- 
gated by layers, but cuttings produce the best-formed plants. The large 
fruited and broad-leaved Euonymus {E. latifolius)^ is usually propagated 
by budding and grafting on stocks of the larger-gi"Owing species, and 
the low, trailing species may also be grafted on the same kind of stocks, 
the evergreen thiiving on the deciduous. 

Euphorbia (Milkwort,Poin6ettia, Etc.) — An immense genus of several 
hundred of species of trees, shrubs and herbs, the greater part abounding 
in a milk-like juice, often containing on acrid and poisonous principle, 
others containing valuable medicinal propeilies. The flowers are smalli 
unisexual and crowded in numbei's at the ends of the main shoots. A 
few shrubby species are cultivated in greenhouses, usually under the 
name of Ibinsettias, the bright-colored bracts surrounding the umbel of 
flowers being used for decorative puiposes. The winter-blooming, 
tropical special require a high temperature to insure full development 
of the showy, leaf -like bracts. Propagated by cuttings, and they stiike 
root freely in atemperatuie of about seventy-five to ninety degi'ees. 

Eurya.-^A small genus of evergi*een shnibs fi*om China and Japan. 
A vai-iegated-leaved vaiiety of latifolia is occasionally cultivated as a 
half-hai'dy shrab in our Northeni States. Propagated by green cuttings 
under glass. 

Exochordd (Large-flowered Spinea). — A very largo, hardy decidu- 
ous shrub, introduced about twenty-five years ago fi'om China, under the 
name of Spircea grandiflora, but, owing to its being difficult to propa^ 
gate, it has not as yet become common. Green cuttings taken from 
plants forced in a greenhouse strike root more or less freely, but the 
usual practice is to splice graft cions of the ripe wood on pieces of the 
roots, then plant in hot-beds or in boxes in a moderately warm green* 
house. It is also reported that in France ripe wood cuttings planted 
eai'ly in fall in the open ground stiike root quite readily. 

Fabiana^^A neat little shrub with white flowers, and a well-known, 
common gi'eenhouse plant. Propagated by seeds and cuttings. 

Fagus (Beech). — A genus of large and valuable timber and orna- 
mental trees. All are deciduous except two or three species found in 
South America, but of which little is known. The triangulai'-shaped 
nuts are well known among the people of both Em'ope and America. 
Propagated by seed, which should be sown as soon as it is taken 
from the tree, or stored in moist sand and in a cool place through winter. 
Varieties are propagated by layers, and by budding and grafting in the 
ox>en air. In grafting, the cions should be set low down, and as near 
the roots as convenient for working handily. 

Faramea, — A neat little evergreen shrub from the "West Indies. 
Cultivated in greenhouses for its white, fragrant flowers, which are about 
the size of those of the Cape Jasmine. This species {F. odoratissima), is 
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known by various nameS) such as Coffea occidentcdeSf Ixora Americana, 

etc. 

Ftcus (Fig Tree).— A very large and important genus of evergreen 
shrabs and trees. One species, the F. Carlca, yields the cultivated figs 
so well known to all civilize J and to many barbarous nations. Another 
species, the F, elasticay yields a part of the India-rubber of commerce, 
while another, F, Indlcay is the celebrated Banyan tree of India. 
The varieties of the common Fig and India-rubber tree are readily propa- 
gated by cuttings of the green wood or matui*e shoots planted in rather 
coarse sand or pulverized brick, in the open ground in warm climates, 
and under glass in cool ones. 

Fitzroya, — ^A coniferous, evergreen tree from Patagonia, with the 
habit of the Weeping Cypress. Only one species in cultivation, the F. 
Paiagonicay and this is far from being common. Propagated by seeds 
and cuttings of the half-matured twigs and leading shoots under glass. 

Fontanesta, — ^Large and handsome ornamental shrubs, closely re- 
lated to the common Olive tree. One species, from Syria {F. pldUffi'cB' 
otdes\ has long been cultivated in our gardens, but the Chinese species 
(F. Fortunei) is not so well known. Propapated by layers and cuttings 
of the mature wood under glass. 

Foraythia (Golden Bell).— A small genus of handsome, early-bloom- 
ing, hardy shrubs from China and Japan. Three si>ecies arc recognized 
in the late botanical works, viz., F. viridissima, from (Hhina in general ; 
F. Fcniunei, from Pekin, China, and F, suspensa, from Japan. The latter 
is very distinct from the former two, having long, slender branches, 
drooping or trailing on the ground. The leaves are quite smaU, ovate, 
and on some branches all will be tilfoliate, somewhat after the form of 
a clover leaf. The flowers are usually of a bright yellow, appearing 
several days eailier than on the first-named two ; still, with this wide 
dilTerence in habit of gi-owth, size and form of leaves, and time of 
blooming, I am quite certain that it is only a gai'den variety (or it may 
be a wild one), of the first, or F, vUHdissima. My reason for making this 
statement is that from a largo number of seedlings raised from the seed 
of an isolated plant of F. suspensa^ at least nine out of every ten have 
assumed the upright habit, with the strong, stout canes and large, entire 
leaves of the two first-named species. In these seedlings we have an 
instance of reversion to the original type of the most pronounced kind ; 
for there could not possibly have been any crossing or hybridizing with 
any other closely allied plant. Many of the seedlings of this Weeping 
Golden BeU are now large, old plants, so well established that their 
varietal characters may be considered as fully developed. AU the variQ* 
ties are readily propagated by cuttings of the ripe wood, made in either • 
fall or spring, and planted in nursery rows. 

Fothergilla, — A genus of one, or at most two, species of low-grow- 
ing, deciduous shrubs, native of the swamps and low grounds of the ' 
Southern States. F. alnifolia is sometimes cultivated for its rather 
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shoTTj, ^hitc flowers, appearing in spring. Propagated by seed aod 
layers. 

Firtixinus (Ash).— A genus of many species, mostly large, deddnons 
trees of cold climates. Highly valued for their timber, as well as for 
ornamental purposes. There are also a large number of varieties in cul- 
tivation. The species are usually propagated by seed, which should be 
gathered when ripe, in autumn, and cither sown immediately, or packed 
in moist sand and stored in a cool place, and then sown in spring, covex^ 
ing lightly with rich, loose soil. Sometimes the seeds will remain dor- 
mant and not germinate until the following spring, and when this is 
lilccly to occur, the sccd-bed should not be permitted to become dry, 
but given water or covered with some light, chalfy material to aid In 
retaining moisture. The seed should also be examined when gathered, 
to see if they contain a good, plump kernel, as seeds on isolated trees 
are often defective or false, owing to non-fertilization of the flowers. 
Varieties are propagated by budding and grafting in the open air. (See 
Chapter XVIIL, on Tree and Shrub Stocks.) 

Fi»enionti€L, — ^An interesting, large, ornamental, deciduous shrub, 
with yellow flowers. This genus is closely allied to the Basswoods or 
Lindens. One species, F, Califomica^ is known locally in California as 
'' Slippery Elm," the inner bark being used as a substitute for that of 
the Vlmui fulva. Vide Prof. Rothrock, botanist to Wheeler's expedi- 
tion. Propagated by seed and layers. 

FuchMa (Ladies' Eardrops).— Well known and popular, tender, orna- 
mental shrubs, mostly native of Mexico and South America. The F, 
arboreaeena of Mexico is said to grow to a height of ten to twelve feet in 
its native habitats, but there ai'e few other species and varieties that 
exceed five or six feet. All are readily propagated by seeds and by cut- 
tings of the young, tender shoots. 

Gardenia (Cape Jessamine). — A very popular genus of evergreen 
shrubs, producing sweet-scented flowers. The double flowered variety 
of G,fiorida, from Cliina, has long been a favorite greenhouse plant In 
our Northern States, and a common garden shrub in the Southern. In 
the South it is readily propagated by layers, but in cool climates by cut- 
tings of the youDg, tender shoots, planted in close frames in the propa- 
gating house, or in an ordinary warm greenhouse. 

Garrya, — A small genus of evergreen shrubs, of the order Ckymacem 
(Dogwoods), native of the Bocliy Mountain regions and the Pacific 
Coast. The young branches and branchlets are somewhat fouivangled ; 
fruit, blue or purple. Seldom cultivated, and little is known of their 
propagation further than by seed and layers. 

Crenista.— See Cyiiaus. 

Gleditschia (Honey Locust, Etc.)— A genus of deciduous trees with 
elegant, pinnate leaves, all of graceful habit ; but most of the species 
produce simple or branching thorns of great ^rcngth as well as length. 
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and for this reason they are objectionable, and rarely planted except 
for hedges. There are, however, several unarmed varieties of the most 
hardy and valuable species, and these are well woilJiy of general culti- 
vation as ornamental trees. The species are propagated by seed, sown 
as soon as gathered, and removed from the pods, or mixed with moist 
sand and buried in the open ground.' If the seeds ai*e kept dry over 
winter they should be scalded or steeped in warm water for a day or 
two before sowing. It is always advisable to soak old seeds and kiccp 
them in a warm place until the sprouts begin to appear, before sowing ; 
for, if they do not germinate while in a warm place in the house, 
they will not gi'ow when sown in the field. The varieties may be propa- 
gated by gi'afting on seedling stocks in the open air. (See Chapter 
XVIII., Selecting Stocks.) 

Gymtiocladus (Kentucky Coflfee Tree). — Only one species, the &, 
CanadensiSy common in the Middle and Western States, thriving best in 
rich, moist soils. A large, deciduous, ornamental and timber tree, with 
very long, bi-pinnate leaves. Seeds produced in long, broad pods— large 
and very hard when matm*e, requiiing the same or similai* treatment as 
those of the Honey-locust. English nurserymen are said to propagate 
the Kentucky Coffee Tree by cuttings of the roots, but there is no occa- 
sion to resort to this mode here, as seeds are to be obtained in abundance. 

Halesia (Snowdix)p, or Silver-Bell Tree). — A small genus of very 
ornamental, deciduous shrubs, of the Styrax FamUy. Only three species, 
all indigenous to the Southern States ; one extending as far north as 
Virginia, but all hardy in much colder latitudes, as I have never known 
them to be injured in my grounds in Northern New Jersey. Propagated 
by seeds, layers, and cuttings of the roots. Se^ds, a hard, bony nut, 
enclosed in a persistent, fibrous husk. The seeds do not usually germi- 
nate until the second year, and should be sown where they can be kept 
moist during the first summer. By covering the seed bed with mulch, 
this condition can be secured with but little trouble or expense. Seeds 
self sown, under Fine trees, in my grounds, germinate readily without 
any artificial aid. (See Chapter XVIII., on Selecting Stocks, Styrax, etc.) 

Halimodendron, — A handsome little deciduous shrub from Sibe- 
ria, closely allied to the Canzgana, which see for propagation ; also Chap- 
ter XVIII., Stock for Halimodendron, 

Hamamelis (Witch-Hazel).— Tall, hardy shrubs, of no especial value 
or beauty, having the rather singular habit of blooming late in fall or 
early winter, and ripening the seeds the following autumn. Flowers 
small, bright yellow, in clusters in the axils of the leaves. A species 
has recently been introduced from Japan {ff. Japonica), also one variety. 
Propagated by seeds and layers. The Japan species may be grafted on 
the American, but it is rather difficult to make the cions unite in the 
open air. 

Helianffieinum (Rock Rose).— An immense genus of shrubby and 
herbaceous plants. The shrubby species often cultivated in conserva- 
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torieB for their large and showy flowers— usually under the gcnerie name 
of Cistua. The shrubby kinds are propagated by seed, and green cut- 
tings under glass. 

Hibiscus (Rose of Sharon, Rose-McUow). — A genus of about one 
hundred and fifty species, widely distributed around the world. Mostly 
stout, herbaceous plants, with large, showy flowers ; a few shiiibby 
species, like the common garden Althaea or Rose of Sharon {H. Syria- 
cus)y and the Rose of China {H, Bom Sinensis), lai-gely cultivated as green- 
house plants in cold climates. Of the two shrubby species named, there 
arc a large number of varieties, all highly prized for their showy flowers. 
Propagated by seeds, and cuttings of either the green wood under glass, 
or ripe wood in the open ground. Ripe wood cuttings should be made 
in the fall, in cold climates, and stored where they will not freeze during 
the winter. They should also be kept rather dry, too much moisture 
being very injurious. The same is true of the plants raised from ripe 
wood cuttings ; and they should be dug up in the autumn of the first 
season and heeled-in, either in a cool cellar or some dry place in the 
garden. 

Hovenia, — ^A large shrub bearing edible fruit, from Japan and Nepal. 
It is said that the fruit tastes somowhat like a good Pear. The Japan 
species {H, dulcis), is reported to have produced fruit in the open ground 
in Philadelphia, but in my grounds the leaves and stems are invariably 
killed by the first hard frost in autumn. Propagated by seeds, and by 
TOot-cuttings. 

Hydrangea,— k genus of elegant drawf, mostly deciduous, orna- 
mental shrubs. There are three shrubby species native of the United 
States, and about a half-dozen in China and Japan. There are, how- 
ever, many gai'den varieties of the various oriental species. Propagated 
by suckers, layers and cuttings of the green and half-ripened wood. Of 
some of the hai-d wooded species, like the Oak-leaved {H. qitcrcifolia), 
and the recently introduced Japan Hyditingea {R. panicuUxtagrandifioray, 
gi*een cuttings are most certain, if taken from plants forced under 
glass. 

' Hypericum, (St. John's-wort). — ^There are more than one hundred 
and fifty species in this genus, mostly herbaceous plants of little value 
or beauty. Of the shrubby species, a few rre cultivated in gardens, among 
these Kalm's St. John's-wort (JT. Kalmianum), is probably the most 
common. The hardy species are propagated by seeds and division of the 
clumps, and the tender ones by green cuttings under glass. 

Idesia (Japan Cherry).— A handsome, rapid-growing fruit and orna- 
mental tree from Japan. The one species introduced — L pdlyearpa — 
has not proved to be hardy as far north as New York City, but thrives 
in the South. Readily pi-opagated by root-cuttings made in the fall and 
planted out in the spring. 

Hex (HoUy). — Mostly evergreen shrubs and small trees, with prickly 
leaves, and small white or yellowish flowers in axillary clusters, sue* 
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ceeded bj amall beny-llko fruit. Bpeides ot tWa genua may be Bought 
In bolinicfll works nnder Buch generic names as Bsrbei-is, MaJionia, 
JMndS and Myginda. TIib European iioUy (/. ajuifolium), and its many 
Taileliea, is not hardy in onr Nortlieni Sutea, but the American Hollj 
(/.tjpoto), thrives in shGltorOil positions, as tar north as the Boutheni 
counties of the State of MaBsichuaetta. Several trees in my gronnda 
have withstaod the cold and produced a fine crop o( berries during the 
psBt tivcntj ycarB. The European tnd true American Iloiiy are tn- 
creaaed by seoil, which should be gathered late in autnmn, or dur- 
ing the winter, and placed iu a vessel that will hold mator and kept 
wet lor a tew days, then the pulp washed off clean. The seed shoulJ 
tben be mixed ivlth moiet sand, and exposed to the cold In tlie 



Fig. 98. — OION OV AUEBIOAN HOLLY, 

open air, or sown In a bed and covered about an loch deep, and the 
nhois surface of tlie seed-bed well mulched. The seed does not 
nasally sprout until the second year, and it allowed to remain very 
dry they will seldom germinate nt all. Vaileties are propagated by 
veneer graftings under glass in Angnst. The American Holly Is bighly 
prised for Ite bright, rod berries, which remiun upon the plants all 
winter, but as it is not every tree that produces berries In abundance, 
gi-afting has recently been resorteii to for the purpose of securing 
ft Stock of productive plants tor eultivating Iu pots, as well as in the 
open ground. The cions tor this purpose should be taken fTOni pro- 
ductive native trees, the lateral berry-hearing twigs, as shown In figure 
08, being selected Cor this purpose. I have in my grounds one treH ot 
tho American Holly, not Ies4 than thirty years old, that has never borne a 
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beny, although it blooms freely, bat another of the same age, near by, 
is loaded every season with its bright scarlet fruit. 

Ulicium (Anise Tree). — A small genus of evergreen Anise-scented 
Bhrubs of the Magnolia family, two of which ai'e native of Florida, one 
of China and another of Japan. Propagated by seeds and cuttings of 
the ripened shoots plantod under glass in warm climates. Allthiivo 
best in a moist or wet soil. 

Indigofera (Indigo Plant). — ^A large genus of annual, perennial, 
herbaceous, and shrubby plants. A few of the shrubby kind ai'e cuUl- 
vated in greenhouse3, as thoy are very ornamental when loade J with 
their red or purplish flowers. Readily propagated by cuttings of the 
young, tender shoots. 

Ilea (Willow Shrub). — A neat littla native shrub (/. Virginica)^ bear- 
ing long, slender racemos of minute, fragi*ant flowera. Usually found in 
low grounds, from New Jeraey southward, but thrives in any good soil, 
and is quite hardy. Propagated by layers and suckers. 

J'asminum (Jessamine). — Evergreen and deciduous climbing shrubs 
from the Old World, cultivated under glass in cold climates, but many 
of the species succeed in the open ground in the South. Flowers fror 
grant, and mostly white or yellow. Pi*opagated by layers and cuttings 
of either the ripened or green wood. 

Juglans (Walnut, Butternut).— A genus of long-known, nut- 
beaiing trees. The so-called English Walnut {J, regia\ is a native of 
Asia, but has been cultivated for many centmles in the warmer countries 
of Europe, and a lai'ge number of varieties produced. The Black 
Walnut {J. nigra), is one of our well-known timber trees, bearing large, 
round nuts of a strong, rank flavor. The Butternut (J. cinerea\ is also 
a valuable timber tree, the nuts oblong, with rough ridges ; kernel sweet, 
pleasant tasted, but very oily. A closely allied species to the last {J. 
Cal'fornica)y is a native of Calif oinia and Ai-izona, and one other 
species (/. nipestrls), is found from Arizona to Texas. Propagated by 
seed which should be planted as soon as ripe, or stored in a cool, moist 
place during winter. If planted in light soils, the seedlings produce a 
large number of flbrous roots, and are readily transplanted without loss, 
but when grown in rather firm soils, the seedlings will produce long, 
naked tap-roots, with few fibers. Varieties are prapagated by grafting 
by ordinary modes in the open ground in nuld climates, but in cool ones, 
out-door grafting is uncertam and seldom successful. Budding is 
preferable to grafting, for if the bud fails, the stock is not seriously in- 
jured. The buds should be plump, rather mature, and then inserted 
into a rapid-growing stock or branch, through which the sap is 
flowing rapidly at the time of performing the operation. The English 
Walnut is not quite so difficult to propagate by budding and grafting as 
the Hickory, still it requu'es care and skill to insure success, either in 
the open air or under glass. 

J'tiniperua (Juniper, Red Cedar).— A laige genus of coniferous 
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evergreen trees and low shrabs, native of the Northern Hemisphere. 
Wood fine grained, not resinous. The heart wood usually of a reddish 
color, and fragrant, and exceedingly durable. Propagated by seeds and 
cuttings. The seeds are very hai'd and bony, and unless the shell is 
softened by some chemical application they seldom germinate until 
the second season, even when exposed to frost and kept constantly 
moist. The usual method of treating the seeds is to gather them in 
the foil when fully ripe, and either mix with strong, moist wood ashes, 
or pour some strong potash water over them, leaving them to soak and 
soften for two or three days ; then rub the berries until the outer coat 
is removed. A little sharp sand added will assist greatly in cleaning 
the seed. Wash out the sand and other foreign matter by placing the 
seed in a sieve and pouring the water over them. Sow immediately in 
a bed in the open air, and cover the seed about one-half inch deep. 
Over the surface scatter leaves, chaff, or some similar light material. In 
spring remove the mulch, and if the plants appear, pi*otect them from 
the direct rays of the sun, but if they fail to come up, cover the bed 
again with mulch, and leave it undisturbed until the following spring. 
Most of the Junipers may b-j propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots planted in sand under glass, or of the mature wood taken otf 
in the fall and set in cold frames, where they will receive only slight pro- 
tection during the winter. 

Kaltnia (Laurel, Calico Bush, Spoonwood).— A genus of North 
American evergreen shrubs ; only one species, the K. latffolia, growing to 
the height of twenty feet and over. All very ornamental, and highly pi-ized 
in Europe, but only sparingly cultivated in this country. Propagated 
by seed and by layers abroad ; but wild plants from the woods and 
fields can be obtained to supply the demand in this country. 

Kerria (Golden Corchorus).— One species in cultivation (JT. Jo- 
panica), but of this there are several varioties ; one with double yellow 
flowers is very common in gardens; the single flowered is more 
rare, but really the most desirable of the two. There is also a varie- 
gated-leaved variety. Easily propagated by suckers or cuttings of the 
mature shoots, planted in the open ground in fall or spring. 

Kolreuteria (Bladder-pod).— A genus of one species, viz., K, panir 

eiUata ; a small tree somewhat resembling the common Sumac, having 
pinnate leaves of numerous leaflets. Flowers small, yellow, in largo 
terminal panicles, succeeded by large bladdery pods, containing large, 
shot-like, black seed. Propagated by seeds, layers and cuttings of the 
roots. 

Ijahumum (Golden Chain).— The common Laburnum {L. tniigare), 
of Europe, is placed in the genus CytUm by some botanists, while 
othera have separated it because of the dillerencc in the general appear- 
ance of the plants, and the absence of the Caruncle, which is present 
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on those of the true C^isus, Propagated by see is, layere, sackers, 
grafting and budding. (See Chapter XVIII., Stocks). 

LagerstrcBmia (Ci-ape Myrtle).— A splendid genus of deciduous 
shrubs from China and the East Indies. Flowers with wavy, crisped 
petals in lai-go panicles, and of a light red or white color. AH popular 
shrubs, cultivated under glass in cool climates, and in the open air in 
warm ones. Propagated by layers and by cuttings of the young, tender 
shoots, placed in a confined, rather moist, and warm atmosphere. 

Lantana. — ^Low-growing, semi-tropical shrubs, producing pink, yel- 
low and orange colored flowers in great profusion. Cultivated ex- 
tensively for bedding out in summer. The plants grow rapidly, and 
are very showy when planted ia masses. Propagated by cuttings in sand 
under glass. 

LarVx (Larch, Tamarack). — Deciduous, coniferous trees, thriving best 
In swamps, or cold, moist climates. Valuable timber trees. Na'.ive of 
North America, Europe and Japan. Species propagated by seeds, which 
should be kept dry over winter, and sown early in spring in a finely pre- 
pared seed-bed, the seed to be but lightly covered with sand, or light, 
fine leaf-mold. The young plants should be shaded, either with lath 
sci*eens, or with branches of ti*ees, until they are two or three months old, 
as they are liable to bo burned off by the hot, scorching rays of the sun 
in our climate. The seedlings may romain in the seed-bed until two 
years old, and then transplanted into nursery rows caiiy in the spring. 
Varieties and rare sx>ecies are propagated by veneer grafting under glass 
in August, or by cleft and splice grafting early in spring in the open air. 
The fonner mode is preferable, and the most certain. (See Stocks, 
Chapter XVKI.) 

Laurus (Laurel, Bay Tree). — The natural order Lauracece contains 
about fifty genera, and an immense number of species. The Cinnamon, 
Camphor tree, Sassafras, Spice Bush, Sweet and Bed Bay, are all 
familiar plants of this great family. In Europe the Bay tree {L, iiobUis) 
IS the shrub usually referred to under the name of Laurel, while in this 
countxy the shrubs called Laurels do not belong to the Laurel Family. 
The Laurel or Bay tree of Southern Europe, and its varieties, is some- 
times cultivated here in conservatories for their highly perfumed foliage. 
Propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened wood. 

Ijigustrunt (Prim, Privet). — Ornamental evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs from Europe and Asia. The common European Piivet {L, vid^ 
gare)j is quite hardy in the Northern States, where it is often planted for 
ornamental hedges and screens. Some of the Chinese and Japanese 
species are hardy, if given a slight protection during the winter months. 
All the species are readily propagated by cuttings planted in the open 
ground, or under glass. 

Limonla. — Evergreen trees anl shrubs of tho Citrus Family, requir- 
ing the same treatment and cultm-e as mentioned for Citrus. 
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JAppla (Lemon-Scented Verbena).— The common species cultivated 
in greenhouses, from Chill, is better known nnder the name of Aloysia 
eiti'iodoraj but some of our botanists consider Lippia as the proper name 
of the genus. There are several other species, but they ai-e rarely 
cultivated. 

Liquidatnbar (Sweet Gum Tree). — ^A genus of one North American 
and one oriental species. The first is a widely-distributed, handsome 
forest tree of large size, with bright green, star-shaped leaves which usu- 
ally change to a dark red or ciimson color in autumn. Propagated by 
seed sown as soon as ripe in the fall, in very moist soiL Some of the seed 
may germinate the following spring, but they usually remain dormant 
until the second season, and for this i*eason it is well to sow them where 
the bed can be watered during dry weather in summer. 

Liriodendron (Tulip Tree, White Wood).— A very large and 
widely-distributed indigenous forest tree, valuable for its timber, and 
highly prized as an ornamental tree. Only one species, the L. Tulipifa-a, 
Propagated by seeds sown as soon as ripe in the autumn, and 
covered about a half-inch in depth with leaf-mold or other light 
soil. The seedlings are inclined to make very long, slender tap-roots, 
and they should be frequently transplanted while young, if they are to 
be moved when large or several feet in height. The transplanting 
should always be done in the spring, for the TuUp tree and other mem- 
bers of the Magnolia Family have rather soft, spongy roots, liable to 
injury from cold and moisture, if disturbed in the fall, and, while seed- 
lings and larger trees may be taken up and hecled-in and given protection 
during the winter months, it is seldom safe to plant them out in nursery 
rows or elsewhere in the fall— at least not in cold countries. 

Lonicera (Honeysuckle.) —A very extensive genus of ornamental, 
npright and climbing shrubs. In some botanical works, the species of 
this genus are separated into two groups, the upright-growing under the 
above name, and the climbing under that of Caprifolium, All, how- 
ever, belong to the Caprifoiiaeccey or Honeysuckle Family. All readily 
propagated by layers put down hi fall, or early spring, also by ripe wood 
cuttings in the open ground, and green cuttings under glass. 

JLyciunt (Matrimony Vine).— Numerous species ; mostly hardy, but 
a few from the Cape of Good Hope are tender and cultivated in green- 
houses. The best known is the common Matiimony Vine {L. vidffare), 
from Southeni Europe, a slightly thorny, half-climbing shrub, with small, 
greenish-purple flowers, succeaded by red beni^s. Easily propagated 
by cuttings of the mature one-year-old wood, or by seed. 

Lyonia, — See Andi'ome(Piy Ccissajidra, Oxydcndrum. 

Maclura (Osage Orange, Bow-Wood).— A well-known native tree 
of our Southwestern States. Formerly extensively planted for farm 
hedges, the young branches being well f m*nished with strong, sharp 
spiues. The best mode of propagation is by seed sown in spring, in 
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li^ht, rich solL To hasten germmation the seed should be soaked in 
warm water for two or three days before sowing. 

Magnolia (Gncmnber Tree, Etc.)— A genus of highly ornamental 
deciduous and evergreen trees and shrubs, natives of America, China 
and Japan. A few of the species grow to a large size, and are valuable 
timber, trees, notably the common Cucumber tree {M. cunimincUa). Prop- 
agated by seeds, layers, budding and grafting. The seed should not 
be allowed to get thoroughly dry, but as soon as removed from the pulpy 
covering, be mixed with sand and sown immediately, or buried in boxes 
in the open ground for the winter ; then taken out in early spring and 
sown in frames where water can be supplied, and the young plants 
shaded when they first appear above ground. Layers put down in early 
spring and notched, or a tongue made on the under .side, will usually 
become well furnished with roots the first season ; if not, they should be 
allowed to remain undisturbed a year longer. Budding is a rather un- 
certain mode of propagation, but with rapid growing stocks and plump 
mature buds moderate success may be obtained, even in cool climates. 
Gra^fting under glass, employing stocks grown in pots, is the most certain 
mode for increasing varieties and rare species. (See Veneer Grafting, 
Chapter XVII, and for Stocks, Chapter XVIH.) 

Mahonia, — See Bsx^ Bsrberis, Aquifolium. 

Malvaviscus (Scarlet Mallow). —Evergreen shrubs of the " Mallow 
Family,'* from Texas and tropical America. Flowers scarlet, of a 
peculiar convolute or twisted appearance, not opening broad, as in the 
Abutilon and other closely allied plants. The most famiHar species is the 
3f. arboreitSy often cultivated under the nama of Achania Malvamsctts, 
It does not seed freely in cultivation, but is easily propagated by cuttings 
made of the short side shoots, removed with a heel, or close to the old 
wood. 

Manglfera (East India Mango).— Evergreen tropical trees, bearing 
very large fruit, that of some varieties of delicious flavor; others 
have the taste and fragrance of turpentine. The Mango is called the 
" Apple of the tropics," and it is now laigely cultivated in the West 
Indies and throughout tropical America. It is occasionally cultivated in 
conservatories. Readily propagated by cuttings of the ripened wood 
planted tn sand. 

Melastonta, — A genus of tropical evergreen shrubs, mostly with 
large purple flowers, blooming freely in summer. The petals soon 
drop when cut from the plant ; only a few of the species cultivated in 
this country. Readily propagated by cuttings under glass. 

Melta (Pride of India, China Tree). — A genus of large, handsome, 
ornamental trees, mostly evergreen and native of tropical countries. 
One species, the -3/*. Azedarachj a deciduous tree from Persia, has long 
been cultivated in the Southern States under the name of China Tree. 
The fruit resembles in size and form the common cherry, and it is eaten 
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liy birds. Propagated by seedfi, which should be sown in the fall, or as 
soon as ripe. 

Mespilus (Medlar). — Low-growing, hardy trees closely allied to the 
common Pear and Quince, and of the Rose Family. Rx>pagated by 
seed, and grafting on yaiious stocks. (See Chapter XYIII.) 

Mezereum, — See Daphne, 

Morua (Mulberry). — A genus of few species,' but these extending 
around the world in the Northern Hemisphere. They are principally 
trees of moderate size, but of great importance to mankind. The leaves 
of the oriental species supply the silkworm with food, the timber is also 
valuable for fuel and other purposes, and some of the varieties, like the 
Downing Mulberry, produce exceUently flavored fruit. The species are 
propagated by seed, layers, and by cuttings of the matm*e wood taken 
off in the fall. • Most of the cultivated vaileties arc readily increased by 
cuttings, but an occasional one is found rather difficult to propagate in 
this way, and root-grafting in winter or spring is resorted to in its propa- 
gation. 

Myrtus (Myrtle).— A genus of evergreen shrnbs and trees, very few 
cultivated outside of tropical countries. The common Myrtle (IT. com^ 
fnunis)j and its vaiieties, arc well known greenhouse shruUb. Propagated 
by cuttings of the green shoots under glass. 

Negundo (See Acer, Maple). 

Nerlum (Oleander). — ^A genus of showy evergreen shrubs, natives of 
the East Indies and Southern Europe. There are but few species, but 
of the oldest and best known there are many varieties in cultivation. 
They are very popular greenhouse plants, blooming the greater part of 
^e year. Readily propagated by cuttings planted in sand, and then kept 
moist and warm. The half-ripened shoots will produce roots, if the 
lower ends are kept immersed in water alone. 

Nyssa (Tupelo, Sour Gum Tree).— A genus of North American decid- 
uous trees, usually growing in moist soils or near the borders of streams. 
Flowers small, greenish. Fruit, a one-seeded drupe, and in some of the 
species edible. The Tupelos, although greatly admired for their deep, 
glossy green foliage, which assumes a bright crimson color in autumn, 
are rarely seen in cultivation, owing, it is said, to the difficulty of mak- 
ing transplanted trees live. To prepare the trees for safe removal, when 
of good size, the seedlings should be transplanted every two or three 
years, and tiie soil above their roots covered with mulch. Propagated 
by seed, which seldom germinates until the second year ; and the seed- 
bed must not be permitted to become dry from the time of sowing the 
seed, until the plants have appeared and become well established. A 
safe and certain mode of obtaining good plants for transplanting is to 
raise them in pots plunged in a frame in the open ground. 

Olea (Olive). — The common Olive tree (O. Uuropcea) is the most im- 
portant species of the genus, yielding the well-known, edible, oily frait 
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of commerce. There ai*e, howeyer, quite a number of species of trees 
and shrubs belonging to this genus, that arc well worthy of cultivation 
for oniamental purposes, but not for their fruit. The Olive is readily 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe wood, old branches taking root even 
more freely than the one-year-old. In warm climates, where the Olive 
flourishes, the cuttings are planted in the open ground in the autumn. 
In European countries large truncheons or cuttings are used instead of 
those of moderate size and length, but for no better reason than because 
it is the general practice or custom, just as long cuttings are used in 
propagating the gi*ape in the same countries, instead of very short ones, 
as in this country. Chips cut from an old Olive tree stem will readily 
produce sprouts, If planted in a warm soil and kept moist ; in fact, the 
entire suilace of this tree wiU produce adventitious buds veiy fi*eely, if 
placed in a position to receive heat and moisture. 

Osmanthtis (Japan Holly).— A genus of neat little evergreen shrubs, 
of the " Olive Family," from Japan. Flowers small, white and very fra- 
grant. Not hardy in the north, but often cultivated in greenhouses. 
There are several, species or varieties in cultivation under such names as 
O. aqulfolium, O. fragranSf and 0. ilidfolitu. Propagated by cuttings 
under glass. • 

Ostrya (Iron-Wood, IIop-Hombeam).— Slender, deciduous, hardy 
trees, with very firm, hai-d wood. One American species, 0. Virginica, 
and one European, 0, vulgaris. Propagated by seed, layers, and graft- 
ing in the open air. 

Oxydendrum (Sorrel Tree). — Only one species, the O. arboreum, 
native of Ohio and south. A rather scarce tree, growing fifteen to 
twenty,* and even fifty feet high ; leaves rather acid to the taste 
when young ; very smooth, glossy green when mature, but in autumn 
changing to a'dark crimson color, even before they are touched by frost. 
Propagated by seed sown in fi-ames, lightly covered with fine sofl, and 
kept shaded and moist until they germinate. The young plants aro 
exceedingly delicate, and require gi*eat care and attention to keep them 
growing through the first season. Layering is practicable, if strong, old 
plants ard headed back for the purpose of producing sprouts suitable 
for layers, but roots are produced very slowly fi'om layered shoots, how- 
ever carefully the operation is performed. 

Pceonia (Pseonv).— A genus of well-known, tuberous-rooted, herba- 
ceous and shrubby plants, with very large, showy fiowers. Mostly natives 
of Siberia and China. One herbaceous species (P. Brownii) indigenous 
to California and northward. Herbaceous varieties propagated by divid- 
ing the crowns bearing a terminal bud on each division or tuber, as 
adventitious buds are seldom or never produced below the crown. 
Shrubby species are propagated by division, layers, and cuttings taken 
off late in summer, with a heel or a piece of the preceding yeai*'s wood 
attached, and planted in a cool greenhouse, or in a frame where they 
can be given sufilcient protection to prevent freezing during the winter. 
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•Grafting is also practicable, using the large fleshy roots of the shmbby 
kinds, or tubers of the ordinary herbaceous Chinese Paeony. The trian- 
gular side graft is best, if the tubers employed are of large size, and the 
splice graft on the roots of the shrubby kinds. The grafting should be 
done in early autumn, and the worked roots stored in some place where 
they will not become frozen. New varieties are raised from seed, which 
should be sown in good soil as soon as ripe. They will germinate the 
following season, but the entire growth will be directed or expended in 
producing roots and small tubers ; the cotyledons remaining enclosed in 
the shell of the seed until the spring of the second season. I have raised 
many hundreds of seedling Paeonies, but never had one appear above 
ground until the spring of the second season; I have always found 
them producing roots and tubers the first summer. 

Paliurua (Christ's Thoni).— Shrubs of the Hhcunnaeece or Buckthorn 
Family. One species native of Judaea, another of Nepal. The former 
has rather slender thorny branches, with fruit resembling a head with a 
broad-biimmcd hat on. Not quite hardy in our Northern States, but 
often cultivated in greenhouses for the Baku of its reputed association. 
Propagated by layers and cuttings of the roots. The latter grow freely 
if stored in moist sand or moss during the winter. 

Passlflora (Passion-Flower).— An extensive genus of herbs and 
climbing shrubs, bearing large and beautiful flowers of various colors. 
A few of the larger-growing shrubby species, like the common Gfrana- 
dilla (P. edulis)y and the largo Granadilla (P. quadrangvlaris\ produce 
edible fruit, as larg-3 as a lemon, and of a similar form. All the species 
and varieties easily propagated by cuttings of the young shoots planted 
in sand, and where they can be given moderate heat. 

Paulownia,—A. well-known ornamental tree (P. imperialis) from 
Japan. Its leaves are of inunense size, rather downy, and heart-shaped. 
Flowers large, violet-colored in terminal panicles in spring. The flower 
buds are often winter-killed in the latitude of New York City, but the 
trees ai'C hardy. Propagated by seed sown in spring, or cuttings of the 
roots made in the fall and stored in a moderately warm place during the 
winter. • 

Phellodendron (Cork Tree). — A small genus of deciduous trees of 
the Rutaceoe or Rue Family, and closely allied to our common Prickly 
Ash {Zanthoxylum Atnericanum), Two species have been introduced — 
P. Japonicumf supposed to be a native of Japan, and P. Amurense, from 
the Amoor regions in Asia. Propagated by layers and cuttings of the 
roots. 

Philadelphus (Syringa).^A very popular genus of ornamental 
shrubs, natives of North America, Europe and Asia, including Japan. 
There are probably less than a dozen species, but a large number of cul- 
tivated varieties. Flowers white, and in some of the species sweet 
scented ; others inodorous. The common European varieties have long 
been known in our gardens under the name of Mock Orange, as the 
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flowers of P. eorwiaHus smell somewhat like Orange flowers. All readily 
propagated by cuttings, layers and suckers. 

Phillyrea, — Ornamental evergreen siirubs of the Olive Family, 
natives of Southern Europe and the East Indies. Flowers small, white 
and inconspicuous. These shrubs are esteemed for their deep, rich green 
foliage. Propagated by cuttings and layers. 

Photinia, — Evergreen shrubs of sub-tropical countries belonging to 
the Bose Family. One species is extensively cultivated in warm climates 
under the name of Loquat tree (EHobotrya Japonica of nurserymen's cata* 
logues), as it bears a yellow edible fruit, resembling small apples. ThiSi 
and several other species are old inhabitants of our greenhouses.' Prop- 
agated by cuttings of the ripened wood, and by budding and grafting on 
the Quince and Hawthorn. 

mnckneya (Georgia Bark). — A smaU evergreen tree of the Southern 
States, closely allied to the Cinchoruiy and the bark is supposed to con- 
tarn the same or similar principles ; hence, the common name of the 
native species, P. puibena. Propagated by seeds and cuttings under glass, 
but must be well supplied with moisture. 

Plnus (Pino Tree).— An extensive genus of evergreen coniferous 
trees and shrubs. Many of the species, and some of the most valuable, 
tlirive in soils unflt for agricultural purposes, it being either too liiBrht 
and dry and thin, or too cold and wet. Pine barrens and Piney swamps 
are, as a rule, the home of this genus throughout the world, although, 
upon the whole, it is one of the most useful to mankmd. Propagated 
by seed sown in spring in a half-shady position. The seed should be cov- 
ered lightly with sandy soil and kept moist until the plants appear, 
when these must be shaded from the direct rays of the sun, and given 
water only sufficient to prevent wilting and drooping. The shading 
should be conthiued during the entire first season, either with lath 
screens, as shown elsewhere, or with branches thrown over the seed bed. 
Varieties are propagated by veneer grafting und'^r glass in August. (See 
Chapter XVII.) 

IHrus (Apple, Pear, Etc4— A "^©ry important genus of the Hosaeeee or 
Bose Family. The common Pear (P. eammunis) and Apple (P. JfaZt»), 
are the most valuable fruits raised in cool climates. The common Quince 
( CycUmia vtUgarls) is so closely allied to the Pear tha^ it is used as a stock 
for many varieties. The same may be said of the Hawthorn ( Cratceffus)\ 
although belonging, botanically, to a different genus, they are sometimes 
employed as stocks for both the Pear and the Apple ; but, as I have said 
in Chapter XVIII., on Selecting Stocks, it is always best to employ stocks 
as near related to the kind being propagated as possible. In propagat- 
ing the Pear, the seed should be washed from the ripe fruit, or pomace, 
while fresh, and before decay has proceeded so far as to have softened 
the thin shell enclosing the cotyledons or seed proper. It may then be 
spread out in the shade and dried sufficiently to prevent it from becom- 
ing moldy or heating when stored in boxes or bags. Pear seed is usually 
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imported diy, but when received it may be mixed with moist saad, and 
either bmied in the open groand or stored in a cool cellar, until it is 
wanted for sowing in early spring. But it may be mixed with sand as 
soon as wc3hed from the pomace, and then, buried in the ground, it will 
germinate more readily and produce stronger and more vigorous plants 
than seed that has been long dried. - The seed should be sown in single 
or broad drills and covei-ed not more than an inch deep. The seedlings 
should be taken up when one year old, the tap-root shortened, and the 
stem cut back to within six or eight inches of the ground, before plant- 
ing out again. The following Aug^t, if they make a good growth, they 
will be in good condition for budding in the usual way. The next spring 
they are to be cut back to within four inches of the bud, and all sprouts 
kept removed from the stock during the summer. The stocks on which 
the buds have not taken may be splice grafted near 
the ground, in order to have the rows full of worked 
trees. The next spring the stump above the bud may 
be removed with a clean, upward sloping cut. Some- 
times one-year-old, and even older. Pear stocks are 
splice grafted in the winter and planted out in spring, 
but this mode of propagation is more generally prac- 
tised with the apple. Apple seed may be treated in 
the same general way as those of the Pear, but they 
grow more freely and ai-e far less liable to be injured 
by rust in summer and other parasitic diseases. Root 
grafting the Apple, using one and two-year-old seed- 
ling stocks, is extensively practised by nurserymen. 
The stocks should be dug up in the fall and stored in 
a cool cellar or pit, where they can be readily taken 
out when wanted for use. Cions should also be cut 
from the trees of the varieties to be propagated, late 
in fall or early winter, and stored where they will not 
shrivel or become softened by wster. Well-ripened 
wood of the present season's growth is used for cions, 
and that from bearing trees is preferable to shoots 
from small and immature trees. When ready to com- 
mence grafting, the stocks and cions are brought into 
a warm cellar or room and brushed or washed clean ; 
for if covered with sand or earth of any kind, the 
knives used will soon become dull, and good work 
is impossible with dull tools. Strong manilla paper, coated on one 
side with wax — or very thin cloth may be used if preferred— is cut 
into narrow strips for tyin^ in the cions. When the materials are all 
at hand, proceed with the work by splicing a cion on the crown of the 
seedling stock, as shown in figure 99, and wind the lower part of the 
cion and stock with a piece of the waxed paper or cloth, applying only 
enough to cover the splice. (See Splice Grafting in a preceding chapter). 
Sometimes nurserymen cut up the long slender roots of seedlings into 
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8FLTCE GRAFT- 
ING THE APPLE. 
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several i^eces, insertiti^ a don on eatih ; but better trees and a more yi|2^ 
orous growth will be obtained if the stocks are entire, or only the tap- 
root and some of the lateral ones are shortened, if of too /s^eat a length 
for conycnience in handling, in grafting and when planting ont. Two 
or three persons may work together at this root grafting to considerable 
advantage ; for while one is cleaning and prepaiing the stocks, another 
can ent and insert the cion, while the third may apply the waxed cloth 
or paper, without loss of time in laying down and picking up knives and 
other implements used in the operation. When the stocks are grafted, 
they are packed away in moss or soil and stored in a moderately cool 
cellar, where the process uniting cion and stock will proceed slowly 
until the time arrives for planting ont in nursery rows in spring. The 
Apple may be readily propagated by budding or grafting in the open air, 
but root gi'afting in winter is preferred, because little else can be done in 
the nursery at this season, and long experience has shown that this mode 
of propagation answers cveiy purpose, and, upon the whole, is the 
cheapest. In propagation of the different species of the Mountain Ash 
{Flrus Americana^ P, aucupaiHoj etc.,) the seeds should be sown wh^re 
the young plants can be shaded until they become well established, for 
in our hot climate the young' seedlings are very likely to be burned off, 
if not protected from the direct rays of the sun. The dUBTerent Varieties 
may be propagated by budding or grafting on seedling stocks and in the 
open air. 

Pittosparum (Piteh Tree). — Ornamental evergreen trees or shrubs, 
mostly natives of tropical countries. The most common species in cul- 
tivation is the P. Tcbira, from Japan, bearing small, white, fragrant 
flowers. Propagated by cuttings of the ripened shoots, planted in sand 
under glass. 

Planei^a (Planer Tree).— A genus of small deciduous trees closely 
allied to the Elms ( Ulmits), of no great beauty, but interesting to the 
botanist and arboricultmist, as the few species in the genus are natives 
of widely separated countries ; for instance, United States, Japan and 
Siberia. Propagated by seed, layers, and grafting on the Elm. (See 
Chapter XVII.) 

Platanxis (Piano Tree, Sycamore, Buttonwood).— A very limited 
genus of only three species, two in the United States (P. ocddentalis and 
P. r<icemosa)y and one in Europe (P. orientalis). Of the latter there are 
several varieties in cultivation. All large, noble, deciduous trees, but 
rarely planted in this counti-y, although the European species and vaii- 
cties ai*e occasionally seen in some of our city parks. Propagated by 
cuttings of the ripe wood, taken oH in the fall, and bmled in the ground, 
and planted in low, moist soil the following spring. 

Podocarpus, — ^A genus of evergreen trees of the Taxacce or Tew 
Family, mostly native of warm climates ; one species — the P. japonica-^ 
nearly hardy in this latitude, but it is doubtful, if it will prove of much 
value as an ornamental tree at the North, except in sheltered situations. 
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'FtY>pagated by cuttings of the mature shoots set in cold framee, or In a 
cool greenhouse during the winter months. 

Potnaettia, — See Euphorbia, 

Populxis (Poplar, Aspen, (Cottonwood).— A genus of about twenty 
species, one-half the number indigenous to North America, and one 
species-— the Quaking Aspen (P. tremuloidea) — extending northward to 
ttie Arctic Ocean. With few exceptions the Poplars are large, rapid- 
growing, deciduous trees, thriving in a gi-eat yai-iety of soils, but succeed 
best in one that is rather moist. Extensively cultivated in cold climates 
for ornament, fuel and shelter. The wood is rather light, of little value 
for uses, where it is exposed to the weather, but is valuable for fuel, 
especially where better kinds cannot be obtained. Propagated by seeds, 
suckers, cuttings of the branches and roots. Varieties are usually prop- 
ligated by cuttings, or by budding and grafting upon stocks of the free- 
growing species. The seeds are small and produced in pendulous cat- 
kins, appearing before or at the time of the unfolding of the leaves. The 
seeds ripen early in the season, or about two months from the time the 
flowers appear, and if sown as soon as ripe, they will gciminate and pro- 
duce plants a foot or more in height the first season. Seeds should bo 
scattered over the surface of the seed bed and merely raked in, or a Uttie 
fine soil sifted over them. If no rain falls soon after the seed is sown, 
water must be given in liberal quantities until the plants appear and 
become well established. Cuttings may be made of either one or two- 
year-old wood, and planted in the fall or spring. 

Potentilla (Five Finger, Cinquefoll).~-An immense genus of the 
Bose Family, and with few exceptions herbaceous perennials, the 
species being widely distributed around the world in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. The Shrubby Cinquefoil {P, fruttcosa), is a low-growing shrub, 
two to four feet high, with bright yellow flowers ; the plants usually 
continuing in bloom from early spring until checked by frosts in autumn. 
This handsome little shrub Is indigenous to the colder regions of both 
North America and Europe, but thrives in much milder climates. Prop- 
agated by divisions of the clumps, by layers, and cuttings of the mature 
wood, taken off in the fall, and stored in the usual way until spring. 

Prunus (Plum, Prunes).— In most of the recent botanical works the 
Plum and Cherry are placed in the genus Prunm, but the propagator of 
these fruits is obliged to keep each group distinct or separate, as the true 
Cherries {Cerasus), and the Plums (TVzmtM), cannot be, except in rare 
instances, interchanged in propagating by budding and grafting, while 
the Peach, Almond, Apricot and True Plum are so closely allied that any 
and all of the species and varieties may be employed indiscriminately as 
stocks for one and another. Still, there is always a preference when 
selecting a species or a variety for a stock. (See Fruit Stocks, Chapter 
XVin.) Propagated by seed, layers, cuttings of the mature wood, and 
cuttings of the roots. The latter mode is not recommended, as' most of 
ihe species and varieties are inclined to produce suckers rather too 
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freely. Some of the varieties of the common European Plum (P. domes- 
Oca), are readily hicreased by cuttings of the ripe wood treated in the 
same manner as usual with the Currant and Gooseberi'y. The Myrabo- 
lan Plum, so largely used in France for stocks, may bo propagated by 
cuttings ; also many of our choice garden varieties. The seeds or Plum 
stones should be placed where they wUl be kept moist and cool during 
the winter months, and if they freeze while moist, the shell will open all 
the more readily when planted out in the spring. 

Pseudotauga (Douglass Spruce). — ^A species of conifers found in the 
Rocky Mountain regions ; closely allied to the True Spruces (Picca). It is 
a hardy tree, thriving in our Northern Atlantic States. Propagate J by 
the same modes as the more conmion species of the Spruce. 

JPtelea (Hop Tree).— A small genus of North American shrubs or 
small trees. Two species are native of the United States; one, the 
P. trifolicUa, is common in the Middle and Western States, and the other 
one, P. an{fitstifoliay from Texas westward to Calif oiTiia. The broad, oblong 
winged seed is sometimes used as a substitute for the common Hop. 
Propagated by layers and seeds sown in autumn, or preserved in sand 
until spring. 

Pterocarya (Winged Walnut). A small genus of deciduous trees 
from Asia, closely allied to the Hickories {Carya) and Walnuts {Juglans). 
Propagated by seed and layers, also by suckers that usually spring up 
about the main stem, these producing roots sufficient to admit of allow- 
ing them to be taken off and planted out with safety. 

Pterostyrax (Winged Storaz).— An ornamental deciduous shrub or 
small tree from Japan, beaiing creamy-white, fragrant flowers. It be- 
longs to the Storaz Family {Stymcacece), and is closely related to the 
Halesias. Propagated by seeds, layei'S, and by grafting on the Halesia. 
Veneer grafting under glass in late summer is the most certain mode. 

Punica (Pomegranate). — This is one of the few fruits that appears 
to have come down to us from very ancient times, and almost in its prim- 
itive condition. The Promegranate tree is of a rather bushy habit, grow- 
ing from twenty to thirty feet high in tropical countries, although it is 
readily controlled by pruning, and may be trained in the form of a small 
shrub. It is extensively cultivated throughout the semi-tropical and 
tropical countiies of the Old and New World, and highly prized as an- 
omamental and fruit-bearing tree, in our Southern States. The fruit is 
as large as an ordinary apple, and the numerous seeds imbedded in or 
surrounded with a juicy pulp ; it is used in hot climates for making cool- 
ing drinks. There are several varieties in cultivation, all readily prop- 
agated by Eccds, layers and cuttings. Very scarce varieties are sometimes 
propagated by grafting on the more common sorts. 

Quercus (Oak).— Avery large genus' of evergreen and deciduous 
trees and shrubs. About forty species are found within the limits of the 
United States, and more than two hundred additional species are in- 
digenous to other countries of the northern hemisphere. They are for 
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the most part highly yalned for ornameDt as well as their hard and dur* 
able timber, and there are few other kinds of trees that have been more 
celebrated in peace and war than the Oaks. The flowers are monoecious : 
the staminate flowers in catkins, the pistillate in a cup-like involucrej 
coyered with scales ; the seed a one-celled nut, well known under the 
common name of Acorn. The acorns of some species of the Oak ripen 
the first season ; in others not until the autumn of the second, but all ap- 
pear to be inclined to germinate yeiy soon after they have fallen and come 
in contact with the moist earth ; consequently, whateyer is to be done in 
the way of gathering, storing, or sowing, must not bo delayed long after 
the acorns begin to fall from the trees. If the acoms are shaken from 
the trees, or picked up as they fall, they may be preseryed in a cool 
room for weeks, and some species for seyeral months, without serious 
injury ; but, as a rule, acoms are rather difllcult to preserye in good con- 
dition for growth, and the sooner they are sown after ripening, the 
better. In some few of the species, the nuts do not fall out of the cup, 
but both drop together, and the acorn remains within the husk until it 
germinates the following spring, when it bursts both the inner and outer 
shell in its germination. But this form of acorn is rather an excep- 
tion than the i-ule ; those of a larger majority of the species begin to 
grow in the fall, the root or radicle penetrating the soil for seyeral 
inches, thereby holding the acorn in a position for the production of the 
plumule or stem, the following spring. Any one who has taken a stroll 
on the edge of an oak forest late in the fall, must haye noticed these 
" anchored '* acoms, while the cotyledons or seed-leayes still remained 
within the inner shell. But when fairly within an oak forest, we find 
that the acoms as they fall do not come in direct contact with the soil,* 
the layers of old tough leayes on the surface preventing ; consequently 
the larger proportion of the acoms perish for the want of suitable 
anchorage, or conditions favorable for growth. 

In sowing acoms, they may be scattered in single or broad drills, or 
even broadcast oyer the surface of a seed-bed, and then lightly covered 
with hay, chaif , or yeiy fine old manure or leaf-mold. In such positions 
they will take root in the autumn, and the next season make a vigorous 
growth. As with other nuts, a light, sandy soil will insure a far greater 
number of fibrous roots than a heavy one. Those persons who live near 
oak forests can always secure a stock of seedlings, without the trouble 
or cost of gathering and sowing the nuts, by merely raking away the old 
leaves from under the trees of the species they desire to secure. The 
acoms falling on the bare ground will soon sprout and become fixed In 
position, and the leaves falling later will give them ample protection. 
I have practised this with eminent success with our common White and 
Black Oaks, and while the seedlings obtained in this way were not as 
large as those raised in the nursery, they were stiU fair plants and made 
a good, vigorous growth when transplanted to nursery-rows. Of course, 
it is not to be supposed that seedlings can be obtained in this way in 
regions where hogs are pastured in the woods. Bare species and varieties 
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of the Oak are propagated by grafting. (Bee Chapter XVII.) Bat it will 
l>e found in practice that the Oaks are rather difficult snbjects to deal 
with, and grafting in the open air should be peif oimed early in epring. 
Veneer grafting in Angast, nndcr glass, is the most likely to be saocese- 
lol, especially with the ereigreen and yariegated-leayed Oaks. 

RapMolepis (Indian Hawthorn).— A genus of low-growing eTer> 
g^en shrubs from China and Japan. They are closely related to the 
Hawthorns {Oratcsgiut), with large, thick, dark-green, leathery leaves and 
white or pink, sweet-scented flowers in pyramidal-shaped clusters. The 
Japan species {Ii.Jdp(mica) is said to be hardy in the gardens of London, 
England, and wiU probably succeed here with a slight protection in 
winter. Propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened shoots planted in a 
greenhouse or in close frame in the open ground. 

ReHni8para,—See Chamceq^paria, 

Uhatnnua (Buckthorn).— A very large and widely distributed genus 
of evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs. There are a half dozen 
indigenous species, and the common European Buckthorn (H, catharti- 
eiu), formerly used as a hedge-plant in this country, has run wild in 
many places. The berries of this species were formerly used in medicine, 
and the juice of the ripe berries yield a pigment called *^ Sap-green," in 
common use by water-color painters, while the bark of the branches 
and roots yield a valuable yellow dye. Propagated by seed, and these, 
being quite hard, like the Hawthorns, do not usually germinate until 
the second season, and require the same treatment. 

Wupdodendron (Bose-Bay). — An eztensiva genus of evergreen 
shrubs and small trees, with large, and usuaUy very thick, smooth, green 
leaves. Taking them as a whole, the Rhododendrons may be placed in 
the front rank among the most showy and elegant of ornamental plants. 
There are not only a large number of species, but almost innumerable 
varieties in cultivation, while new ones appear- every year, as hybrid- 
izing and crossing is readily effected, resulting in wide variation in 
habit of plant, and in form, siae, and' color of the flowers. Propagated 
by seeds, layers, and grafting, and some of the more slender and tender 
species by cuttings of the young shoots, removed with a heel of the old 
wood, then plunged in sand in close frames with bottom heat. The 
seeds are very minute, and must not be covered deeply. Tliey are 
usually sown in shallow boxes or seed-pans, filled with a mixture of leaf- 
mold and clean sand, and then placed in a close frame until the plants 
apx>ear, care being required in watering, lest the seeds are washed out on 
the surface. When the plants are large enough to handle, remove into 
other boxes or pans, giving them a little more room for growth, then 
replace in the frames for a few days, or until the plants become estab- 
lished in their new position ; after this they may be gradually hardened 
off by removing the covers of the frames for a few hours at a time. 
Hardy species and varieties may be planted out in a sheltered position, 
vhen a year old, although there will be nothing lost by keeping them 
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in the seed pans a lifctle longer. There are several modes of grafting 
practised with Shododendrons, bnt yeneer grafting or side grafting in 
August and September under glass are the most certain as well as the 
most conyenient. (See Chapter XVIL) 

Bhua (Sumac, Smoke Tree, Etc.)— A very large and important genus 
of evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs. Some are extremely 
poisonous, others yield astringent properties valuable for tanning Tur- 
key and Morocco leather. One Japanese species is said to yield the 
famous lacquer, another a valuable wax, and taking it all together, the 
genus is a valuable one in the arts, besides those species cultivated for 
ornamental purposes, like the conmion Venetian Sumac {JR. eotinus), and 
the rather rare but closely allied American Smoke tree {E. eatituHdes), 
Propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings of the roots, and some species by 
cuttings of the ripened wood, made in autumn before the branches have 
been severely frosted. 

Mibes (Currant, Gooseberry).— Well-known, berry-bearing, deciduous 
shrubs, mostly native of cold climates, succeeding very poorly or not at 
all in warm ones. New varieties are raised from seeds, which germinate 
at a very low temperature, and for this reason they must be stored in a 
very cool place, else they will sprout in spring before the weather will 
permit of a continuation of growth. Seeds should be washed from the 
pulp, then mixed with pure sand and placed in the shade out-of-doors ; 
on the north side of a building is usually a safe position to prevent 
early germination in spring. If only a few plants ai-e to be raised from 
seeds, they can, of course, be st&rted under glass, but the open ground 
is preferable, givt:g the young plants shade until they are well estab- 
lished. All the species and varieties are readily increased by layers and 
cuttings of the mature one-year-old shoots. The usual practice is to 
make the cuttings of Currants early in the fall, and plant immediately, 
protecting the cuttings with a mulch of coarse hay or manure. They 
will produce roots before the ground freezes, and the mulch will prevent 
lifting by frost. Gooseberry cuttings may be made a little later in the 
fall, but not planted out until spring. (See Grafting, Chapter XVII.) 

Robinia (Locust Tree).— A genus of few species, the most important 
of which is the common Locust or False Acacia (JS. PiBeudaeacia)y a largo, 
deciduous forest tree, with deep green pinnate leaves and loose-drooping 
racemes of white fragrant flowers. The timber of this tree, when of slow 
git)wth, is one of the inost durable known. Formerly, this tree was ex- 
tensively planted in the Eastern States, and is still to a limited extent ; 
but of late years the Locust borer {CyUene picttu), has been so destruc- 
tive to the trees that very few are now plafiited. There are two other 
indigenous species— one a mere shrub with rose-colored flowers — that are 
cultivated for ornament. Propagated by seeds, sown in the fall or spring, 
and the ornamental species and varieties by seeds, cuttings of the roots, 
and by budding and grafting. (See Stocks, Chapter XVIII.) 

Hosa (Rose).- A very extensive or limited genus, according to the 
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botanical anthortty one consolts for information on tbis point. Some 
make the number of species 250, but modem botanists baye reduced it 
to about thirty, all natives of the temperate and colder regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere. The number of varieties in cultivation is un- 
known, for old ones become obsolete, as new ones are introduced, 
although there are always several thousand enumerated in rose-growers' 
catalogues. The Rose is a universal favorite among aU civihzed nations, 
and the difference in the fragrance of the flowers of the varieties is only 
equalled by their variation in size, form and color. To attempt to clae- 
sity the cultivated Roses at the present day would be a hopeless taskj for 
species have become so intermixed that specific characteristics have been 
mostiy obliterated. In the propagation of the Rose, every mode at all 
applicable to ligneous plants is employed in its multiplication. Roses 
are raised from seeds, not only for the purpose of producing new varie- 
ties, but sometimes for stocks on which to bud or graft the improved 
sorts. For all the coomion, hardy varieties of the Rose that produce 
seed, the fruit or '^heps ''—as English gardeners call them— should be 
gathered when ripe, and thrown into some vessel where they will be 
moist until the surrounding pulp becomes soft ; then crush and wash out 
the seeds, and either mix with sand and set aside where they will freeze, 
or sow immediately in a bed in the open air, and treat as cecommended 
for Hawthorn and other similar seeds. But if there ia danger of mice 
getting into the bed during the winter, it is best to keep the seeds in the 
boxes with sand, covering with wii*e netting to keep them out. In 
spring, sow the seeds and sand together in seed-pans, boxes, or in an 
outside fi-ame, but always where they can be given plenty of water and 
be protected from vermin. Scalding the seeds before sowing will hasten 
germination, but it is not usually necessary, if the seeds have been kept 
moist and cold during the winter. Sometimes the seeds will not sprout 
until the second year, and it is well to keep the seed beds moist through- 
out the summer, even if some plants do appear the first season, as more 
will usually come up the second. As soon as the plants are large enough, 
they should be carefully lifted and transplanted into other frames or 
boxes. The tender Roses may be raised in the same way, only avoid 
(Objecting the seed to as low a temperature, and it is better to sow it in 
pans or shallow boxes in the house. Green cuttings of what are called 
the Tea, Noisette, Boui-bon, Hybrid and Hybrid Perpetuals, and several 
other classes, strike root quite freely in sand under glass, and this is the 
usual method of propagating these varieties. Some of them, however, 
are rather slow growers and shy bloomers on their own roots, and to in- 
crease the growth and vigor, they are budded on hardy and strong-grow- 
ing varieties, such as the Manetti, Sweet-briar and Dog Rose. These 
kinds are also employed as stocks for many other varieties, both tender 
and hardy. Hardy Roses, however, if naturally of a fi'ee-growing habit, 
are to be preferred on their own roots, especially for amateurs, who can- 
not be always on guard, lest some sucker from the root comes up and 
robs the graft of its nutriment. Roses are usually budded in the open 
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gronnd in summer, and at any time when good plump biids can be 
obtained, and the stocks are in condition to receive them. Grafting is 
rarely practised in the open air, but splice grafting on pieces of I'oots of 
8om e comm oijLjeariety is a con venieit" an3"rapid mode of increasing rare 
varieties, the cuttings of which do not strike root readily. Cions of one 
bud will answer, but if the wood is short jointed, two are better ; the 
grafted roots being planted in boxes filled with sand or very light soil, 
and afterwards given the same care as ordinary cuttings. This is a com- 
mon mode of propagating Moss Roses and other similar hard-wood 
varieties. Most of the Climbing Roses, of both native and foreign origin 
—also the classes known under the name of Perpetual and Hybrid Peiv 
petuals — are quite readily propagated by ripe wood cuttings, placed in a 
cool greenhouse in autumn, or in protected frames in the open ground. 
They are also readily increased by green cuttings taken from plants in 
the open air, or from those forced under glass; the short, spur-like 
shoots, taken off with a heel, are preferable for this purpose to the more 
vigorous and succident wood. But the most simple method of propa- 
gating Roses is by root cuttings, and there are very few species or varie- 
ties that cannot be readily multiplied by cuttings of their roots. Some 
species and varieties — ^like the Moss Roses, Briars and common June 
Roses— usually considered difllcult to propagate by layers and cuttings 
of the shoots, grow very freely from pieces of their roots, if these are 
given sufficient time to develop adventitious buds before attempting to 
force them to produce new roots and stems. The time to make root 
cuttings of hardy Roses is in the fall, as soon as the plants have been 
checked by cool weather. The roots, or a part of ihem, may be removed 
without digging up the entire plant, but it is better to lift the plants, 
following out the roots to their ends, then cut away all those suitable 
for cuttings— the larger roots make the best, but those of not more than 
oncHsixteenth of an inch in diameter will answer— and cut all up into 
pieces of two to three inches in length. Pack these pieces between 
layers of damp moss — ^the common Sphagnum from the swamps and low 
grounds is the best, but if this cannot be obtained, pure clean and sharp 
sand may be used instead. These root cuttings may be packed in well- 
drained boxes or lar^o flower pots, or any similar vessel, but in all cases 
they should be well drained and absolutely clean and free from any taint 
or substance likely to generate or promote the growth of mildew and 
mold. These boxes or other vessels containing the cuttings, may be 
buried in a dry place in the open ground or set away in a cool cellar, 
where they can be examined from time to time during the winter, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their condition and giving water, if it should be 
required. If buds push too rapidly, lower the temperature ; and if they 
do not come forward as rapidly as is thought necessary, increase the 
temperature, or remove to a warmer place. Root cuttings of some varie- 
ties will push into growth under exactly the same conditions, where 
others will remain quite dormant, and for this reason it is well to placQ 
the cuttings where they can be examined. AU that is necessary or 
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'desired is to secure the deyelopment of one or more bads on each catr 
ting by the time the weather will permit of planting them in the open 
ground in spring. These root cuttings may be sown in drills and cov- 
ered with good rich soil to the depth of two inches, and water applied to 
settle the ground, or it may be packed slightly with the back of a hoe or 
light roller. Good strong plants are usually produced from such root 
cuttings the first season. With the more delicate, tender yarieties, like 
the Teas and Bourbons, the roots should be treated as recommended for 
those of the Bouvardia— which see. 

. Mubus (Raspberry, Blackberry).— A laige and interesting genus of 
plants, the species pretty widely distributed over the world. Some of 
the species are strong, large, upright shrubs with perennial woody stems ; 
in others— as with most of our cultivated species and varietie»— the stems 
are biennial— that is, growing one season, fruiting the next, and dying 
down in the latter part of summer or early autumn. The few herbaceous 
species are natives of cold climates, while the evergreen are mostly in- 
digenous to warm or tropical ones. In the propagation of these fruits, 
seed is seldom employed, except for the purpose of producing new yaii* 
eties, and it may be sown as soon as taken from the ripe berries, or the 
latter may be dried, and the seeds preserved in good condition for several 
years, and when wanted for sowing it is only necessary to soak the dried 
fruit for a few hours in warm water, wash out the seeds, and sow in good 
soil, watering the bod freely until the plants appear and are laige enough 
for transplanting. The ornamental Brambles, as represented in the 
Atlantic States by the Purple^Flowered Raspberry {R. odoratus)^ and in 
the Western and Pacific Coast regions by the Salmon-Berry (Ji. NtUka* 
vus), and one or two other closely allied species, and from China by the 
Rose-Flowered Raspberry {R, roactfolius)^ ai*e rarely cultivated for their 
fruit, although it is edible, but rather deficient in flavor. The species 
most valued for their fruit belong to the two groups known as true gar^ 
den Raspberries and Blackberries. There are upright-growing and trail- 
ing species, and varieties in both groups. Those with a trailing habit 
increase naturally by a natural process, called rooting, or taking root at 
the tips, the long, flexible canes bending over and taking root, as seen 
in the varieties of the Black-caps (J2. ooeidentalis), amoDg the Rasp- 
berries, and in the Low Blackberry or Dewberry (J7. Canadensis), The 
trailing species do not produce suckers, but sometimes numerous sprouts 
spring up from around the base of the main stems, and the old stools 
may be taken up and divided into several plants, when such a mode of 
propagation is desirable for the more rapid increase of a variety. The 
upright-growing species of both groups produce suckers more or less 
freely; these latter are employed in their propagation, and taken 
up in spring or fall, and set out to make new plantations. But in the 
propf^ation of the garden Blackberries, better plants may be raised by 
root cuttings than are produced naturally in the form of suckers, and 
the same is true of such varieties of the Raspberry, as the Purple Cane, 
Philadelphia, and Shaffer's Colossal, because when raised from root cut- 
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tings the plants are far better supplied with small fibrous roots, which 
are readily preserved in the digging and transplanting. The method of 
propagating the different species of Ritbus by root cuttings is the same 
as described for Roses and other similar hardy plants, but the roots of 
some of the Tarieties grow much more freely than others. The omar 
mental varieties, especially those cultivated under glass, are readily 
propagated by green cuttings taken off close to the old wood, or with a 
hee], and planted in sand in a close frame. 

Salisburia (Ginkgo, Maidenhair Tree). — ^A large, hardy, deciduous 
ornamental tree from Japan and China. It belongs to the Taautcea or 
Yew Family, and is the only representative of the genus. The pistillate 
and staminate flowers are on different trees, the pistillate flowers solitary ; 
fruit drui>e-like, with a large nut-like seed. Although introduced more 
than a century ago (1784), the Ginkgo is still far from being a common 
tree in this country. Propagated by seeds imported mostly from oriental 
countries, by layers, and cuttings of the young shoots taken off with a 
heel in midsummer, or of the ripened twigs in autumn, and planted in 
frames in a greenhouse. Varieties are propagated by the same modes, 
or by grafting in the open air early in spring, or under glass in August. 

Salix (Willow, Osier). — ^An immense genus of widely distributed trees 
and shrubs, all thriving best in moist soils and swamps. The larger 
number are so readily propagated by cuttings that other modes are 
seldom practised, except to produce small, weeping trees, by budding or 
grafting the small, low-growing species on stociu of those of an upright 
habit. (See Stocks, Chapter XYUL) 

, Sassafras,— K well-known native deciduous tree of the Laurel Fam- 
ily, with very fragrant foliage, and roots with thick, yellow, spicy bark. 
A handsome tree, but produces suckers far too freely for admission into 
cultivated grounds. Readily propagated by seed and cuttings of the 
roots. The species is S, offlcinale^ and, in some works, Laurtu SasiKtfraa, 

Sambucus (Elder).— A small genus of deciduous shrubs and a few 
herbaceous plants. The shrubby species propagated by seeds, cuttings, 
and layers, and the herbaceous by division of the roots. The shrubby 
species usually increase far too rapidly by suckers, and often become a 
nuisance in grounds of limited extent. 

8oiadopity8 (Umbrella Pine).— A rare coniferous evergreen tree 
from the mountains of Japan, where it grows from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet high. A very distinct and hardy conifer, but 
apparentiy of rather slow growth. Usually propagated by seeds imported 
from Japan, but the seedlings make an exceedingly slow growth, at 
least during the first half dozen years. Cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots, taken off in summer and planted under glass, strike root quite 
readily; and where one has good stock plants to supply the cattings 
this is the most expeditious mode of propagation. 

Sequoia (Great Tree of California, Etc.)— A genus of two species 
of coniferous evergreen trees both native of California. One species, the 
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Sequoia gigantea, is supposed to grow to a larger size than any other tree 
indigenous to Europe or America, and is only excelled in size by a few 
species of the Eucalyptus in Australia. Propagated by seeds, which 
should be sown in a half-shady position, lightly covered, and kept moist 
until the plants appear ; then some care is required to prevent damping 
off in warm weather, although watering must not be neglected. Only 
moderate he%t is necessary to insure a healthy growth. A fcemperatui*e 
of from fifty to sixty degrees will prove to be far better than a higher 
one. These trees may also be propagated by layers and cuttings, treated 
the same as usual with the common Arbor-vitse, Yews and Junipers. 
The Sequoias thrive best in a rather moist soil, and in what is usually 
termed a moist, cool climate. S, aempennrens is the valuable Bed-wood. 

Sheperdia (Buffalo Berry).— A genus of tliree North American 
deciduous shrubs or small trees, found only in the cool regions of the 
Northwest. The largest-growing and most valuable species {S. argentea)^ 
is found in northern New Mexico and northward to Alaska ; in the latter 
country, I am informed by correspondents, the fruit is gathered in im- 
mense quantities by the Indians for use in winter. The fruit is of a 
bright scarlet color, resembling small currants, juicy, rather acid, but 
pleasant flavored. This species succeeds perfectly in this latitude ; 
I raised plants from seed gathered on the Upper Missouri thirty years 
ago ; they are still alive ; and the pistillate plants seldom fail to bear 
a good crop of fruit. The flowers being dioecious, it is necessary to have 
trees of both sexes growing near together, in order to insure the produc- 
tion of fruit on the pistillate or female plants. Propagated by seeds, 
which should be removed from the ripe fruit, md either sown ir the fall, 
or mixed with sand, kept cool and moist during the winter, and then 
sown in the spring in a half-shady place, as the young seedlings are 
rather sensitive to the direct rays of the sun in this climate. 

. Skitnmia, — ^A genus of evergreen shrubs from Japan, closely allied 
to the Evergreen Barberries {Berbens), but with white, sweetnscented 
flowers, succeeded by bright red berries. Not quite hardy in this lati- 
tude. Propagated by layers, or cuttings planted under glass. 

Sophora. — A genus of about twenty-five species of leguminous trees, 
shrubs or herbs, mostly native of warm countries. There are two or 
three evergreen shrubby species found in Texas and Mexico, and one in 
Arizona and California. The species most highly valued in cultivation 
is the S. Japonica and its numerous varieties, all moderately hardy in our 
Northern States. The latter are propagated by seeds, layers, and by 
grafting. The pendulous-branched and variegated-leaved varieties are 
grafted on stocks of the species in the open air in spring. Tender vari- 
eties and species may be increased by cuttings taken from plants forced 
under glass. 

Splrcea (Meadow-Sweet, Bridal Wreath).— A genus of a half hundred 
species, mostly native of temperate regions of the Northern Hemisphere. 
They ai-e mostly low-growing deciduous shrubs, a few with persistent 
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evergreen leAvee, and others perennial herbaceous plants. About a 
dozen species are natives of the United States, two of which are low herba- 
ceous plants of the Rocky Mountain regions and far northward. Another 
herbaceous species of taU growth^viz., 8,Aruncus— has dioecious flowers, 
the male plant being the one most common in cultivation. This species 
is very widely distributed and found growing wild in the AUeghanies; 
thence northward to Alaska and through Northern Asia and Europe. 
The common shrub known by the name of Nine-Bark, and in most 
botanical works as Spiraea opvlifolia, is now placed in the genus NeUlia 
Don., along with four or five other species found in the mountains of 
Asia. The shrubby species are propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood, by layera, and cuttings of the roots. Herbaceous species by 
division of the clumps. 

Staphylea (Bladder-Nut).— A small genus of three or four species of 
large sluiibs with small white flowers ; the seeds produced in a three* 
lobed, three-celled bladdery pod. Our native species {S, trifoliata) is 
common in low grounds in the Northern and Western States. The 
European Bladdei'-nut {JS. pinnata), and the Japanese species (S, bih 
maldi)j are occasionally cultivated. Propjigated by seeds, layers, suckers 
and cuttings of the large, rather fleshy roots. 

Sttutrtta,— Large, hardy, deciduous shrubs, with showy white flow* 
ers, resembling those of the Tearplant. There are two species indigenous 
to the Southern States, and one or two to Japan ; the latter have recently 
teen introduced. Propagated by seeds and layers, but the latter do not 
strike root very readily. It is said that they are propagated by ripe wood 
cuttings, planted under glass, in European nurseries, but I liave no expe- 
rience with this mode. 

Styrax (Storax). — ^A genus of very ornamental deciduous shrub^ 
represented by a half dozen species in the United States. The European 
species (S, officinale) is noted for producing the very powerful and fra- 
grant balsam, known by the name of Storax. Propagated by seeds and 
layers, and by gi*af ling. (See Haleaia, and Selection of Stocks, Chapter 

xvm.) 

Symphoricarpus (Snowberry, Indian Currant).— A genus of about 
a half dozen species of low-f^wing North American slu-ubs, cultivated 
for their ornamental berries. The hardy species are common in gardens. 
Propagated by cuttings or suckers ; the latter produced in great abund- 
ance. 

- Symplocos (Sweet-Leaf, Horse-Sugar).— Evergreen trees or shrubs 
of the Storax Family. One species native of the Southern States {8, 
tinetoria), one of Mexico, and two or three in China and Japan. Propa- 
gated by cuttings under glass. 

Syringa (Lilac).— A genus of old and well-known ornamental shrubs. 
There are but few species, but an immense number of cultivated varie- 
ties, and new ones are being brought forward almost every year. Propa- 
gated by seeds, suckers, layers, and cuttings of the larger roots. Also 
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by budding and gr«fllng in tbe open air in sammer or early spring. The 
Lilacs will grow when grafted on the Ash and common Priyet, but the 
nnion between the two Idnds of wood is seldom perfect, and the plants 
not yeiy long lived. 

Tamarindus (Tamarind). — Semi-tropical or tropical eyergreen trees 
bearing delicloos fruit, well known in all great cities in its preserved or 
dried state. Readily propagated by seeds, which should be sown in a 
hot-bed or where it can be given bottom heat, and the young plants 
taken up and potted singly when a few inches high, or in hot cliinatea 
set out in a half-shady bed. The plants may also be increased by cut- 
tings planted in sand under glass, or in the open ground in tropical 
eountzies. 

Tamarix (Tamarisk). — Slender-growing shrubs or small trees from 
Europe and Asia. All are evergreen in warm climates, or when grown 
under glass ; but the French Tamarisk {T, Oaaica)f the species most 
common in the gardens of this country, is slowly deciduous in the lati- 
tude of New York City and a few degrees further south. The hardy 
species nnd varieties are readily propagated by cuttings of the mature 
shoots, planted in the open groynd, either in the fall or spring, 

Taxodlum (Bald Cypres8).~A small genus of lofty-growing, decid* 
uous coniferous trees, with very short and narrow, or long and slender, 
thread-like leaves. The Bald or Deciduous Cypress is a familiar indige- 
nous representative of the genus growing abundantly in the swamps of 
the Southern States. Although this tree is a native of a warm climate, 
BtOl it is quite hardy in most of our Northern States, and thrives in 
almost any Idnd of soil. The Glyptostrdbua of China are now considered 
as only species of the genus Taxodiumj although the former name is 
still retained in nurserymen's catalogues, and in a few botanical works. 
The Taxodiums are readily propagated by seeds, treated in the same man 
ner as those of the ordinaiy conifers. Also by layers, and the cuttings 
of the young shoots in summer, placed in pure sand, constantly saturated 
with water. They will also strike root In watei idone, but the sand is 
preferable, because it will hold each cutting in one position or place, un- 
til the roots are formed. The weeping, variegated, and other varieties 
of the oriental Taxodiums, may be grafted on stocks of the American 
Bald Cypress. Grafting in sprii:^ in the open air and close to the ground 
is sometimes practiced with success, but the cions should be shaded for 
a time with paper caps, or an inverted flower pot will answer. Veneer 
grafting under glass in August is however the preferable mode for all 
kinds of coniferous trees. 

. Taxus (Yews).— Well-lmown ornamental evexgrecn trees and shrubs. 
They are closely allied to the conifers, but the fruit is not a cone, but 
drape-like, and the seed enclosed in a soft, bright red, cup-shaped berry. 
Our American Yew (T. Canaderuis) is a low, prostrate shrub, found com- 
mon in woods far north. Propagated by seeds, layers, and cuttings of 
the green twigs under glass, or the mature wood taken oH in the fall and 
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planted in frames, where they can be given slight protection during the 
Winter. 

Tecotna (Trumpet Creeper).— For propagation see IHgn<mt<L 

Thea (Tea Plant).— See Camdlia, 

Thuja (Arbor-VitaB, White Cedar).— A yeiy extensive genus of con- 
iferous evergreen trees, or a very limited one, depending entirely upon 
whose dassiflcation we adopt as our guide. If the Seiinisporw, Ghamm' 
qfparUf Ldboeedrua, and Biotos are excluded, as they are by some bota- 
nists, a very limited number of true Thujas remain — or only two, and 
these are both indigenous to the United States. But if all the species 
of the above so-called genera are included, then the genus will be a 
moderately large one. But the diiferent species are so closely allied that 
one mode of propagation answers equally well for all. They are readily 
propagated by seeds, sown in spring in half shade, and watered as often 
as necessary to keep the surface of the bed moist ; by layers, cuttings of 
the green shoots under glass, and of the ripe twigs in autumn, planted 
in frames out-of-doors, or in a cool greenhouse. Grafting under glass i» 
extensively practiced in increasing the plants of rare species and varie- 
ties. (For Stocks, see Chapter XVIII.) 

TUta (Linden, Basswood).— A small genus of only about a half dozen 
species of large, deciduous trees of the temperate regions of Europe and 
America. All valuable for ornament and for their timber. Propagated 
by seeds, layers, budding and grafting. The seeds should be sown as soon 
as ripe, or packed away in moist sand until spring, and then sown. Some- 
times the plants will not appear until the second season. Layers strike 
root quite readily, if notched or merely twisted until the bark is slightly 
broken. Budding and grafting in the open ground is the. usual mode of 
increasing rare varieties. (See Chapter XVIII., on Selecting Stocks.) 

Torreya (Stinking Cedar).— Evergreen trees of the Yew Family. 
One species, native of Florida (T. taxifolia), is called ** Stinking Cedar '' ; 
another, on the Pacific Coast ( T. Califomiea)y is known under the com- 
mon name of ^* California Nutmeg." There are in addition several 
oriental species. Propagated by the same modes as the common Tew. 

Ulfnus (Elm). — A genus of noble, ornamental and useful, deciduous 
forest trees, mostly natives of Europe and America. There are but few 
species, but a large number of natural vanetles, as the elms are noted for 
their wide variation from what may be considered the normal types. 
Long cultivation and the raising of immense numbers from seeds under 
artificial conditions, has still further augmented the number ot distinct 
varieties. Seeds of most of the species npen early in summer, and should 
be sown as soon as they fall from the tree, and lightly covered with soil. 
Some will germinate in a few days, while others remain dormant until 
the following spring. Varieties are readily propagated by layers and by 
grafting on strong stocks of closely allied species m the open air. (See 
Stocks, Chapter XVIIL) 
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Vaccinlunt (Cranheny, Hncklebeny, Blueberry, Etc.)— A large 
genus o2 hardy, upright-growing shrubs, or low, trailing vines. A few 
are evergreeD, but they are mostly deciduous, and the larger number 
natives of North America. The low, trailing Cranberries, V. Oxyeoceus 
and V, maerocarpon—eapeciaHy the latter and its many varieties—are 
extensively cultivated, growing freely in low bogs and swamps, and the 
fruit is well known in our markets. They are readily propagated by 
cuttings planted in wet soils. But the Huckleberries and Blueberries 
are rarely cultivated, although there is really no good reas<m why they 
should not be, for the plants thiive on almost any light soil, and even 
those species which naturally grow in swamps and peat bogs will thrive 
on high and dry soils, provided they are light and sandy. The shrubby 
Bpedes are propagated by seeds and layers. The seeds being very small, 
they should be sown in shallow boxes filled with vegetable mold and 
sand, and but lightly covered with fine shreds of moss from the swamps, 
and this kept constantly saturated with water, until the {dants appear, 
after which only water sufficient to keep the soil moderately wet need be 
appUed. 

Vihumum (Arrow-Wood, Cranberry Tree).— A large genus of ele- 
gant ornamental shrubs, a few bearing edible but not very highly prized 
fruit. The common Snbwball tree is only a variety of the wild Cran- 
berry tree (F. Opidiia) of the swamps of our Northern States and 
Great Britain. The Chinese SnowbaXL {V. plicatum) is a more recent 
introduction, and even more highly prized than the older favorite. 
Propagated by layers ; some of the species by cuttings of the mature 
wood ; others, like the Chinese Snowball, by cuttings of the young, imv 
mature shoots taken off with a heel and planted in sand under glass. 

Vitex (Chaste Tree).— A genus of tropical and sub-tropical evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs and trees. They are rarely seen in cultivation, 
although the Chaste tree ( V. Affntu-Casttu) from Southern Europe, is 
sometimes found in old gardens in the North, but more common South. 
The Chinese Cut-leaved Chaste tree is also occaJsionally cultivated, and 
is very nearly hardy in the latitude of New York City. Propagated by 
layers, or rii>e wood cuttings planted in a sheltered position m autumn. 

Vitis (Grape).— An important genus of climbing shrubs, bearing 
edible fruit in clusters. The number of species undetermined, as the 
opinions of botanists differ in regard to the value of the variable specific 
characteristics for the purposes of classification. The European varies 
ties of the grape are supposed to have descended from one species— viz., 
F. viniferct^axLd the cultivated American varieties from several indige^ 
nous species, through natural variations, or by crossing and hybridizing 
under domestication. There are also hybrids between the European 
and American species, and various grades of intermixtures of species 
and varieties. Propagation by seeds is mostly practiced for the purpose 
of producing new varieties— which is not at all difficult— from my of the 
improved cultivated varieties. Seeds from black varieties— like the Conv 
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cord — tometimes give pore white or grceniBli-colored Tadettcs, even hi 
ftfc«onco of an; attempt to croES-lcrtllize the flowera. Still, It Is ilwaya 
best to employ artificial fertilizatloD irhere bybrlds or bdj Intermiztiire 
of voiioties are desired ; for, il such operations 
aic left to cbance, the results are verj nncertain. 
Grope seeds shoulil be removed from the fruit 
^rhea ripe, and then miied with sand and pro- 
Bcired in » tnolet condition until spring, then 
sown fn boxes nnder glass or in tbc open ground, 
and covered about one-half Inch deep. For the 
hardy species, the «eoda nlll germinate more 

freely if placed where they will freeze during i 

winter thuTi if stored where no frost will reach 
them. Mice are osnally so abnndant, and so fond 
of grape seeds, that It is seldom sate to sow thorn 
in tbe fall, oUierwlse this would be the best plan, 
and tor all kinds. The eeedUngs should be trans- 
planted Into nursery rows when a year old, and 
the plants set out about tour feet apart each way 
and trained to aslngle cane uid a stake until tbey 
bear fruit, Uien those worth preserving may he 
Increased by any of the usual methods of propa- 
gation and the others destroyed. But with the 
most careful selection of parent plants to raise 
MCdUngs from, the chances arc not more than 
one in a thousand of obtalclng a variety superior 
— or even equal— to the beet of those already in 
cultivation. I do not say this to discourage any 
one who has the inclination and time to spend in 
. naki[^ezperiment8iulhl$dlrectioD,forweneed 
Ikc better varieties of the native Grape thaa any 
we now possess ; bat multiplying varieties with- 
out a correspondicg advance in the intrinsic 
merits of those prodaeed has already gone tar 
enough — In fact, too far, for the general good of 
this branch of horticulture. Tlie most common 
modes of propagating the grape are by cattlngs, 
layers, and grafting. In making what are called 
ripe wood cuttings, the past season's growth U 
used \ that Is, shoots that liavo been produced 
during the summer are takni for cuttings fn the 
falL That which Is strong, vigorous and well j 
ripened is to be preferred, but overgrown canes ' 
do not always make the beet cuttings, or strike 
root as readily as those of medium size. The jij„ ku^ 

best length for cuttings la a moot point. Among oBiPE ctrmno. 
vineyardists in Europe they use very long cut- 
tings, while wc prefer much shorter ones, and think that we know that 
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fh^ aro the best. A cutting of bIz or eight inches in length, when 
properly planted, will produce as good or better plant than one twice 
that length. Furthermore, no modem scientific horticulturists would 
plant cuttings in a vineyard where the vines are to remain and bear 
fruit, any moro than he would plant Apple seed in an orchard instead of 
trees ; and yet European vineyards are to this day planted with cuttings 
Instead of rooted plants, just as they were two or three thousand years 
ago, and about the same class of implements are used in their cultiva- 
tion. The cuttings should be made in autumn, and before the vines 
have been subjected to a veiy low temperature. When the vines are 
pruned, the canes may be cut into lengths of six to eight inches, leaving 
not less than two buds On each, as shown in figure 100. If the wood is 
short jointed, a cutting of this length will have three, and perhaps four 
buds upon it ; if so they are all the better, as roots usually start from 
each bud although not always the first season. The lower end of the 
cutting should be cut off smooth and close up to the base of the bud, as 
shown, and the top an inch above the bud. When the cuttings are pre- 
pared, they may be buried in sand or moss in a ceUar, or in a dry place 
in the open ground and below the reach of frost. In spring the cuttings 




Fig. lOL 8IirGLB-BUD OUTTZKG. Pig. 100. 

aie taken out and planted in the same manner as other ripe wood cut- 
tings, the upper bud being left just level with, or a half inch below the 
surface of the ground. 

In the faH the rooted cuttings are taken up and heeled-in, and pro- 
tected in winter if necessary. In warm climates, and where the ground 
does not freeze to any considerable depth in winter, the cuttings maybe 
planted out in the vineyard in the fall, the long roots shortened, and the 
young cane cut back to within two buds of the old wood. In some 
localities, mulching the cutting bed will be beneficial in keeping it moist, 
but in others it might do more harm than good ; but the cultivator of 
such plants must use nis own judgment in such matters, as he is sup- 
posed to know something of the climate of the region wherein he is 
living. Nearly all of our cultivated varieties of the grape may be readily 
propagated by cuttings in the open ground, but an occasional one, like 
the Delaware and Norton's Virginia, require a little more care than 
others ; the cuttings must be kept in a moist and rather warm place 
during winter in order to have the root-forming process scoiewhat 
advanced by the time they are needed for planting. What are called 
single-bud cuttings arc made of the same kind of wood as the long cut- 
tings, but with only one bud on each, as shown in figure 101, which 
represents the cutting of the usual size and length. Some propa^ 
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gatOH cut off a slice of the wood on the lower side, as Bhowa In 
figure 103, thereby expoelng more of the albumiun than when merely 
■erered at the ends. But the shape of the cuttlug may be varicil lo suit 
Uie fancy ol the propagator, ao long 08 s. Buffletont amount ol wood- 
but not too much— 1b left attached to the bad. These single bud or 
short cuttings ai'e usaall; emplayei! for propagating scarce varleUes, 
and under glass daring the winter months. The cuttings are planted li^ 
shallow boxes or frames Glled with pure sand, and then placed fat a 
propagating honse vhere Uie; can be givea gentle bottom beat. These 
cuttings may be laid Hat or tlirust Into tbe sand at a eligbt angle, bnt 
the bnd ought not to be cOTered much mora than a halt Inch when In 
position. Water must be applied liberally, and the temperature of the 
cutting bed kept at abont sixty or seventy degrees until the cnttinga are 
well furnished with roots, and the new growth from the bud Is from two 
to three Inches in he^ht, then remove the cuttioga from the sand and 
pot off singly In two or three inch pots. After potting, the plants may 
be rettimed to the frames, or plsfed in othci'a where the air will be 
somewhat confined and moist tor a tuvi days, or until the plants have 
become eetahllBhed in their new portion. Single-eye cuttings may ha 
forced early In winter, bnt the most nsnal practice is to delay the opera- 
tion until about the first of February tn tills climate. Tbe wood, how- 
erer, to be used for euttlogs should be talcen In early In the winter and 
stored in the cellar, or where it wUt not hecoiQc dry and shriTolled. If 
b; accident it should get very dry, the cuttiogsmay be thrown into warm 
water and allowed to soak a tew boms before placing them In the sand. 
Cnttings of tbe green or unripe wood are sometimes employed in 
propagating rare and scarce va- 
lieties, but nnless the planle are 
giren extra care, thay are seldom 
as strong and healthy as those 
r^sed from mating wood. The 
mode of operation is usually as 
follows : In the antumn pot the 
vines to be propagated or plant 
in a border within the propa- 
gating honse, making tbe soli so 
rich that the Tines will not sutler 
for want of nutilmont. When 
they have made a growth of a 
foot or more, some of the shoots 
may he removed for cuttings, but 
do not cut bock all the young 
growth at one time, oe this would 
severely check tbe vhie, but a 
few cuttings at a time may be taken without Injtry. The jonng shoots 
tnay then be divided Into pieces of two buds each, the lower end cut off 
square across close to tbe base of a bud, and tbe npper leaf left entire, 
as shown In figure lOS. The cuttings, when prepared] are planted In 
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Band, about two-thli^ of their length, covered m shown— ^ repreaentg 
the snrfocd of the aand. These green cutllngfl most be placed In close 
framea, froqaectly Bjtitiged overhead, and the temporatnre should not 
he allowed to fall mnch below slity decreea, and U kept at eighty or 
ninety degrees the rooti will push ont all the more nq)idly. These cut- 
tings maythencotorward receive the same trcatmGnt at those ol ordlnsiy 
tender greenhonae plants, and In sprlnft transferrod to frames In the 
open groond ; or, U well ripened off, sot ont In nursery rows, when the 
weather will permit, in early ■ummer. 

Layering la one of the most simple and certain modes of propagatinf 
the Grape and it Is no doubt tiie oldest, for whenever the caues ol wild 
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Bpring, and the young canes of the season's growth are preferable to 
older wood, as tbej produce roots the most freely and readily, no notch- 
Inij, twisting or tonguiog being required. Vines grown expressly for 
layers should be planted aliont six feet apart, and beaded bach tn the 
fall In order to force out a larger number of strong canes the following 
season. The growing canes may be layered in summer, but the better 
pl3n is to allow them to grow unchecked the entire season and layered 
the next, each cane making one strong layer after It Is cut back to a 
convenient length. Bat If all the canes of a vine are layered, It would 
too severely check lis growth, and the more usual practice is to nse only 
one or two of the caues In auy one season, and ciit back the others so 
tbat new sboota will be prodnced for nse the following year. It a la^er 
number of layers are desired than can be secured by making one plant 
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of each layer, then some of the strongest shoots may be Udd in a 
shallow trench, as shown in flgnre 1(H. Select the largest cane or 
canes — as the case may be— for layers, and cut it back to six or seven 
feet, if it is longer ; then cnt the other canes back to within three or 
four buds of their base. In spring, after the buds begin to swell, layer 
the cane as follows : Dig a shallow trench four to six inches deep and 
of a sufl9dent length to receive the cane ; now bend it down and fasten 
it in the trench by hooked pegs. The cane may be bent in almost any 
direction from the parent stock most conyenient, but it should be laid 
flat in the bottom of the trench. The layered cane may remain in this 
position uncovered until the new shoots appear along its entire length, 
and if allowed to grow every bud wHl produce a shoot and a plant, but 
it is better to rub off at least one half of the buds and raise a less 
number of stronger plants. When the young shoots have grown to 
be five or six inches long, a little soil may be drawn in and the layered 
cane covered with an inch or more of soil, and a small stake placed by 
the side of each shoot, to which it should be tied later in the season. In 
the accompanyii^ illustration the layer is shown in the trench as it ap- 
pears when the young upright shoots are a foot or more in hdght, also 
the roots as they appear later. The shoots (J?, (7.) growing from the 
mahi stem may be preserved for layering the following season, or for 
bearing fruit. In the fall the layered cane is dug up and divided into 
as many plants as there are upright shoots, each with the roots at its 
base. The principal advantage of layering as a mode of propagation is 
that certain species and varieties, which are not readily propagated by 
cuttings, may be made to produce roots on layers. 

Grafting the Grape is a very ancient mode of propagation, and is fuUy 
described by most of the old Roman authors of works on agriculture. 
The cions may be inserted by any and all the different methods practised 
in grafting woody plants— eleft, triangular, side, tongue and spfice, and 
even by in-arching and approach. The most usual method is to insert 
the cion in the crown of the plant below the surface of the ground, tying 
it in with bass or other similar material, and then banking up with earth 
about the cion ; no wax of any kind is used in the operation, the earth 
being sufficient to exclude air and prevent diying. The proper time or 
season for grafting is still— as it has been for thousands of years— a moot 
I>oint among vineyardists. The old Romans could not agree as to the 
best time for grafting the Grape in the vineyards about Rome ; for while 
Julius Atticus said that the time for grafting was from the first of Novem- 
ber until the first of June, Columella objected to this prolonged season 
and thought the better time was In spring after the cold weather is past. 
The same difTercnce of opinion exists among vineyardists at this day, 
probably because climate as well as experience differ. My own expe- 
rience is in favor of early grafting either in the fall or winter, then pro- 
tecting the cions from frost either by covering with an inverted flower 
pot and straw, as I described many years ago in the " Grape Culturist," 
or by merely covering with a few forlcfuls of coarse stable manure. In 
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wum cQmotes no each protection is required, and a cion set early in 
the winter becomes folly united to the stock before a rapid flow of sap 
begins in spring, and tliis no donbt is why Jolins Atticos recommended 
early grafting of the Grape in his time, or nearly two thousand years 
ago. But early spring grafting is most generally- practised in cold 
elimates, the cions being stored in a cool place where they will remain 
dormant until wanted for use. The eailier they are inserted the more 
likely they are to unite, and if not inserted early it is better to wait imtil 
the leaves have unfolded on the stock and the sap has become somewhat 
thickened through evaporation from the leaves. When vines are grafted 
on roots below the surface, the cion, if not prevented, wiU throw out 
roots of its own, and the benefit of a strong, old stock will be only tem- 
porary ; but if these surface roots are removed once or twice a year the 
old stock may continue to exercise its influence upon the cion for many 
a year. Grafting by approach above ground is readily accomplished by 
the usual mode during the early summer months, and this is probably 
preferable to grafting below the surface where it is necessary to use 
what are called ^* phylloxera resisting stocks," as some of our native 
species of the vine are called in France and Califomia. 

Weigela.See DierviOa. 

Wistaria,— Yery rapid-growing, woody, climbing plants, with pea- 
jghaped flowers in long, drooping dusters. One species ( W, fruteseens), 
native of the United States, and one ( W. Sinensis), in China. There are 
several varieties of both species in cultivation, nearly all now common in 
Our gardens. Propagated by seeds, which are produced in great abtm- 
dance on old plants, by layers and grafting. Cuttings do not usually 
strike root very readily when planted in the open ground, but will suc- 
ceed if planted in sand under glass where they wUl receive moderate 
heat. 

Zanthoxylum (Prickly Ash). ~A small genus of ornamental and use- 
ful shrubs ; the bark, leaves and fruit extremely pungent and aromatic. 
The common native species found in our Northern woods is known as 
"Toothache tree.'' Another species is found in the Southern States, 
and several in the East and West Indies and other tropical countries, 
besides in China and Japan. One species from the latter country (Z. pir 
peritum) is nearly hardy in my grounds, the terminal shoots only being 
injured in winter. Propagated the most readi?y by cuttings of the roots. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 
HERBS, TUBERS AND BULBS. 

In the following pages I purpose giving only very brief 
hints in regard to the propagation of herbaceous, bulbous, 
tuberous, and some suifrutescent perennial plants omitted 
in the preceding chapters. Although the principles goT- 
eming their growth and propagation are the same as 
with other kinds, still it may often occur that a hint in 
relation to some simple mode of increasing a species or 
variety is of more value to the inexperienced than a 
learned treatise on the subject Certain modes of propa- 
gation well known to one person may not be to another ; 
consequently, in attempting to impart information in a 
work like this, the author is obliged to presume some- 
what upon the inexperience of his readers. As a rule, it 
may be said that all kinds of herbaceous plants, such as 
Carnations, Phloxes, Petunias, Verbenas, Snap-dragons, 
and all similar kinds having stems bearing leaves, may 
be more or less readily propagated by cuttings of the 
tender or half-ripened shoots, placed in frames or under 
a bell glass, where the air will be somewhat confined and 
tnoist, while at the same time a moderately high tempera- 
ture can be secured. In temperate climates this mode of 
propagation may be practised with success in ordinary 
hot-bed frames, without bottom or artificial heat, during 
the summer months. 

The soft-wooded greenhouse plants, such as Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Lophospermums, Begonias, etc., may be in- 
creased under the same conditions, as well as many of the 
more succulent kinds, like the Ageratums, Alternan- 
theras, Alyssums and Coleuses ; but a propagating house, 
built especially for such purposes, is always preferable to 
cheaper structures of this kind:, because of the facilities 
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afforded for controlling the temperature in our change- 
able climate. In making cuttings of soft-wooded and 
herbaceous plants, it is always best to cut through close 
under a joint or bud, although there are kinds which 
strike root so readily that it will make very little or no 
difference where or how the stems are divided. The 
leaves on the lower part of the cutting — that part td be 
buried in the sand or soil — must be removed, else they 
iire likely to decay and increase the danger of what is 
termed '^ damping off." It may also be advisable in some 
cases to remove a part of each leaf on the cutting, espe- 
cially if the leaves are large and soft ; but with most 
plants propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, the 
terminal leaves may be left intact. 

In the application of water to such cuttings, the propa- 
gator must ever depend upon his own observations and 
judgment. The cuttings must not be allowed to flag for 
want of moisture, neither should the atmosphere in the 
frames be kept constantly saturated. Ventilation must 
also be attended to, and more air admitted as the cuttings 
advance in growth and in the production of roots, than 
when first placed in the frames or under bell glasses. 
Cuttings of the hardy and half-hardy herbaceous plants, 
duch as Carnations, Phloxes and Hollyhocks, do not re- 
quire so high a temperature to insure the production of 
roots as those of the Coleus, Acanthus, Achimenes, Bego- 
nias and other kinds, natives of tropieal climates. There 
are usually more cuttings lost by attempting to force 
their growth by a high temperature than in keeping it 
too low. 

. In propagating bulbous, tuberous, and other plants with 
large, fleshy roots, it should be kept in mind that no 
great amount of moisture is required until the leaves have 
been produced and growth has fairly begun. They all 
have their seasons of growth and of rest, and this natural 
l^bit — ^as we may term it — has been acquired through 
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tho influence of the climate of the region in which they 
have lived for an unknown number of centuries. Some 
kinds of plants seem to submit more readily to artificial 
conditions than others, but the most satisfactory results 
will usually be secured by keeping very near to nature in 
dealing with the plants of any country or clime. 

Acanthacece (Acanthus Family).— Mostly tropical herbs; a fc^ 
climbers, as in T7mnbergiaj but the most highly prized belong to tho 
^enus AcanthuSy these being large, stately, ornamental perennials, much 
admired for their beautiful foliage. Yory useful plants for bedding out 
in summer. Propagated by seeds sown under glass, or by division of 
the roots while the plants ai*e in a semi-dormant condition in f aU or 
winter. 

Amarantacece (Amaranth Family).— A large family; mostly low 
annual herbs ; a few shrubs, and only a few genera considered worthy 
of cultivation, and among those are the well known Amarantus, CdO" 
sia, Gomphrena, AlternarUhera, and Ii'esinc or AcJiyranthes. The species 
of the two last named genera are perennials, and of which there are 
many varieties in cultivation, valued for their handsomely colored foli- 
age. To insure a perpetuation of the bright color and variegation of tho 
leaves, the plants should be propagated by cuttings taken from stock 
plants kept over for the purpose. Cuttings taken off in Mai-ch and 
April will usually become sufficiently sti'ong and well supplied with 
roots for planting out later in spring. 

Antaryllidacece (Amaryllis FamUy).— A very large family of ele- 
gant ornamental plants, mostly bulbous, but a few, such as the A^ave 
(American Aloe) have stems and large fleshy roots. The most famlUar 
genera are the Amaryllis, Crinum, I\incratium, NareissuSf OalarUhus 
(Snowdrop), Stppeatti'um, and Ilanrnanthus, A few, such as tho NareU' 
sua and OcUarUhuSj arc hardy, but they arc mainly greenhouse plants. 
New varieties are raised from seeds, and as these are rather fleshy they 
should not be covered very deep, especially if soil is used for this pur- 
pose. I have had excellent success by scattering the seed over the 
surface of leaf mold, and then spreading over them a few shreds of 
moss, covering aU with a beU glass or a pane of window glass laid flat 
on the top of the seed-pan or pot. The young plants may be potted off 
as soon as they are large enough to be readily handled. All of tho dif- 
ferent genera require a deep rich soil with good drainage, whether cul- 
tivated in pots or in the garden. Varieties are propagated by offsets, 
which are usually produced in great abundance, although in a few kinds 
the old bulbs produce buds rather slowly and sparingly. 

ApoeynacecB (Dogbane FamUy).— A famUy composed of trees, erect 
and twining shrubs, aad many low herbs, mostly containing on acrid, 
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polsonoos Joke. 'Iliecoiiunoi]01eiiider(JV>rIu»i), iBBiTBU-JniowneTep- 
eTeen ahrab beloDging to thia famil;. Amons the low herbaceous and 
evergreen gCDe^^ the Aj)ocya>im (Indian Hemp), Anuonla, and Finca 
(Periwinkle), are common border ornamental plants. Propag[al«d by 
cutting* and dlvldons of the clumps or stools In spring. 

Ar«Ulete or AraceiB (Arum Family).— A large order of herbaceoni 
perennisl plants with tuberous rhizmnce. The most f amlUar genera In 
enltlTation are Alcuxula, AmoTphophallia, Anthnriam, Caladium, CoCoca- 
tia (Tanya), imfadxicMa, and Blchardia (Calla). The Bowers are very 
mfaiute, nnlseiaal or perfect, produced on a central organ called a spar- 
dlT, and tbU aiuTOumlod by a large spathe, which is eomctlmea— us to 
tbo Anwrplu^>baUia iiifi<r(— two leet or more In diameter, and omlting a 



Fig. 105.— coiAKusii BBOcixmk, 

most disagreeable odor. The rhizomes of some ol the genera contain aa 
acrid watery Juice, as In the wild Indian Turnip {Aritcemd), while in 
oUiers, sncb as the Oolocaiia aeulenla, they ore edible when cooked. 
This cdibto spodcs la known In our Southern States, where it has become 
naturalized, as the Tanya. It is lately employed as a bedding-ont 
plant In the Northom States, the leaves growing to an Immense ^e, and 
the general habit and form of the plant is shown Id figure 105. The 
Siefiardia or Colla Lily, as it is called, is a well-known and common 
window and greenhouse plant. The Caiadiums are what may be termed 
hot-honse plants, reqairing a high tcmperatnre and moiat atmosphere to 
Insure the fnU devetopment of their briUiant colored and faftDdBomely 
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Vatiogated leayes. The JHffenbaehim arc of a more stockj growth than 
the CaJtadiitma, the large leaves springing from a central fleshy stemj 
which In some species is six to eight feet long. This genus possesses a 
very poisonous acrid juice, and the propagator should bear this in mind 
when dividing the plants or removing the leaves. The Anthuriums are 
perhaps the most showy of the family, on account of the inmiense size 
of the bract-like spathe, which bend backward instead of folding around 
the spadix, as In the common Calla aad others. All members of this 
family are moisture-loving plants, and need a copious supply, especially 
when growing rapidly. Propagated by seed, and by divisions of the 
corms, or the naturally produced offsets. Some of the genera throw off 
small tubers in large numbers, others few ; but on all old and strong 
tubers, small buds may be found wliich may be cut out when the plants 
are at rest, and It placed in gentle heat will usually produce roots from 
around the crown or eyes. Seeds of the Calla will usually produce 
blooming plants under favorable conditions in a twelvemontti, but for 
those of some of the other genera, two to three years are requhred from 
seed to obtain even plants of moderate size. 

Begoniacew (Begonia Family). — A small family, and only one genus 
in cultivation, and that the Begonia ; but of this there are at least thi*ee 
hundred sx)ecies and an innumerable number of garden hybrids and 
varieties. The Begonias are mostly succulent herbaceous or somewhat 
woody-stemmed plants, with unequal-sided leaves, which no doubt sug« 
gested the common name of ^^ Elephant's Ear." In some of the species 
the roots are very thick and fleshy, in others, distinctly tuberous. The 
flowers are usually showy, sometimes of enormous size, and of various 
colors — ^white, rose, scarlet, yellow, and all intermediate shades. Seeds 
minute, but produced in great abundance. One species, the B, boco' 
trana, has an herbaceous annual stem, at the base of which small bulb^ 
lets ai'e produced, and these should be kept dry during the summer 
inonths and forced into growth during the winter. All the Begonias are 
of easy culture, thriving in a warm greenhouse. Beadily and rapidly 
propagated by seed, and by cuttings of the stems and leaves. The mi- 
nute seeds should be sown on the surface of light soil or pulverized 
charcoal and moss, and not covered with soil, but the boxes or pans 
covered with a pane of window glass or a common bell glass. Water 
should be given freely and often through a fine rose syringe or atomizer, 
and the temperature kept at about sixty degrees, or slightly above. 

Boraginacete (Borage Family). — ^Mostiy rough, hairy, annual and 
perennial herbaceous plants. Some, like the common Gomfrey {Syrn^ 
phytttm)j with thick fleshy roots containing a mucilaginous juice. The 
genera most highly valued are Anehuaa, Mertenaia (Lungwort), Ifdiotro* 
pium (Heliotrope), Myosotia (Forget-me-not), and Symphytum (Comfrey). 
The different species and varieties of the Anehusa and Symphytum are 
usually propagated by division of the clumps or cuttings of the roots, 
and the others by seeds or cuttings of the tender shoots. 
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BromeliacetB (Pine-Apple Family).~The most familiar genera of 
thia Family are Ananaaaa (Pine-apple), j£chmea, B'dberg'M, BromeUay and 
TUlajidaia, one of the species of the IfUter being the well Isnown Spanish 
moss of Florida and other parts of the Sonth. The Ananassa or Pine- 
apple is the most important genus in this family, and now exists in both 
its wild and cultivated state in all the waimer or tropical countries of 
America. There are a number of varieties in cultivation, and all are 
propagated by cutUngs made ot^ the sprouts which naturally spring up 
around the base of the main stem. When the fruit is cut off the sprouts 
appear in more or less abundance, and these are slipped off and planted 
in sand where they can be given bottom heat. The j^^chmcas, BUbergias^ 
and Bromdias are readily propagated in the same way, all rcquhing a 
rather high temperature and abundance of water to insure vigorous 
growth and free blooming plants. When at rest they need but just suf- 
ficient moisture to prevent slirivclUng. 

CktctacecB (Cactus Family). — An immense order or family of snccn-* 
lent or fleshy plants, mostly destitute of true leaves, the functions of 
these useful organs on other plants beiug performed by the green rind 
of the columnar, flattened, or other shaped stems and branches. These 
plants are most abundant in the warmer regions of North and South 
America, but some of the species grow at high altitudes in the tropics, 
and others extend fai* northward, where they are subjected to a temper- 
ature many degrees below zero in winter. The most popular and best 
kno^vn genera are Cereus, Mammilaria, Mdocactus, Epiphylluniy Echino^ 
cactus, PhyUocactuSy Opunilay and Pcrcslda, We have no family of plants 
that thrive under neglect nor respond more fuUy to good care than the 
Cactuses. They all need moisture while growing, and veiy little or none 
at an white at rest. There are many species found in the higher regions 
of the West and South that withstand a temperature of ten or more 
deorees below zero in their native habitats, where rains seldom fall in 
winter, and yet these same species arc quickly destroyed by slight freez' 
ing in a moist climate or atmosphere. Cactuses from the cool and ele- 
vated regions of New Mexico, Arizona and Old Mexico should not bo 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun when cultivated in our Atlantic 
States, as the heat is often much greater than it is in their native habi- 
tats, and shade during the middle of the da;^ should always be given to 
plants placed outdoors dming the summer months. I^opagation is 
effected by seeds, cuttings, and grafting. Seeds are rarely employed 
except fur producing new varieties, but cuttings of the species and 
yarieties with columnar and branching stems strike root very readily if 
placed in sand or any light, loose soil. The cuttings should be watered 
very sparingly until they are well supplied with roots. The small globu- 
lar Melon and Hedgehog Cactuses are usually propagated by removing 
the small sprouts appearing at. the base or sides of the old plants. Graft- 
ing the smaller species, such as the Crab Cactuses {EpiphyUimk), on the 
stronger, upright^owing species, is extensively practised by florists, and 
with great success. The stocks usually recommended are the Pmskia 
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ahd Oereia for the EpiphyUuma, and the smiiller, globular-ehapod gfcnera. 
For many years I have employed the Cereua tpe^iosHmus as a stock for 
the yarieties of Crab Cactus {EpiphyUum trunattum), and the plants 
appear to thrive as well as on other and stronger-growing stocks.- In 
grafting, all that Is necessary is to place the fresh cut surface of the cion 
against a similar surface of the stock, and keep the two in contact until 
a union is formed. When small species, like the Crab Cactuses, are 
grafted, it is best to use a wedge-shaped cion and insert it into a cleft at 
the top of the stock, then thrust a sliver of pine wood through both cion 
and stock, or in other words, pin them together. A sharp, strong spine 
of a cactus will answer for a pin, and this may be left in place until a 
firm union is formed, and then withdrawn with a pair of nippers. In 
grafting the small globular-shaped species on stocks of the tBll-growing 
kind, scoop out a little of the pulpy matter from the top of the stock, 
then set the freshly cut cion in this depression and tie it firmly in place. 
The soil for Cactuses should be made up of rather coarse materials, such 
as partly decomposed sods, with plenty of drainage when grown in pots. 

Campanttlaeece (Bellfiower Family). — A family of herbs and sub- 
shinibs. The genus most highly piized and best known is the Campa^ 
ntUa or Bellfiower. Flowers mostly blue or white, with intermediate 
shades. There are annual, biennial, and perennial species, the latter 
being most extensively cultivated, as they are nearly all quite hardy and 
thrive in any good garden solL Bcadily propagated by seed sown in 
frames, or in the open ground in spring, and by divisions of the roots. 

Capparidacece (Caper Family).— Herbs and shrubs, rarely trees, 
distributed throughout the warmer regions of both hemispheres. There 
are twenty-three genera, and nearly or quite three hundred species. The 
best known genera are CapparU, Cleome, and Cratawa, The latter yields 
the curious Garlic Pear (C, Tapia), of Central America, a tree growing 
to the height of thirty to forty feet. CapparU spinosa^ native of the 
Levant, yields the well-known Caper of commerce, while several species 
of Cioonie arc culdvatod in greenhouses for their flowers. AU readily 
propagated by seed, or cuttings of the young, tender shoots planted in 
sand under glass. 

jCaryophyltncesB (Pink'Famlly).--A very largo family of low-grow- 
ing herbs, consisting of annuals, biennials, and perennials. The most 
interesting genera are Dianthua, Lychnis, SUene, and Gerastlum. Tht 
common Carnations {IHanthits CaryophyUus), especially the monthly or 
perpetual bloomers, have become exceedingly poptilar of late years and 
are now extensively cultivated by florists, as they bloom most freely 
during the winter months. They succeed best in a cool greenhouse, or 
pits where the temperature can be kept at about sixty degrees during 
the day, and not much below forty-five at night. The plants are almost 
hardy, but require a moderate heat to develop the fiower buds. Fropa* 
gated by layers and cuttings, and new varieties are raised from seed. 
Cuttings strike root so freely that this is the usual mode of propagation. 
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They Bhoiild be taken off late in winter or early spring and planted Is 
pure sand imder glass, Imt they do not require a high temperatare or a 
very copious supply of water while the roots are being produced. A 
temperature of sixty degrees will insure the production of roots, and 
with IsBs danger of IJie cuttings damping oil than if exposed to a higher 
temperature. The cuttings should be from two to three incbes long, 
the base cut just below a joint, and the leaves from the lower part 
removed, wliile those above are shortened to about one>half their orig* 
inal leng^. Carnation cuttings will usually strike root very readily in 
an ordinary greenhouse, without placing them in close frames or where 
they will receive bottom heat. It is well to shade the cuttings, or pro- 
tect them from the direct rays of the sun, for a few days after planting. 
A few spe'cies of Cerastium (Mouse-ear Chickweed) are cultivated in 
greenhouses, and others for edgings of beds in summer or as border 
plants. The same may be said of Lychnis and SUeneSy and all are readily 
propagated by seeds, cuttings, or division of the roots. 

CtstacecB (Cifttus or Rock Rose Family). — ^A small order of elegant 
shrubs or sub-shrubs, with veiy showy flowers of various colors, from 
pure white to purple and yellow. The best known genera are Cistua and 
Hdianthemum. There are many species and varieties of Cistus in culti- 
vation, some of them quite hardy in our Northern States ; others are 
tender, requiring the temperature of a cool greenhouse in winter. The 
flowers are very handsome, but seldom last more than one day ; conse- 
quently are of little value for cutting or using in bouquets. The HeUan» 
themums are very similar to the Rock Rose in general appearance, but 
not usually of as strong and robust habit. Some of the species are 
annuals, but there are many half shrubby perennials. Propagated by 
seeds, division of the clumps, and by green cuttings planted under glass 
and treated as usual with such cuttings. 

Commelinaei9tJB (Spiderwort Family).— A large and widely distrib- 
uted family of herbaceous plants, mo3tly tropical. Only a few genera 
in cultivation, and the two most deserving attention are Commdlna and 
Tradeteantia. Tho latter is usually represented in gardens by the very 
common Spiderwort {T. Virginica), and in greenhouses by several varie- 
ties of the Stiiped-leaved Spiderwort {T. zet^rlna). The Commdinaa are 
only occasionally cultivated ; a few species are grown in greenhouses 
for bedding out in summer, and among these there are several tuber- 
ous-rooted kinds, which should be lifted in the fall and stored in a dry, 
warm place until spring. All readily propagated by seeds and divisions, 
and the trailing kinds by cuttmgs and layers. 

Compositte (Composite Family).— This Is the most extendve family 
of the entire vegetable kingdom, containing between seven and eight 
hundred genera, and fully ten thousand species. They are mostly 
herbs, but a few being shrubs ; the flowers, collected in a head on s 
common receptacle, usually surrounded by an involucre bract, as seen 
in the couunon Sunflower,^ Artichoke and single Zinnia. The genera 
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«l(Hie «re far too nnmerouB to name here, and I can only menUon a feir 
ol the most important aad valaabte among; the herbaceous perennialB. 
A8l«r— only a few perennial epecies are cultivateil The popular annual 
China MieT Is a dillittephia. ArkmMa—oiHj one species ia at special 
valne, and Uiat the A. Abiin(/tium (Wormwood), a low-growlnf, hardy 
plant, poeaesdng some medicinal properties, and another is largely used 
-for fliTOiing the French Uquonr known as abrinthe. Anthemit tuibilit Is 
the'well-known garden herb, Chamomile. ArhOlea, or Sneezeworts, are 
InoBtly low perennial weeds, but a few are handsome border plants, and 
A, riarmiea pUru> has pretty double white Bowers. Antennariat are 
known as ETerlaating, and one— the Pearl; 
BverlaaUng— is extcnsWely cultivated In 
Europe, and the Qowors dried tor winter \ 
bouqnetB. LUUrit, of which there are 
man; bard; indigenous species, are best 
known in cnltiTatloa ' under the name ot 
Biasing Star. They are tall-growing 
plants, with rather tlilck and woody eorms 
or tubera at the bascot the atema. Arnica | 
and /nirfa(Elccampttiie)i are genera yield- 1 
Ing medicinal properties more or leas lo 
repute. OaiUardia and Otaanla are sbowy 
greenhonso plants, also employed for bed- 
ding out in summer. These plants are 
Kdsed from eeeds, or by divisions of the 
roots and cuttings of the yomig shoots. 
All of the hardy genera are most readil; 
propt^ated by division. ChrytaHlAemum 
has of late years become one of the most 
popnlar genera in the family, especially 
tbe Chinese species (C Indieum). Propa- 
gation ma; be eSocted b; seeds, cuttings, 
dlvleions or Backers. Varieties can only 
by perpetuated by the last three modes. 
Cuttings of the young shoots strike root 
very readily under glass and with mod- 
erate heat, and the plants requlio only ^^S- ltl6' 
good, rich soil, plenty ot molstare, and oairrisa thb dihul 
plenty of room in which to cipaniL There are now more than a thou- 
sand named varieties of Chinese and Japanese Chrysanthemums In cul- 
tivation, and scores of new ones are brought forward every season. The 
Dahlia Is another very popular genns ot the Composite Family of plants. 
There are but tew distinct species, but an Imoicnso number of colli vatcd 
varieties. Flowers nsnally very lai^ and showy, and of many shades 
of color ; roots tuberous, several tubers usually attached to the base ot 
Uie stem, and the eyes or buds always at the apei of each tuber, or on 
the stem. Tbe moat ueual mode of propagation Is by dividing the clump 
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xit tubers, care being; taken to preMrre at least one eye or bad on eacb. 
This dividing is done in spring, the tubers liaving been kept in a wann, 
dry place over winter. To multiply scarce Yarieties, tho tubers may be 
potted, and as the sprouts push they may be slipped off and treated as 
cuttings, planting in sand or light soil, where they will receive a little 
bottom beat. When roots have formed in the cutUngs they should be 
placed singly in small pots. Cuttings made of either the side or termi- 
nal shoots, taken from large plants, strike root very readily under glass. 
Grafting is sometimes practised, a small piece of a tiiber answering for 
a stock, the cion being inserted as shown in figure 106, and held in place 
with a ligature of bass or fine twine. The grafted tuber is then planted 
in a frame and given the same care and attention as usually bestowed 
upon cuttings. 

ConvolvtUacete (Morning Glory or Convolvulus Family).— A famUy 
of half a dozen or more genera, but nearly seven hundred species. The 
common Morning Gloiy (IpomcBd), and Quamodit (Cypress Vine), are 
well-known annual climbers of this family. A few genera, such as the 
Cttscuia (Dodder), and CalysUgia (Bindweed), are weeds which liave 
become intolerable nuisances in many localities. The Sweet Potato 
{Jpomeea hataUu), is the most valuable member of the family, although 
there are many other species of the same genus that are extensively cul- 
tivated for ornamental purposes. Tho perennial, tuberous-rooted species 
are propagated from sprouts, which are forced out In great abundance 
by placing the tubers in a hot-bed, or where they wUl receive gentle 
bottom heat. The sprouts, when a few inches long, are pulled off and 
planted out separately. This is the usual mode of propagating the 
varieties of the Sweet Potatoes, but this and other perennial species may 
be multiplied by cuttings of the vines, taken off at almost any time dur- 
ing the summer. 

Crassulacece (Orpine Family).— A large family composed princi- 
pally of .succulent herbs. There is about a dozen genera and several 
hundred species. The best known are BryophyUum, Craasula, Seduniy 
Jtocliea and Senipervitmm, The common House Leek (Sempervivum teeto^ 
rum) is a familiar and good representative of the family, and while the 
other genera may not be as hardy or as difficult to kill out,* still they 
may be readily propagated by divisions, or cuttings of leaves and stems. 

Crnciferece (Mustard Family). — ^A large order containing many 
kinds of useful and edible, as well as ornamental plants. There are 170 
genera and nearly 1,200 species. Many of our common garden yeg- 
etables, such as Cabba(;e, Cauliflower, Cress, Horseradish, Mustard and 
Turnip, belong to this family, but the propagation of these plants Is too 
familiar to all cultivators to be repeated here. Among the ornamental 
genera, tho following are worthy of some attention : Arabia (Rock 
Cress), Alyssum (Sweet Alyssum), Iberis (Candytuft), GMeranthua (Wall- 
flower), Hesperii (Garden Bocket), and MaUhiola (Stock or GiUiflower). 
lliese, however, are all easily propagated by seeds, divisions, or from 
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mtttings of the young shoots, planted in an ordinary greenhooflc, or 
nnder a frame during the Bummer months. 

Curcubitaceee (Gourd or Cucumber Family).— A family of succu- 
lent, climbing or trailing plants, furnished with solitary lateral tendrils. 
They are mostly annuals, and many of the genera yield large and 
delicious fruit, such as the Melons ; others are cultivated for ornament, 
such as the small Gourds and the Bryonias ; the Litter are greenhouse 
perennials with tuberous roots. Propagated by seed, layers, and the 
tuberous rooted species by division of the tubers when in a dormant 
state. 

Cycadacece (Cycas Family).— A family of small, Palm-like plants, 
closely related to the conifers, the male flowers being in cones, and the 
female consisting only of ovules on the edges of what may be termed 
abnormal leaves. There are nine genera, aU tropical or sub-tropical. 
The Sago Palm {Oyeas t'evolvta) and the Coontie {Zamia integrifolia)^ of 
Florida, are familiar representatives of this family. Propagated by seed, 
but mostly by suckers or sprouts that spring up about the stems of old 
plants. 

Ct/peracedp- (Sedge Family).— A large family of low, grass-like, 
mostly perennial plants, with minute flowers in spikes or heads. Only 
a few of the genera are of horticultural value, and among these Carexy 
CyperuSj Papyrus and Scirpua are the best known. The Cyperus eseu- 
lentus is the well-known Chuf a, the small tubers of which are quite sweet 
and edible, sometimes cultivated for feeding swine and sheep. The 
Variegated Hush ( Cyperus altemifolius variegatus) is a handsome peren- 
nial greenhouse plant. Dnipyrus arUiquorum is supposed to be the Bul- 
rush of the l^ilc, from which paper was flrst made. It is in common 
cultivation in greenhouses. All the genera require an abundance of 
moisture. Pi'opagated by division 'of the roots or tubers, and by seeds. 

Dioscoreacece (Yam Family). — ^A family of twining herbs and 
shrubs, mostly natives of tropical climates, and the larger proportion 
producing tubers, used as food the same as the common potato. Dioscorca 
sativa, is the common ynm of the West Indies, and D. hatatas is the 
Chinese yam or potato, introduced into this country about thirty years 
ago, and highly extoUed as a tuber likely to supersede the common 
potato ; but while the tubers are of excellent quality, they penetrate the 
earth so deeply that it costs more to dis: them than they are worth. 
This species is now cultivated as a hardy climbing ornamental vine, 
its thick leaves making it an excellent climber, while its dull-looking 
flowei's are so fragrant that it is offered by some as the '*■ Cinnamon 
vine." All readily propagated by dividing tiie roots or tubers, and by 
cuttings of the stems. Some of the species produce small aerial tubers 
in the axils of the leaves, and these are utilized in their propagation. 

iyro»evacece (Sundew Family).— A small family of low annual and 
perennial bog-herbs, with flowers consisting of from four to eight 
persistent sepals, and a similar number of petals. Leaves variable, 
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4>fteii tnisOy fringed. There are six genera, and about a hundred 
species in this family. The best known genera are DUmcea, I>ro$era and 
DroeophyUum. The Dionaa nvuelpula is a natiye of the low peat bogs 
near Wilmington, N. C, and has long been known under the common 
name of ** Venus's Fly-trap/' from the way the leaves close np and 
catch flies and insects which may alight on the inner surface of the 
expanded leaves. Only one species of this genera is known, but of the 
J)roaera there ara about ten known, one half native of our Southern 
States, and the other of Australia. They possess the same irritability 
as the DUmosay catching small insects. The Dn>aophyUum lusUanieum 
is a greenhouse shrub, native of Southern Europe and Africa, but its 
leaves and hairs are not sensitive to the touch. It is propagated by 
cuttings, but the species of the two first named genera may be propar 
gated by seed or by divisions. They thrive best in light, peaty soils, or in 
beds composed prtncipally of Sphagnum moss from the swamps. 

Fllices (Fem Family). — ^An Immense order, of about seventy-flye 
genera, and nearly, or quite, 2,500 species. They are mostly perennial 
herbs, with creeping or ascending root-stocks, a few climbing, others 
shrubby or arborescent. Ferns are most abundant in warm, moist 
climates, but there are many low growing species, extending far into 
the colder regions of nearly all parts of the world. The leaves, or 
fronds as they are usually termed, are tufted or alternate on the root- 
stocks ; some arc simple, but the larger proportion we compound and 
variously divided ; and the segments, plnnas and pinnules are widely 
variable in numbers, ^ize and forms. Ferns are called flowerless plants, 
because the organs of fructification are microscopic, and the spores, 
which answer the same purpose as seeds in the higher order of plants, 
are usually collected in masses, or a sortM, on the under side of the 
fronds, as in the common wild Addec's Tongue ferns ( Ophioglossums and 
Botrychiunia). The propagation of ferns is usually affected by varying 
the mode in accord with the different habits of the numerous sub- 
families and genera. The most common one is by divisions of the 
creeping rhizomes, or by the little bulbils forming naturally on the 
fronds of some of the genera, such as in the Aspleniuma, The best 
time to divide the rhizomes, or those kinds growing in small slender 
clumps with thread-like roots, is just before growth commences, and 
while the plants are in a semi-dormant state. Taken as a family, the 
ferns need a great amount of water both over-head and at their roots, 
but what is usually called stagnant moisture at the roots is highly 
injurious, consequently good free drainage is of the utmost importance. 
Propagation by spores is always an interesting mode, even when not 
necessary for the purpose of obtaining a stock of plants, because of the 
chances afforded of producing new varieties ; and when a number of 
different species are grown together in the same house, variations from 
normal types may be more pronounced than where only a few or a single 
species is cultivated. In preparing seed pans, or boxes, for the recei)- 
tion of the spores, cover the bottom with broken pots or pieces of brick. 
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sud over these place old, bolt-decomposed sod, then fill up with a 
mlztiue of fine leaf-molil and silver sand. Smooth the surface, uid 
make It as level as possible, then scatter 
the spores and leave them without any cov- 
ering of soil or other material Set a bell 
glass over the seed pan, or, if deep enough, 
a pane of window glass laid flat on tbe top 
of the pan or box will answer equally as 
well. Water most be applied by placing 
the bottom of the seed pan in a shallow 
saucer or other vessol, leaving it In thU 
portion until the water rises to the surface 
of tbe Eoil within ; then remove It. Watei^ 
Ing overhead la not practicable until tbe 
pluits appear, except It be applied with au 
atomizer. Tbe frond from which the spores 
are to be obtained should be cut when the 
sort begin to turn brown, and by pas^g 

Fig. i(jr.-™....Dmo. "f/S^" °",' "»" • '" 'r.?,"l!' 

rubbed ofl. Lay away the frond In tbo 

shade lor two or three days, then scatter tbe spores in the seed pan bj 

holding Qie irond over it, and snapping the back with thumb and finger. 

When the young plants appear, and are large enough to be removed 

safely, ihoy should be pricked off 

in Binall clumpH, and lilljid out on 

(he point of a knife. When of the 

size shown In figure 107 they may 

be potted off separately, using small 

thumb pots for the purpose. It Is 

well to keep them in the bouse, ^ 

where they will be shaded aud In 

a close atmosphere, until they ore 

well established. 

FttmartaceiB (Fumitory Fam- 
ilyj.^A small order of herbaceouD 
plants, closely related t« tho Poppy 
Family {Htpaucraeete), and b; some 
botanists considered as ouly a tilbo 
of the latter. The mcst interesUng 
genns in the family is i>iornf i-a. Tills 
genos contains several hardy peren- 
nial species of omameutal plants, 
a few indigenous to tbe United 
States, such as D. cueullaria (Dutchman's Breeches) and S. Ckmadenait 
(Squirrel-corn) ; but the most showy and valuable epedes is the J>. 
^edabilia {Bleeding Heart), brought from Northern China. This Is 
truly one of the most graceful as well as beautltul hardy herbaceous 
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planto In cnltlyatioD, and a uniyenal favorite. It is readily propagated 
by divisioii of the large clamps of fleshy roots, or by cuttings of tba 
succulent stems, planted either in frames, or in a shady place in tba 
open ground. Cuttings of the blooming stems, taken Just aa tba 
flowers begin to drop off, root quite readily in the open air, if water Ja 
applied freely during dry weather. Of the other genera very few are 
cultiyated, although some of the perennial Corydalis are occasionally 
seen in botanical collections and private gardens. All readily propa- 
gated by seed and cuttings of the succulent stems. 

OenHanaoeiB (Gentian Family).~Mostly smooth annual, biennial 
or perennial herbs, a colorless bitter Juice being a characteristic of the 
entire order. Of the forty-nine genera of tills family, a very small 
number are represented in gardens and greenhouses. The most popular 
of all are the true Gentians {Oeniiana\ and some of the very best of 
these resist all attempts to domesticate them. The best mode of propa- 
gation is by seed, and this had better be scattered in what may be 
termed a ^' wild garden,** and the plants left undisturbed. The peren- 
nial species, however, may be raised in seed pans or frames, and the 
plants transplanted when large enough for handling ; but the slow 
growth of seedling Gentians will try the patience of the most persever- 
ing of propagators. 

OeraniacetB (Greranium Family). — A large order of about twenty 
genera and over seven hundred species, widely distributed tlironghout 
the temperate and semi-tropical regions of the whole world. The most 
familiar genera are the Geraniunij IHargonium, Trcpoeoliim and Oxalis, 
The latter, however, belong to a distinct tnbe—Oxalideaf—ot the order 
Geraniacca. The true Geraniums are rather sparingly represented 
among cultivated plants ; the most popular species and varieties that 
are commonly called geraniums are really Pelargoniums, such as tho 
Zonale, BosoHSCcnted, Nutmeg, Oak-leaved, Tvy-leaved, Scarlets and 
Tricolors ; but as the species have become so intermingled by kyliild- 
izing and crossing under cultivation, it is now very difficult to determino 
tho true parents of any of the older varieties. The Pelargoniums aro 
all perennials, and more or less shrubby. New varieties are raised from 
seed, which may be sown as soon as ripe, or preserved for several 
months and then sown in rather light soil and covered with fine earth 
sifted over them to the depth of not more than one-eighth of an inch. 
The seeds usually germinate readily in a temperature of 60 to 70 
degrees, and as soon as the plants have produced a second or third 
X>^r of leaves they should be removed from the seed pans and potted 
separately. With few exceptions, all the varieties in cultivation are 
readily propagated by cuttings, made of the young succulent shoots, 
planted in sand in an ordinary cool greenhouse ; a veiy high tem- 
perature is not desirable for cuttings of Pelargoniums. One or two 
good leaves should be left on the catting ; but with very scarce and 
rare varieties single-eye cuttings may be used, making these of rather 
firm and mature shoots. Boot cuttings may also be utilized in multi- 
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plying choice yaiieties, taking the roots of large and rather mattira 
plants for this purpose. Cuttings of either thfi shoots or roots may be 
made at any or all seasons, if giren the protection of a house or of an 
ordinary garden frame covered with glazed sash. Of the genus OxdHSf 
there are are a large number of species, some natives of cold climates 
and, of course, quite hardy, as with our common Wood Sorrel (O. Ace- 
toseUa) ; others are tender and cultivated in greenhouses. There are 
several bulbous or tuberous-rooted species ; and at least two, found in 
South America, are cultivated for their edible tubers. All are readily 
propagated by seed, divisions of the roots and tubers. 

Gesneriaeem (Gesneria Family). — A large family of tropical 
herbs and shrubs, rarely trees ; often growing from scaly tubers. 
Flowers with sowewhat irregular corollas ; the corolla tube often 
elongated or tube-shax)ed. Mostly very showy conservatory plants, re* 
quiring a high temperature and a moist atmosphere during their season 
of most rapid growth. The most familiar genera are : Achimenes^ 
Oemeria and Gloxinia, The seeds of all these genera are very minute, 
and should be sown on the surface of very light soil, then covered only 
with a bell glass and water applied with an atomizer, or through a fine 
rose on a watering pot or syringe. The seed requires a high tempera- 
ture and a constant supply of moisture ; and the young plants need to 
be handled with great care in transplanting, and kept shaded and moist 
until well established. Yaileties of Achimenea may be readily propa- 
gated by means of the small corm produced at the base of their stems, 
or by cuttings of any portion of their stems, planted in light soil or in 
sand, then giving plenty of moisture overhead, and a high temperature. 
The larger number of the species of Cfemeria in cultivation are tuberous- 
rooted and herbaceous, and they are propagated by dividing the tubers 
and by cuttings of the stems, taken when somewhat mature or hard- 
ened off after blooming. Gloxinias are low — almost, or quite stemless^ 
herbs, with very large soft leaves and showy flowers of many colors. 
Seedlings bloom the first year, and varieties ore readily multiplied by 
cutting^ of the leaves, or from the young sprouts as they push from 
the old tubers in spring. 

OramineiB (Grass Family). —An immense order, and a large number 
of the genera of the greatest importance to man, not only yielding the 
bread materials of the world, but supplying the most valuable of our 
domesticated animals with food. The cercalia. Wheat, Rye, Oats, Rice, 
Sorghum and Indian Com, are annual grasses, while the Tropical Sugar 
Cane, the giant Bamboo of Asia, and many of the larger ornamental 
species are perennials. The cultivation and propagation of all the more 
useful genera are so well known that they may be omitted here. It may 
not, however, be generally known among cultivators that the Arundo, 
Bambusa, JkndrocdUunia, and other closely allied genera, may be almost 
or quite as readily propagated by cuttings of the stems as the Saccharum 
Ojfflcinarum^ or TVopical Sugar Cane. This mode is preferable to the 
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Mtiul one of dlrldiiif the roots for peipetnatftis gnuei vlth yOiegttM 

-r I:Hdae«m (Iris Fomllj).— A modentcl; Urge order of monoco^le- 
dODon* perennial bertM, the stems and leaves rising fram somewbat 
fleshy root stocks, bnlbs or tnbers. Flowers showy, and of many forms 
and colors. In termloal spikes, corymbs, or loose panicles. This famllj 
Is extendvely represented In ^vdens by such genera as CVoeiu, Oladio- 
liu, Irit, Ixia, Hirdanthut and Tiffridia, All are readily propagst?d by 
seeds, bnt this mode U rarely practised except tor the pnrpose o( pro- 
ducing new varieties. The seeds should be sown In boxes or small pots, 
using light, triable soU ; the plaats ore tbon placed in frames or kept in 
a greenhouse nntll tlie plants are lort^ enough to be safely set oat in 
the open ground. Tender species 
mnst, of course, be protected in win- 
ter, either by lifting; the plants and 
storing tbem In a cellar, in pits, or 
In some eimilar place where they 
will not !« frozen. The different 
species of CrocnB dhobUj multiply 
Tei7 rapIJl; by the natural increase 
of the bulbs or corme. The GladlO' 
luses multiply less rapidly, as a new 
bulb is only formed at the base of 
each stem, or set of leaves ariiiing 
from the buds or eyes on the old or 
parent bulb, and while there may be 
many of these bads on its surface, the 
larger proportion remain dormant, 
two or thi«e of the strongest posh- 
Ing Into growth. In addition to the 
bnds on the upper surface of a Gla- 
Flg. 109.— OLlDIOtna bulb dlolus bulb, there arc neually pro- 
WITH BUiaiLS ATTicBBD. duced B large number of bnlhila at- 

tached to the bane of tbe old bulb, as 
shown bi figure 109. These small bulba or " spawn," as they ore some- 
Mmea called, are eitenBively employed in propagaiJng choice varieties. 
Tbey should be carefnllj removed from the old bulbs when the latter 
are taken up in the foil, an J stored in pure sand, and kept where tbey 
will not become so dry as to shrivel, nor ao moist as to cause them to 
decay. Id spring they should be sown in shallow trenches, and in a very 
light but rich soil. With good care they will produce bulba from a half 
inch to on Inch In diameter the first season. But there are some of the 
cultivated varieUes which do not produce the email bulbils in any con-' 
siderable number, and in some seasons none at all ; consequently, the 
propagator must devise some other mode for rapidly increasing his stock. 
There are several ways of forcing tho latent buds of the old bnlbs, 
and each new sprout will oventaaUy produce a new bulb at its base. 
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The old bolbs may be pattlj divided with ttie point of a knife, cntUng 
aroDDd and at some distance from cacb c;e, fannd on the top and aides 
of the bulbs ; tbis wiU allow the bulb to expand or spread apart as 
Urowth begins in spring, eaeb bud producing a shoot or plant. Ttiis 
catting of the npper surliWM of the bulb should be done several weeks 
before the bulbs are planted out, either In frames or the open ground. 
Separating the tmlbs Into as mwaj pieces as there are eyes Is another 
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mode, but there is danger of the smaUer pieces rotting If planted ont in 
cold soil, and the better way U to plant them in shallow boxes of light 
soil or sand, and keep them to a greenhouse until late In spring, and 
then transfer to the garden. The roots of the Gladiolus may also be 
made t*i change Into sprouts, as I had occasion to show in the "Ameri- 
can Agriculturist " for June, 1869. A number of Gladiolus bulbe hav- 
ing been left under the stage of a greenhouse during the winter, several 
ef these were turned uitsidc down, sa that the eyes or tmda were ez- 
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clnded from tbe Ugfat, ud protablj hkd ku hetf than tlie bottom of 

the btUb. Tho rentlU were Uut the rool*. or tbe appendA^ea which 

would have teen rooU mider uMonl condi- 

tions, pnahed apwud in th» fona of lesvci, a* 

\ Sbown In flgnre 110. This ia bat anotlier hi- 

Btaoce of the rcorgmiutlon of cellolu' matter 

Tereired to in k previouB chapter. B; diridiog 

lai^, mature bnlba cnMsways, ud inverting 

th« lower tecUon, and planting It In sand, witlt 

root Bortftce expoaed to the llglit, sprouts may 

be obtained in large nmnbera, each prodnclng a 

tniall bulb at its base. The npper half ot tho 

bnib may be Ileitlj scarified on the surface, 

and forced in the same way as thongh It bad 

not lieen divided. Irlte*, biat and I^rdanOaua 

are readll; propagated by ofTscts, which ai« 

produced very freely. The TiffridUu bare rather 

«maU, compact biUba, many In a cluster, or 

KFL» of Ti'aAiBU. d-unP. w """"^ "" figa" "1- Theymnrtbe 

kept Id a warm, diy place during the winter 

mouths, and when taken np tn the fall the leaves and stems shonld be 

left cnUre, and not cut oiT aotll tolrards spring, or after the bulbs have 

become thorouj^hly dried. 

iMbiaUe (Mint Family).— A yery large order taoetly of herbs, osn- 
ally with scented follai^. Many of the genera furnish medicinal and 
economical plants, such as Sweet Basil, Horehonnd, Lavender, Mint, 
Fatcbouly, Rosemary, Bagc and Thyme. These are simple garden heriM, 
all readily propagated by need, divisions of the roots, or cuttings of the 
yonng shoots planted under glass. The ornamental species of SiJria 
are mostly natives of warm cUmatea, requiring the temperature of a 
greenbonse in winter : bat they are readily propatrsted by seed, and tlie 
varieties are usually perpetcsted by yonng plants struck from cutttnge 
taken from old stock plants kept over for this purpose. Hie many 
Taricties of ColtM Swiui, at Java, now so common In caltlvatlou, are 
airo propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, and even a single leaf 
may be ntilued for this purpose, roots being freely produced If the cut- 
tingB are kept moist, and in a temperature ranging from (ixty to eighty 
degrees. There is a taheroue-rooted species of the Colcus ( C. lulenmu) 
In Madagascar, and although it is said to have been cnltivated tor cen- 
turies by the natives, as an article of food, it doe« not appear to liava 
reached this country. Tbe tubers are preserred in a di7, warm place 
during winter and planted out In spring. 

Legutnino»eee (Pulse Family).— An citenBively and widely distrib- 
uted onler of trees, shrubs, annual and perennial herbs. As tbe most 
important of the trees and shrubB of this family have been referred to m 
preceding chapters, I will notice here only a few genera containing 
fnminnf perennial hertiaceoua plants. Among these are JsCnqroIx^' 
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J)(dea, Deamodium^ DoHehos, ClianthuSf Clitoriay Leapedeza^ Mimoaa, 
and Fhaaeolua, Of each of these genera there are a few species in general 
cultiyation, either as conservatory or hardy border plants, while some 
of the genera, such as Astrcigalus and Desmpdiumy are mostly pestiferoas 
or uninteresting weeds. Dolichos lignosiu is a showy greenhouse 
climber from India, readily propagated by seed, or cuttings of its 
perennial roots. Clianthus Dampieri, or Glory Pea, is a remarkable 
showy plant from Australia, and tlirives only in a high temperature. 
Seeds should be sown singly in small pots, and the plants carefully 
shifted into larger ones as they increase in growth, great care being 
required in the operation to prevent disturbing, or allowing the soil to 
fall away from the roots. Plants set out in the garden late in spring 
will usually bloom the same season. The ClUorias are tropical climbing 
plants, with large and showy flowers, and with trifoliate and pinnate 
leaves. Propagated by seed, or from cuttings of the side shoots taken 
off with a hip, and planted in close frames in the house. Lespedeza has 
given us an excellent forage plant for the South in the Japan clover 
{L. striata)j and a large late, flowering hardy herbaceous plant, the L, 
bicolorj but usually offered by florists under the name of Desmodium 
pendtUiJlorum, The Japan clover spreads rapidly by seed, and the 
latter is propagated by dividing the rather hard woody stems and roots. 
Mniosa is the well-known siensitive plant, and is readily propagated by 
seed. Fhasedlus contains the annual and perennial beans; the latter 
may be increased by either seeds or cuttings. 

Liiliacece (Lily Family).— An immense order of about 180 genera and 
fully 2,500 species. There are also in cultivation innumerable vaileties 
of neai'ly all of the populai* species in the different genera. The space 
at my command will only admit of a brief notice of a very few of the 
most familiar genera cultivated for ornamental purposes. Although in 
intrinsic value such economic plants as the Asparagus, Onion, Squill, 
and New Zealand Flax {PJi/ormium tenax), shouli take precedence of 
the purely ornamental, but as luxuries are usually more highly prized 
than the necessailes of life among civilized nations, so the oraamental 
must take precedence here of the purely useful among the lilies. Of the 
latter the AgaparUhits, FntUlariaj HyacinthitSy Lilium, and Tz^Zipa, are the 
most extensively cultivated and highly prized. The species of all these 
genera are readily propagated by seed, division, offsets, bulblets— which 
some species produce in the axils of the leaves — and from scales of tl^e 
old or mature bulbs. With all the different genei-a and species having - 
scaly bulbs, such as the L. Speeiosum, figure 4, Chapter XL, ai)d 
L, Canadmae^ figure 112, may be readily utilized in their propagation. 
Imported bulbs, or those which have been a long time out of the 
ground, or until they have become much shrivelled, ^lay alwajjs be used 
with advantage in this mode of propagation. If such bulbs ai'c planted 
entire they are very likely to decay,- but if the scales arc separated ai^d 
scattered between lasers of damp moss, in lai-ge pots or .wc|l drained 
boxesi and then placed m a green-house or warm cellar, and given 
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water u often *» nnceaanr; to preTcot drying, they wtn aiQally produce 
plump little batbs, in two or tbree montha. Wboa new roots pneh out 
trom the tiaae of tbeee yotus bulbs they ma; bo potted ■cpiirat«ly or 
pricked out Id sliallow boxes filled with Il^ht rich soil, nyaclcths at« 
imrcly propagated io this country ; nearly all the bulbs cultivated bore 
aro Imported from HoUand, aa tbey soon degenerate in oar climate. 
' The bolba being solid and not made up of scalee, ne In the trae lilies, the 
propagation of rartetjes Is effected not only by natnial divielon but by 
cutting olT the upper half of the bulb. This forces the base or lower half 
to produce a large nnmberof bads orbulblets. Bometlmes tiie lower 
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part is cut across the bottom In various directions and then planted, the 
expoeed parts prodnclng smaU bulbs near the roots. The yoang leaves 
are nometlmes utilized in prop^^tion, far If cut ofl and planted in llgbt 
soU they will prodnce bnll)s on the lower end. Tulips divide naturally, 
and Increase very rapidly witbont artifcial aid. 

lioranthaeece (Mistletoe Family).— An Interesting order of para- 
sitic plants llvlog upon trees and shrubs, and mainly drawing their 
sustenance from the plants which they infest. There ore about flfteea 
genera and three hundred spedes known, but tbe most familiar are the 
European Mistletoe {Titmun album) and the common American Mis- 
tletoe JVa/TOdettdnm fiavaeem. Their propi^ation is rarely attempted, 
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but if the seeds are inserted just under the bark of the trees the dilTer- 
ent genera and species are known to live upon, they will usually sprout 
and grow. The European Mistletoe does not thrive in this countiy ; at 
least I do not know of any specimens ; but the American species grow 
abundantly from Ohio, south and westward, on the Button-wood, 
Poplar, Ash, Honey Locust, etc. 

Malvacece (Mallow Family). — An immense and important order of 
herbs, shrubs, and trees. The^^e are about fifty genera and nearly, or 
quite, seven hundred species. All are innocuous mucilaginous plants, 
with fibrous bark. Oossypiunij in economic value, is probably the most 
important genus, yielding the different species and varieties of cotton. 
The licn^eous species of the best known genera have been referred to in 
preceding chapters, and I will only mention here a few of the hardy 
herbaceous kinds, such as Callirrhoe (Prairie Mallow), Althca or Malva 
alcea (Hollyhock), and the JETi&isciM, or Rose Mallow, of various species 
indigenous to the United States. The Prairie Mallow (Callirrhoe) is 
readily propagated by seed, and dividing the old plants. The Holly- 
hock, although naturally a biennial, becomes a perennial in cultivation, 
through propagating it by division, and by cuttings of the young sprouts 
as they push from the large fleshy roots in spring. The Rose Mallows 
are not often cultivated, but are worthy of more attention than they 
have received. New varie'ics arc readily raised from seed sown in a 
half-shady bed, in the open ground in spring, and these propagated by 
division or young cuttings. 

Mela8tofn(M}ece (Mclastoma Family). — An order of trees, shrubs and 
herbs. They are most abimdant in the tropics, and representatives of 
several genera are grown in greenhouses. Among these arc : Centradenia^ 
Cyanophyllumj Bartoloma, Mclastoma and Fleroma, The most familiar 
native genus is the Hhexia, half a dozen species of which are found in 
the Atlantic States, but rarely seen in cultivation. Propagated by seed 
and cuttings in summer, planted in a close frame or under a hand-glass. 

Mesembryanthemem (Fig Marigold Family).— This family is also 
known as the Ficoidece in some of om* botanical works, and in others as 
Mesembryaceoi, There are nearly three hundred species in cultivation, 
mostly of the one genus Mesenibryantliemum, They are best known In 
this country under the popular name of " Ice Plants," They are chiefly 
low trailing plants, with thick fleshy leaves, and some of the species 
have large and showy flowers. They thrive best in a rather light poor 
soil, with more or less lime rubbish inteiTnixed with it. Their propaga- 
tion is exceedingly simple, as almost any piece of stem or leaf will 
take root if laid on the sui*face of sand or thrust into it, and then ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun. 

Nytnphwacece (Water Lily Family).— -A rather small order of 
aquatic perennial herbs, widely distributed over the globe in fresh- 
water ponds, and along the borders of rivers and smaller streams. 
The leaves and flowers of someof 4;he genera, like those of the com- 
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mon Water Lily {NympfuBa odorata), float on the snrfitce ; others, such as 
ydumhium Ivteum and qxeioswii, rise seyeral feet above the surfoce, the 
seed vessels ripening in this position. In others the seeds or froit ma- 
tare under water. They thrive best in rather shallow ponds or streams 
with muddy bottoms, but deep enough to prevent the roots freezing. 
Propagated by seed and division of the roots, or by tubers fonned on 
the subterranean stems and root stocks. The seeds may be sprouted 
in water in a greenhouse, and then transferred to the pond, a small 
stone or pebble being attached to each to sink and hold it in position at 
the bottom. I have always found in planting the tubers and cuttings 
that it was better to sink each with a stone than to trust to their own 
weight to carry them down. 

Onagrarletef or Onagracete (Evening Prinurose Family).— A 
large order, mostly inodorous, of annual and perennial herbs ; rarely 
shrubs or trees. The most famlHar genera in cultivation are : Clarkia 
(annual), Fuchsias (shrabs), JusiUKk, Gfauraj (Enothera and Skiiuehnera, 
The shrubby species are proixagated by seeds and cuttings, and the her- 
baceous perennials by seeds and careful divisions ; or by cuttings of the 
young shoots, taken off early in spring and planted in a close frame 
where they will receive but a moderate heat. The OSnoiheras are very 
showy plants, thriving best in light dry soils. 

OrchidacecB (Orchis Family).— An immense order of monocotyle- 
donous perennial herbs. Some are terrestrial, with tuberous or fascicled 
roots ; others are epiphytes, with or without pseudo-bulbs, living on the 
stems of palms, and various kinds of trees and shrubs in tropical coun- 
tries. The flowers are of peculiar and varied structure ; some of them 
appear more like birds and butterflies than flowers. Of the terrestrial 
genera there are a largo number indigenous to the United States, but 
they are rarely cultivated, with the exception of the different species of 
Cypripedium, or Lady's Slipper. These thrive best in moist soil, and 
the plants may be obtained from their native habitats, transplanting 
when the flowers begin to fade, or late in summer. The tender exotic 
species are cultivated in greenhouses, in pots filled with light fibrous or 
peaty soil, water being plentifully supplied when the plants are grow- 
ing most rapidly, and the temperature varied according to the require- 
ments of the different species. There are three hundred and thirty- 
four genera in the Orchis Family, and about five thousand species. The 
genera are divided into five ttibes^JS^idendreeBy Vandece, NeoUiea, Oph- 
rydccB and CypHpedieae, The genera of the first three tribes are mostly 
epiphytal, and in cultivation are grown in wire baskets filled with 
sphagnum, bits of cork, light wood, bark, and similar materials ; or they 
are attached to Ehoets of cork, sections of the stems of old palms, 
lumps of charcoal ; in fact, almost any porous substance which will 
not decay rapidly will answer. Ordinary flower pots will answer for 
many of the species if flUcd with soft brick and pieces of cork or 
porous, wood. A pot designed expressly for Orchids has recently been 
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Sntrodaced by Mr. Matthews of EDgland, and its constniction is clearly 
shown in figure 113. A circular earthenware disc is made to replace the 
mass of broken crocks usually placed below the other materials for 
drainage, thereby securing aeration and avoiding all danger of over- 
watering. Tribes four and five are terrestrial Orchids, and grown in 
light soils as recommended for the common Lady's Slipper. Few of the 
Orchids are of any economic value ; the VaniUas, however, are an excep- 
tion, the fruit yielding: a valuable balsamic oil with well known deli- 
cious perfume. The propagation of the Orchids, as a family, is a rather 
slow process, and while species of the epiphytal tribes may be success- 
fully divided when at rest, yet cultivators depend mainly upon fresh 




Fig. 113.— ORCHID POT. 

collections from the native habitats of the different species for Increas- 
ing their stock of plants. New varieties and hybrids are raised from 
seed, but it requires skill, patience, and structures especially adapted to 
the needs of these plants, to enable one to succeed in such operations. 

PupaveracetB (Poppy Family).— A small order of about seventeen 
genera, mostly herbs with milky or colored juice. The only shrub 
belonging to this family is Dendromeeon rigidum of California. There 
are several genera containing some showy annuals that have long been 
familiar in gardens, like EsehgchdUzla, Argemone, and the Opium Poppy 
(P. somniferum). But the perennial Poppies (P. crientalis) are not so 
well known, but they are well worthy of cultivation. They are easily 
raised from seed, but rather difiUcult to transplant, owing to their very 
long and deeply penetrating roots. The seeds should be sown as soon 
AS ripe, and where the plants may be left undisturbed. 
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Plutnbagtnaeem (Leadwort Family).— These are mostly low-grow- 
ing marine herbs, somewhat remarkable for their regular flowers ; all the 
different parts or organs in fiTes— five lobes to the calyx, five petals to 
flowers, and the same number of stamens and pistils. The most familiar 
genera in gardens are Armeria (Sea Pink and Thrift), Statice (Sea Laven- 
der) and Plumbago (Leadwort). They are plants requiring only moder- 
ate care and are easily propagated by seed, or by dividing the dumps or 
roots. 

Portulococece (Purslane Family).— Succulent annual and perennial 
herbs. The common garden Pusley or Purslane (P. 6Uraeea\ and the 
Great-flowered Portulaca (P. grandiJU)ra\ are well-known annual repre- 
sentatives of this family. There are very few species of the other four- 
teen genera in cultivation, except the two species of Claytonia (C Vir^ 
ginica and C, Carolina), and these are not very common in gardens, 
although well deserving of a shady nook, even in grounds of limited 
extent. All readily propagated by s^eds. 

Prifnulaceee (Primrose Family).~An order of about twenty genera 
and 150 species of low-growing herbs of no economic value, but a few of 
the genera, such as Andix>saeej Cyclamen^ Dodeeaifteon .and I^imvlay aro 
highly-prized ornamental plants. The Androsaeea are all Alpine plants, 
and thrive only in open, airy situation, among rocks and stones, and in 
positions where they will not suffer for moisture. Of the CydamenSf 
there are numerous species, but the varieties in genei-al cultivation as 
greenhouse plants are offsprings of C. Dn^sicwn. These have thick fleshy 
root-stocks or corms, which are largely imported for forcing under glass. 
They are usually propagated by seeds sown as soon as ripe, in shallow 
boxes or seed-pans, and in frames or in an ordinary greenhouse. Dode- 
catheon, or American Cowslip, ie a genus of only ane species, but there 
are a large number of natural local varieties, widely distributed from 
our Middle States to California, and northward to Washington Territory. 
They thrive best in moist or wet soils, and half shady positions. They 
are handsome plants for forcing in a cool greenhouse, and readily propa- 
^ted by seeds, or by dividing the crowns. The genus PHmula contains 
many species, chiefly native of the cold regions of Europe and Asia, but 
the most popular varieties for greenhouse culture belong to a Chinese 
species (P. Sinetuia). They aro plants requiring simple culture, and are 
propagated by seeds, cuttings of the roots, and by dividing the old 
plants as soon as they have ceased blooming. 

Manunculacece (Crowfoot Family). — ^An immense order, and one 
largely represented in cultivated plants. Mostly herbaceous or some- 
what shrubby, with acrid, caustic, and in some genera, very poison- 
ous Juice. The Anemone (Wind-Flower), ActoM (Banebeny), Aconitum 
(Monkshood), AquUegia (Columbine), Clematis (Virgin's Bower), DO- 
phinium (Larkspur), Hdleboma (Christmas Rose), Hepatica (Liverleaf), 
J^Bonia (Pseony) and Banuncutua (Buttercup), are some of the best known 
genenii The hidigcnous, and many pf the exotic species are hardy 
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garden' plants, of easy culture, and readily propagated by seeds and 
division of the roots. The double garden HannncyluseSj descended fi'om 
J?. Asiciiictts and M, aeonitifoliusy are but sparingly cultivated in this 
couuLry, as they are not hardy, and if planted early in spring the foliage 
and flowers are bm*ned by the sun when they come into bloom. 

Mesedacece (Mignonette Family).— A small order of herbs, or slightly 
shrubby plants, rarely cultivated except species of Mignonette {lieseda). 
These, in the IL odorata, a native of North Africa, have small, incon- 
spicuous, but sweet-scented flowers. There ai*e many varieties in culti- 
vation, and propagated by seeds, and by cuttings of the young shoots. 

MutacecB (Rue Family). — Mostly trees and shrubs, characterized by 
their strong smell, as in the Orange and Lemon, and our common Prickly 
Ash. There are a few genera of hardy herbaceous perennials, such as 
the Dictamntts Fraxindla and Huta graveolens, or garden Rue. Readily 
propagated by seeds, or by dividing the roots late in autumn or early 
spring. 

Sarraceniacece (Pitcher-Plant Family).— A omoll order of bog 
plants, with pitcher^shaped, tubular and hooded leaves, with rather 
large, six-petaled flowers. There ai*e half a dozen species of the Sarrc^ 
eenias native of the Atlantic States, and only one of the genus Darling^ 
tonUty and this a native of California. Propagated by seed sown in very 
light soil or on sphagnum, and by dividing the roots. 

Saxifragacece (Saxifrage Family).— A very large family, of about 
seventy-flve genera, and five or six hundred species. They are mostly 
shrubs, and the Currant, Gooseberry, Deutzia and Hydrangea are familiar 
representatives. Among the perennial herbaceous genera, the AstUbe 
and Scadfraga are the most common and best known. The Astilbe Jo- 
ponica (often incorrectly called Spircea Japonica) is a very hardy border 
plant, extensively cultivated by florists for forcing in winter, its small, 
pure white flowers being in great demand. The Beefsteak Saxifrage 
{8, sarmentosa) is an old and well-known ti*ailing greenhouse plant, some- 
times called Strawbeny Geranium. The Siberian Saxifrages (S. crassi- 
folia)y and its many varieties, are occasionally seen in gardens. All 
readily propagated by dividing th3 roots. 

Scitaminete (Banana Family).— An order of tropica] and sub-trop- 
icaj plants, mostly having very large leaves with a distinct petiole and 
blade. The most familiar representative of this family in gardens is the 
common Indian Shot plant, or Canna Indiea, and other species of this 
genus. Maraiita zebrina is a well-known and common greenhouse plant. 
The Queen plant, or Strditza regiruBj from the Cape of Good Hope, is a 
large, rather coarse, stemless greenhouse plant, also common ; whUe the 
Banana {Musa), of which there arc several species, are occadonally cul- 
tivated in conservatories, but it is a large, coarse-growing plant, requir- 
ing considerable space for full development. They are propagated by 
dividing the roots. The Cannas are most extensively cultivated, as they 
are excellent plants for bedding out in summer. The thick fleshy roots 
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ahonld be stored In a warm, dry place In winter. New yarieties are 
raised from seed, wldcli should be soaked in warm or tepid water for a 
day or two before sowing. 

Scraphulariacew (Fip:wort Family).— A very large and widely dis- 
tributed order of herbs, shrubs, and occasionally trees. The flowers are 
usually two-lipped, and with an irregular monopetalous corolla. An- 
tirrhinum (Snapdragon), Oaleeolaria (Lady's Slipper), Cfidone (Turtle- 
head), Digitalia (Foxglove), Maurandiaj Including Lophotpermum^ JUimU' 
Itu (Monkey Flower), and I^rUstemony are wtll-known representatives of 
this family. Varieties are easily raised from seeds, and are then propa- 
gated by cuttings of the succulent shoots planted under glass ; or, with 
the hardy genera, by dividing the roots when the plants are at rest. 

Solanacece (Nightshade Family).— A very large order, mostly herbs, 
with rank-scented foliage, often containing narcotic or poisonous proper- 
ties, as in iVico^iana (Tobacco), Atrqpa (Belladonna), and Datura (Strang 
onium). Several genera have given us very valuable economic plants, 
such as the Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper ( CegMicum), Potato, and Tobacco. 
Among those genera cultivated principally for ornamental purposes, the 
J^uniaSy Nieremberfffas and Ge^rumsy are the most common in gardens 
and greenhouses. They are readily propagated by green cuttings under 
glass, and the tuberous rooted by divisions. The best and most simple 
method of perpetuating varieties of the Tomato is by cuttings, which 
strike root very readily in frames during the summer or in the green- 
house in winter. 

UmbeUifercB (Parsley Family).— A large family, mostly innoxious, 
biennial or perennial herbs, but a few are poisonous, such as the 
Poison Hemlock ( Conium macuUUum)^ the Water Hemlock ( Cicuta mact^ 
lata)y and the Water Parsnip {Sium lineare). But this family contains 
many genera of great economic value, such as the common garden 
Carrot, Caraway, Coriander, Fennel, and Parsnip. The cultivation and 
propagation of these plants are too well known to be considered in a 
work of this kind. 

UrtUmcefB (Nettle Family).— A large order of several sub-families, 
such as the Elm family, Fig family, etc. The true Nettles are annual 
or perennial herbs with a fibrous bark, as in the Boehmeria niveoy or 
Ramie plant, of China, which yields one of the most valuable of textile 
fibers, and is woven into grass cloth. It is not hardy in our Northern 
States, but is now being extensively cultivated in our Southern. It is 
propagated by seed, cuttings of the young shoots and of the subter- 
ranean stems. The Hop plant also belongs to this family, and is 
usually propagated by dividing the roots, or by removing the young 
sprouts with a few roots attached. 

ValerinticecB (Valerian FamUy).— A small order of herbs, and only 
a few genera represented among cultivated plants. The common garden 
Valerian ( Valeriana officinali8)y is usually cultivated as a medicinal plant; 
its flowers are very sweet scented, and its roots have a very strong odor». 
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An indigenous species ( V. edtUis), has large spindle-shax)ed roots, and Is 
said to have been used as food by the In^ans. Centranthus ruber, or 
Spurred valerian, has red flowers, and sometimes cultivated in European 
gardens under the name of Jupiter's Beai-d. Readily increased by seed 
or by dividing the roots. 

Verhauusece (Vervain Family). —A small order of herbs and shrubs ; 
the latter have already been noticed in previous chapters. See Colli' 
earpa,' Lantana, and Lippia, Of the true Verbenas there are a large 
number of species, but those most usually cultivated in gardens ai*e 
descended from several South American species, but now so mixed that 
it would be impossible to trace them back to the original types. New 
varieties are raised from seed, and then propagated by layers or cuttings 
of the young shoots. The latter mode is the preferable one, and for 
stock plants to be preserved over winter, the cuttings should be struck, 
in August or September, and then kept in a rather cool house until 
toward spring, when they are forced for the purpose of producing more 
new shoots for cuttings. 

Violacece (Violet Family).— This family is scarcely represented in 
cultivation by any other genus than Viola, the true Violets and Pansies. 
The most popular species is V. odorata, of which there are many varieties 
in cultivation. Some are quite hardy, others tender and need slight 
protection and are usually grown in cold frames whero the temper- 
ature may be under control of the gardener. There arc about thirty 
North American species of Viola, but they are mostly scentless, or only 
slightly fragrant. The Pansy or Heart's-ease, is deconded from V. trU 
ecior of Europe, and has been greatly improved, and the flowers 
increased in size by cultivation. The Violets thrive best in a 'Very rich, 
light soil, and with a moderate temperature. Plants of easy culture 
and all readily propagated by seed, cuttings, or dividing of the roots. 
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Spongifica 25 

Cyperacese 819 

CyperuB 319 

Cypress 237,264,268 

Vine 318 

Cypresses 238 

Cypripedieae 330 

Cyrilla 269 

Cytisus 239,-269 

Dacrydium. 269 

Dalea... 327 

Daphne 269 

Cneorum 269 

Laureola 239 

Mezereum 269 

Darlingtonia 333 

Darwinia 269 

Dasylirion 269 

Date Plum 227 

Datura 270,334 

Arborea 270 

Meteloides 270 

Deciduous Cypress 300 

Decumaiia 270 

Delphinium 332 

Dendrocalamus 323 

Dendromecon Rigldum 331 

Desert Willow ,..265 



Desfontanea S70 

Desmodlum ..».827 

PenduUflorum 827 

Striata 837 

Deodar Cedar 238 

Deutzla 888 

Gracilis 270 

Dlanthus 816 

Dicentra 821 

Canadensis 821 

Cucullaria 821 

Spectabills 821 

Dicotyledonous Plants 55 

Dlctanmus Frazlnella 833 

Dlervilla 270 

Sessiliflora 270 

Tiiflda 290 

Dlffenbachla 812 

DlgitaUs 834 

Dlmorphanthus 253,270 

Dioecious Plants 68 

Dloufea 320 

DloscoreaceaB 310 

Dloscorea Batata 819 

Sativa 819 

Dlospvrus Eakl 231 

Distribution of Seeds 75 

Dodder 818 

Dodecatheon 882 

Dogbane Family 811 

Dog Rose 243 

Dogwood 238,266 

DoUchos 827 

Double Abutllon Ill 

Bell-Glass 169 

Flowers 110 

Pot for Cuttings 168 

Worked Ti-ees 230 

Doucln Apple 224 

Douglass Mruce 290 

Downing Mulberry 283 

Drosera 820 

DroseracesB 819 

DrosophyUum 320 

Duplicated Corolla Ill 

Dutchman's Breeches 821 

Pipe 254 

Dwarf Cherry 226 

Double Flowering Almond.258 

East India Mango 283 

Echinocactus 314 

Effg-Plant 384 

Efeagnus 370 

Elder 297 

Elecampane 817 

Elephant's Ear 813 

ElHottla 270 

Elm 244,803 

Seeds 74 
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Endoemoflis 19 

Bndogens and Exogens 63 

English Bitter Willow 243 

Elm 244 

Bpacris 270 

Eplphyllum.— .'. 314 

EpidendresB 330 

Eribotrya Japonica 286 

Erica 270 

Eiythrina 271 

CiifitargaUi 271 

Herbacea 271 

Eechscholtzia 231 

Eucalyptus 271 

Globulus 271 

Euphorbia 2T2 

Euonymus 271 

Atropurpureus 239 

Europaeus 239 

Japonicus 271 

LatifoUus 240,272 

Badicans 271 

European Holly 241 

Plum 231 

Sticky Alder 252 

Evening Piimi-ose Family 380 

Everlastings 317 

Evergreen Beeches 240 

Exochorda 240, 272 

Ezosmosis 17 

Experiments with Abutilons...l23 

with Leaves 97 

with Seeds 81 

Eabiana 272 

Fagus 240, 272 

Ferruginea 240 

Sylvatlca 240 

False Acacia 293 

Larch 238 

Faramea 272 

Odoratissima 272 

Fennel 334 

Fern Family 820 

Seedling 321 

Fertilization of the Kalmia 102 

of Orchids 122 

Fever Tree. 271 

FlcoidesB 329 

Ficus 273 

Carica 273 

Elastica 273 

Indica :233 

Fig 227 

Fig-Marigold Family 829 

Fig Tree 273 

Figwort Family 334 

Filbert 239, 267 

Field Maple 233 

Fllices 320 



Firming the Soil IBS 

Fitzroya 278 

Five Finger 280 

Flowers, Fruits and Seeds 66 

of the Grape 108 

of Kahnia 102 

Parts of 67 

Flowering Maples 249 

Flute Budding 196 

Fontanesia 273 

Fortunei 273 

Phillyraeoides 273 

Fontenay Quince 232 

Food of Plants 45 

Forsythia 278 

Fortunei 278 

Suspensa 273 

Fothergilla 278 

AlnifoUa 278 

Foxglove 334 

Fraxinus 240, 274 

Excelsior 240 

Fremontia 274 

Califomica .274 

French Mastic 208 

Mulberry 268 

Tamarisk 300 

Fritillarla 327 

FiTiit, Forms of 70 

Fuchsia 230,274 

Arborescens 274 

Fumariaceae 321 

Fumitoiy Family 34 

GaiUardia 317 

Galanthu3 811 

Gall-Gnat 28 

Garden Basket 818 

Gai-denia Florida ^74 

Garland Flower 269 

GarUcPear 315 

Garrya 274 

Gaura 330 

Gazania 817 

General Principles of Propaga- 
tion 135 

Genista 274 

Gesneria Family 823 

Gesneriacese ^ 

Gentian Family 823 

GentianaceaB .322 

(Jenus Hybrids 116 

Georgia Bark 286 

Geraniacese 322 

Geranium Family ^ 

Germination of Seeds 83 

Ghent Azaleas 255 

Ginkgo 297 

Gladiolus 824 

Bulb 824 
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OUdioliu wUh Roots Changed 

to Leaves 825 

Gle^ytschia 240, 274 

Tiiacanthos 240 

Seed 142 

Gloiy Pea 827 

Gloxinia 828 

Glyptostrobns 2SSj 800 

Golddust Tree 255 

Goat Plant 251 

Golden BeU 273 

Chain 279 

Corchonu -379 

Gomphrena 311 

Gooseberry 227, 283 

Gk)S6jpiam 329 

€k>ard or Cucumber Family 819 

Grafting 205 

BoUle 220 

Modified 220 

By Approach 221 

Cleft 204,205 

With two aona 206 

Crown 206, 207 

Saddle 210 

Side-Crown ...» 208 

On Boots 210 

Side, with Vertical aeft— 220 

The Dahlia 317 

The Grape 807 

Triangular Crown 207 

Veneer 214 

^ Dogwoods 216 

Maples 216 

Grafting Wax 201 

GramineaB 823 

Grape 302 

Cutting 803 

Cuttings of Green Wood. . ,305 

Layering of 306 

8in£rle-Bud Cutting 804 

VineTendrU 60 

Grass Family 823 

Great-Flowered Spiraea ^0 

Great Tree of Cal&omia 297 

Groundsel Tree 255 

Growth of Cells 14 

Gymnocladus 275 

Canadensis 142, 275 

Haemanthus 311 

Halesia 240,275 

Tretraptera .240 

Halimodendron 241, 275 

Hamamelis 275 

Japonica 275 

Hand Glass 160 

Hand Pruning Shears 186 

Hawthorn 239, 267 

Hazelnut 239, 267 



I Heartsease »JSS& 

Heart-Shaped Leaved Alder ...234 

Heath 271 

Cuttings of 164 

Heather, ling _268 

Hedgehog Cactus -814 

Heliifinthemum --.275,816 

Helleborus 832 

Heliotrope 313 

Heliotropium - 318 

HemlocK Spruces 238 

Herbs, Tubers and Bulbs 809 

Hepatica 83& 

Hesperis 818 

Hercules Club 253 

Hibiscus 2T6, 329 

Rosa Sinensis 276 

Syiiacus 276 

Hickory 280 

Hale's Paper^hell 261 

With Boot Sprouts 262 

Hlppeastrum 811 

Holfy 241,277 

Hollyhock 8^ 

Honey Locust 240,274 

Honeysuckle 281 

Hop-plant 334 

•Hop-hornbeam 284 

Hop-tree 290 

Horehound 326 

Hornbeam 236,259 

Horse-chestnut 251 

Germinating 251 

Horseradish 818 

Horse Sugar 200 

House Leek 818 

Hovenia Dulds 276 

Huckleberry 802 

Hyacinthus 827 

Hybrid Grapes 180 

Raspberries 116 

Hydran^ 233, 276 

Pamculata Grandiflora 276 

Quercifolia 276 

Hydrogen 45 

Iberls 318 

Ice PUnt 829 

Idesia Polyearpa 276 

Ilex - . 24J. 

AquifoUum 241, 277 

Opaca 241, 277 

nUcium 278 

Imperfect Bunch of Grapes.. .109 
Imperfectly Fertilized Ear of 

Com 106 

Inarching 221 

Indian Bean 236,263 

Com 323 

Currant 209 
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Indian Hawthorn 293 

Hemp 312 

Shot Plant 833 

Indigofera 278 

Indigo Shrub 253 

Influence of Cion and Stock... 248 

of Cion on the Stock 247 

of PoUen 117 

of Stock on Cion 245 

Inula 317. 

In What Materials to Plant 

Cuttings 160 

Ipomcsa 318 

Iresine 311 

Iridaceas 324 

Iris Family 324 

Iron 49 

Iron-wood 284 

Ixia 324 

Japan Alder 252 

Arbor-Vitaes .264 

Cedar 268 

Cherry 276 

Chestnut 233 

Clover 3:Jr 

Gooseberry 250 

HoUy 284 

Hydrangea 276 

Maples 234 

Quince 232,268 

Styrax 240 

Jasminum 278 

Jessamine 278 

Judas Tree 264 

Juglans 241, 278 

Califomica 278 

Cinerea 241,278 

Nigra 278 

Jlegia 241,278 

Rupestris _...278 

Juneberry 230, 252 

Juniper -..278 

Junipera 238 

Junipenis *. 238, 273 

Virginiana 238 

Jupiter's Beard 035 

Jussioea 330 

Kalmia Latifolia ....279 

Kentucky Coffee Tree 142, 275 

Kernel of Walnut 79 

Kerria Japonica 279 

Kilmarnock Willow 243 

Kolreuteria Paniculata 279 

Labiatae 826 

Laburnum Vulgare 235, 279 

Ladies' Eardrops ..274 

Slipper 830, 834 

Lagerstroemia 280 

Lantana 280, 835 



Larch 280 

Larches 280 

Large-flowered Spiraea 272 

Laiw 280 

Europoea 238 

Larkspur 832 

Lath Screens for Frames 159 

Laurel 263, 279, 280 

Laurus 280 

Nobilis 280 

Sassafras 297 

Lavender 326 

Lawson Cypress 264 

Layered Branch of a Tree 171 

Layer in a Pot 174 

Layers of Vines 172 

Lead Plant 253 

Leadwort FamUy..., 382 

Leaf of Aca;;ia 65 

of Buckeye 64 

of Begonia 166 

of Beech 63 

of Cut-leaved Birch 63 

of Fem-laaved AraUa 65 

of Jersey Pine 62 

of Lilac 63,165 

of Locust 65 

Leather Leaf 263 

Leaves Absorbing Moisture 97 

' of Larch 63 

of White Pine 58 

Lefort's Liquid Grafting Waz.203 

LeguminoseaB 326 

Lemon 226,265 

LentU Shrub 235 

Lespedeza 327 

Leyder's Grafting Implement.. 200 

Liatris 317 

Libocedrus 301 

Licmoophra Splendida 13 

Lilac - 299 

Lii^ustrum Vulgare 280 

LiiiaceaB 327 

LiUum ..-.327 

Canadense 827 

Candidum, Flower of . . . ^ . .103 

Speciosum 827 

Lily Bulbs on the Flower Stem 24 

Family 327 

Tree 268 

Lime 49, 226 

Limits of Cross-Fertilization. -.112 

of VitaUty in Seeds 77 

Limonia _ 280 

Trifoliata 226 

Linden 244, 801 

Lipptia 281, 335 

Liquidamber . - 281 

Liriodendron TuUpilera 281 
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liverleaf 832 

Locust, or PalM Acacia 243 

Borer 293 

Tree 283 

Lonicera 281 

Lophospermom 834 

IioranthacesB 328 

Lungwort 813 

Lychnis 815 

Lyciam Yulgare 281 

Lvonia 281 

Maclura 281 

Madagascar Nutmeg 252 

Kagnolia 251, 283 

Acuminata 241 

Tiipetela 241 

UmbreUa 241 

Mahaleb Cheixy 225 

Hahonia 283 

Maidenhair Tree 297 

Mallow Family 829 

MalyacesB 829 

Malyaviscus 282 

Arboreus 282 

Mammilaria 814 

Mandchniian Aralia 814 

Mauetti Rose 243 

Mangifera 282 

Mango 282 

Manna Tree 252 

Maples, European 233 

Japan, Sugar, Etc 250 

Red 238 

Silver 283 

Soft 238 

Sycamore 233 

Maranta Zebrina 333 

Matholia 318 

Matrimony Vine 281 

Maurandia 334 

Mazzard Cherry 225 

Meadow Sweet 298 

Medlar 227, 283 

Melastoma 282, 829 

Melastomaceae 329 

Melia Azedarach 282 

Melocactus 314 

Melon Cactus 814 

Mert«nsU 313 

Mesembryanthemeae 329 

Mespilus 283 

Metamorphosed Flower Stalks. 61 

Mezereum 269, 283 

Microphoenix Saluiti 116 

Mignonette 833 

Milkwort 272 

Mimosa 327 

Mimulus 334 

Mint 326 



Mfait Family 826 

Missouri Currant 227 

Mistletoe, American 828 

European 828 

Family 328 

Mock Orange 285 

Monkey Flower 834 

Monkshood 382 

Monocotyledonous Plants 53 

Moncecious Hants 68 

Morning Gloiy 818 

Moras 283 

Alba 227 

Mouse-Ear 316 

Mountain Ash 230, 288 

Movement and Reorganization 

of Cells 20 

Mulberry 227,283 

Musa 333 

Mustard 318 

FamUy 318 

Myrabolon Plum 231, 290 

Myrtus Communis 283 

Myrtle 283 

Narcissus 311 

Nature of Seeds 73 

Nectarine 227 

Negundo 283 

Aceroides 127 

Maple 250 

Nelum'bium Luteum 330 

Speciosum 330 

NeottiesB 330 

Nerium 283,312 

Nettle Family 334 

Neyuisia 185 

New Jersey Tea 263 

New Zealand Flax 327 

Nicotina 834 

Nierembergias .334 

Nightshade Family 334 

Nitrogen 47 

Nootka Sound Cypress 264 

Norfolk Island Pfaie 254 

Norway Spruce 238 

Nymphaea Odorata 330 

Nymphaeaceas 329 

Nyssa 283 

Oak 242, 290 

Black 242 

Chestnut 242 

English 242 

European 242 

Red 242 

White 242 

Willow 242 

OakGaU 25 

Oak-leayed Hydrangea 278 

Oats 823 
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(Enothera 339 

Olea 283 

Europaes 283 

Oleander 283, 312 

Oleaster 270 

OUve 227,283 

Onagrariese 330 

One-celled Alga 13- 

Onion 327 

Opbioglossums ,.320 

OphrydesB 330 

Opium Poppy 331 

Opuntia 314 

Orange 228, 265 

Orchidaceae 330 

Orchid-Pot 331 

Orchis Familj 230 

Origin and Kinds of Buds 28 

Orpine Family 318 

Osage Orange 281 

Osier 297 

Osmanthus aquif olium 284 

Fragrans %4 

lUcfioUus 284 

Ostiya 284 

Viretolca 284 

Vu^aris 284 

OxaUs 322 

Acetosella 32 

Oxide of Magnesium 51 

Oxydendrum 284 

Oxygen 45 

Pachysandra 185 

Paeony 284, 332 

PcBonia Brownii 284 

PaUurus 285 

Pancratium 311 

Pansy 835 

Papayeracese 321,331 

Papaw 227, 254 

Paper Birch.. 235 

Paper Mulberry 258 

Papyrus 319 

Paradise Stocks 224 

PardantJius 324 

Parsley Family 334 

Parsnip 334 

Passiflora 285 

Edulis 285 

Quadrangularis 285 

Passion Flower 285 

Patchoulv 326 

Paulownia Imperialis 285 

Peach 228 

Stocks 228 

Pecan Nut 260 

Pearly Everlasting 317 

Pelanquier's Grafter 200 

Pelargonium 822 ' 



Pemphigus Vitifolia 27 

Pentstemon 834 

Pepper 834 

Pepperidge 265 

Percskia 314 

Periwinkle 812 

Persimmon 280 

Petit's Cleft Grafter 200 

Petunia 1 834 

Phaseolus 827 

Phillodendron Amurcnse 285 

Japonicum 285 

Phillyi-ea i 286 

Philadelphus 285 

Coronarius 286 

Phoradendron flayescens 828 

Phormlum tenax 827 

Photinia 286 

Phyllocactus 314 

Phylloxera Y astatiix 27 

Piceas .* 288 

Pinckneya Pubens 286 

Pine Apple 814 

Family 314 

Pines 287 

Hne Tree 286 

Phik Family 315 

Pinus 286 

Austriaca 237 

Cembra 288 

Coulteri 287 

Excelsa 288 

Densiflora 237 

Flexilis 288 

Mandchurica 288 

Monophylla 57 

Mugho 237 

Ponderosa 237 

Pyrenaica 237 

Resinosa 238 

Sabiniana 57, 237 

Strobus 58, 238 

Sylvestris 287 

Nana 287 

Pinis Americana 230^ 288 

Angustlfolia 224 

Aucuparia 230,288 

Chinensis 233 

Communis 286 

Japonica 282,268 

Lusitanica 232 

Malus 224, 286 

PrunifoUa ; 224 

Sinensis 229 

Pitcher-Plant Family 333 

Pitch Tree 288 

Pittosporum Tobira 288 

Planera 241, 288 

Planer Tree 241,298 
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Plane Tree 288 

PUtanas Ocddentalis 288 

Orientalis 288 

Planting the Cutting 152 

Pleroma 829 

Plum 231,289 

Stocks 228 

Plnmbago 882 

Plumbi^inaceiB 832 

Podocarpns Japonica 288 

Poinsetlfa 272,289 

Poison Hemlock 334 

Pointed-leaved WiUow 243 

Polyg^amons Plants 68 

Pomeie 71 

Pomegranate 232, 200 

Poplar 280 

Poppy Family 831 

Populus 289 

Potash SI 

Potato ..: 3d4 

PotenUlla 280 

FruUcosa 289 

Portulacaceae 332 

Portulaca Grandiflora 832 

Oleracea 332 

Portugal Crakeberry —266 

Quince 232 

Pounder for Firming the Soil. .153 

Prairie MaUow 329 

Preparing Cuttings 162 

Preservation of Seeds 83 

Prickly Ash 308 

Pride of India 282 

Prim 280 

Primula 332 

PrimulaceaB 332 

Primrose Family 332 

Privet 280 

Propagating Begonias 167 

Uouse 156 

Propagation by Buddinjg 187 

Different Modes of. 135 

by Divisions 176 

by Cuttings 144 

by Grafting 199 

by Layers 170 

by Root-cuttings 180 

by Seeds 136 

by Suckers and Divisions.. 176 

Protoplasm 12 

Prunes 289 

Prunus 231 

Americana 282 

Domestica 290 

Chica«a 232 

Pseudolarix 288 

Pscudotsuga 290 

Ptclca Angustifolia 200 



Ptelea TrifoUata 200 

Pterocarya 200 

Pterostvrax 200 

Hispidum 241 

Pulse FamUy 826 

Ponica 200 

Granatum 232 

Purple Flowered Raspberry... 206 
Purposes of Cross Fertilizationl29 

Pusley, or Purslane 232 

Quakmg Aspen 289 

Quamoclit 318 

Queen Plant 833 

Quercus 242, 200 

Ilex 242 

Feduculata 242 

Robur 242 

Quince 232, 268 

Stocks .'.—229 

Ramanas Rose 834 

Ramie Plant 334 

Ranunculaceae 832, 838 

Ranunculus Aconitifolius 833 

Asiaticus 833 

Raphiolepis Japonica 202 

Raspbenies, Species and Va- 
rieties 296 

Red Alder 234 

Redbud 264 

Red Cedar 278 

Maple 127 

or Norway Pine 238 

Osier Dogwood 267 

Removing the Bud 193 

Rescdacese 333 

Reseda Odorata 3J3 

Retinosporas 133, 238, 292 

Rhamnus Cathaticus 292 

Rhaphia Ruffia 189 

Rhus Cotinoides 293 

RhusCotinus 393 

Rhezia 329 

Rhododendron 242,292 

Catawbiense 242 

Maximum 242 

Ponticum 242 

Ribes 293 

Aureum 227 

Rotundifolium 227 

Rice 323 

Rlchardia 312 

Robinia 243 

Hispida 248 

Pseud-acacia 243, 293 

Rochea 318 

Rock Cress 318 

Rose 275 

Family 316 

Roots and their Functions 86 
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Bosa 343, 293 

Canlna 243 

Rugosa 185 

Rabiginosa 243 

Boee 243, 293 

Bay : 243, 282 

Flowered Raspberry 296 

Leaf as a Cutting 33 

MaUow 829 

of Jericho 16 

of Sharon 276 

Vailetiee of 294,295 

Rosemary 826 

Roses, Sports Amon^ 184 

Round-leaved GooscBerry 227 

Rabus, Species and Vaneties. .296 

Rue Famil:^ 833 

Ruta Graveolens 833 

Rutaceae 333 

Rye 823 

Sabatier's Implement for Graft- 
tog 200 

Saddle Grafting 211 

Modified 211 

Sage 826 

Sago Palm 319 

Si^sburia 297 

Sallz 243, 297 

Acuminata 243 

Caprea 243 

Purpurea Pendula 243 

Salmon Berry 296 

Sambucus 297 

Sarraceniacese 833 

Sassafras 280 

Officinale 297 

Sazifragaceae 333 

Saxifrage FamUy 333 

Scale of Lily Bulb 2^ 

Scarlet Mallow 282 

Sciadopitys 297 

Scirpus 319 

ScitamineaB 333 

ScrophulariaceaB 334 

Scrub Oak 242 

Sea Pink 382 

I/ayender 832 

Sedum 318 

Sedffe Family 819 

Seeds and thdr Appendages... 75 

of the Ash 75 

of the Elm 74 

of Ptous Ricfida 77 

Size and VltaUty 79 

Seedling Ptoe 68 

Select List of Plants 249 

Selecting Stocks 223 

Sempervlvums 318 

fienna 262 



Sensitiveness of Roots 89 

Sequoia 297 

Gigantea 298 

Setting the Cuttings 167 

Sex and Feraiization 100 

Shadbush 72,280,282 

Shaddock 226,265 

Shell-bark Hickory 260 

Shepherdia Argentea 296 

Shrubby Cinquefoil 289 

Siberian Pea Tree 235, 259 

SaxtCrage 333 

Side Grafttog 221 

Silica 50 

Silene 816 

SUver Bell Tree 276 

Leaf 241 

Slum Lineare 834 

Size andfoi-m of Cells 14 

Skimmia 298 

Slippery Elm 274 

Smoke Tree 293 

Snapdragon 834 

Sneezeworts 817 

Snowball Tree 802 

Snowberry, 299 

Snowdrop 811 

Tree 240,276 

Soda 51 

Solanaceae 834 

Sophora Japonica 248, 298 

Sorghum .: 823 

Sour Gum Tree 283 

Sop 253 

Sorrel Tree 284 

Spice Bush : 280 

Spiderwort Family 816 

Spindle Tree 239 

Spiraea 298 

Aruncus 299 

Grandiflora 272 

Japonica 883 

Opulifolia 299 

Splice Grafting the Apple 287 

Splice and Tongue Grafttog 212 

Spoon wood 279 

Sports among Roses 134 

Spurge Laurel 289, 269 

Squill 827 

Squirrel Com 821 

StaflE Tree 263 

Stapelia Glauca 164 

Staphylea Bumaldi 299 

Pinnata 299 

Trifoliata 299 

Statice 832 

Stems and their Appendages... 51 

Stick of Buds 189 

Sticky Alder - 234 
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StlnWiif? Cedur 801 

Bt. JohnVWort 276 

St. JnUen Plum 231 

Bt. Lucie Cherry 225 

BtockcHrQilUflower 818 

Stocks for Fruit Trees 224 

Storaz 299 

Family 240,290 

Stramoniom 834 

Strawberry 71 

Flower 71 

Geranium 838 

Tree 284,254 

Btrelitza BeglnsB 888 

Stuartia 299 

StyracaceoB 240,290 

Styraz Japonica 240 

Officinale .• 299 

Sugarcane 828 

Sumac 293 

Bundew Family 819 

Buniiower 816 

Sweet and Bed Bay 280 

Sweet BasU 826 

Sweet Briar 243 

Sweet Chestnut 236 

Sweet Fern 266 

Sweet Gum Tree 281 

Sweet Leaf 299 

Sweet Potato 818 

BweelrScented Shrub 250 

Sycamore 288 

Symphytum 818 

Symphoricarpus 299 

Svmplocos Tinctoria 299 

Syringa 285, 299 

Tamarack 280 

Tamarindus 800 

Tamarind 800 

Tamarisk 800 

Tamarix Gallica 800 

Tanya 812 

Taxodium 300 

Distichum 238 

Taxus Canadensis. 800 

Tea Plant 259,301 

Tear Tree 269 

Tecoma 301 

Radicans 257 

Terminal and Axillary Buds... 30 

The Office of Boots 41 

Thea 301 

The Callus 146 

Three-Thomed Acacia 240 

Seed 142 

Thrift 832 

Thorn 267 

Thuja 301 

Occidentalis 288 



Thujas 

Thyme 826 

TiCTidia 824 

Tffia 80J 

Americana 244 

TUlandsia 814 

Time to Cut Cions 204 

Time for Making Layers 174 

Tobacco 884 

Tongue or Whip Grafting 212 

Torreya Califomica 301 

Taxifolia 1 301 

Trabuc's Grafter 200 

Tradescantia 316 

Virs^inica 816 

Zebrina 316 

Transudation of Fluids 1^ 

Tree of Heaven 152 

Trees, Shrubs and Vines 249 

Tree and Shrub Stocks 232 

Tropoeolum 822 

TiT.mpet Creeper 259, 801 

Trumpet Grape-Gall 27 

Tsuga Canadensis 238 

Tsugas 288 

Tullpa 827 

TuUpTree 281 

Tupelo 283 

Thunbeigia 311 

Turnip 818 

Turtlehead 334 

Ulmus 244, 801 

Campestris 244 

Montana 244 

UmbelliferaB 334 

Umbrella Magnolia 241 

Pine 207 

UrticacesB 334 

Yaccinium Macrocarpon 362 

Valei-iana Edulis 334 

Yalerinaceae 334 

Valerian Family 384 

VandeaB 330 

Vanillas 331 

Variegated Rush 91 

Venus' Fly-Trap 820 

Veneer Grafting 217 

Venetian Sumac 203 

VerbenacesB 335 

Vervain Family 335 

Viburnum Opulus 302 

Plicatum 302 

Vinca 312 

Vincent's Grafter 200 

ViolaceaB 835 

Viola 335 

Odorata 335 

Tricolor 385 

Violet Family 885 
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virgin's Bower 832 

Vir^ilia 265 

Yiscum Album , 828 

Vitality of Seeds 77 

Experiments to Determine. 81 

Vltex, Agnus Castus 802 

Vitis Vlnifera 802 

WaUflower 818 

Wahoo 239 

Walnut 241 

Water Hemlock 334 

Water Lily Family 829 

Lily 880 

Parsnip 884 

Weigela 270, 808 

Wheat 828 

Whip Grafting 213 

White Alder 265 

Birch 2»5 

Leaf and Catkin 256 

Cedar 264, 301 
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